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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Permit one of the oldest 
of your living correspondents to ask if any 
of your readers can produce a copy of a 
pamphlet of 1717, attributed to Defoe, 
whom we all know, or to Paterson, the 
founder of the Bank, less known as a 
writer than he deserves. Its title is, Fair 
Payment No Sponge; and a copy of it is 
said to have been sold in London at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s within two years. The 
subject is the redemption of the National 
Debt, which it advocates. It was a re- 
joinder to a pamphlet of Broome, entitled, 
No Club Law; a title —— by Pater- 
son’s book in defence of Walpole’s Sink- 
ing Fund. The last-mentioned work was 
entitled, Proceedings of the Wednesday’s 
Club in Friday Street ;—which contains 
the best account extant of the formation 
of the Bank of England, and some ab- 
struse calculations in favour of the mea- 
sure of redeeming the National Debt. 
The object of the present inquiry is to 
complete a collection, now in the Press, 
of the writings of Paterson. 

Yours, &c. S, BANNISTER. 

Mr. Unsan,—There is a trifling point 
connected with Shakspere’s Taming of 
the Shrew, which, so far as I am aware, 
has hitherto escaped remark. It is clear 
that in the sixteenth century the word 
shrew was pronounced as if written shrow: 
indeed at the present day the people of 
Shropshire always call their county town 
Shrows-bury. is manner of pronunci- 
ation will give the closing lines of the 
drama the merit of forming a rhyme, and 
they are so som | weak in themselves 
as to stand in need of every advantage 
they can fairly lay claim to. 

The lines will then run as follows :— 
Hor. Now go thy ways: thou hast tam’d 

a curst shrow. 
Luc. ’Tis a wonder, by your leave, she 
will be tam’d so. 


So also the closing lines of act iv. scene 1. 
He that knows better howto tame ashrow, 
Now let him speak, ’tis charity to shew. 


And again, in the widow’s speech to 
Katharine in the last scene :— 
Your husband being troubled with a shrow, 
Measures my husband’s sorrow by his woe. 

I may remark, before I conclude, that 
the same peculiarity is observable in the 
word show, which, though written in- 
differently as shew or show, is always pro- 
nounced as show. Yours, &c. F.J. V. 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman requests us to 
mention that Dr. Thurnam and he hope, 
in the course of the month of July, to 
open a very remarkable tumulus on Uley- 
bury near Dursley, in Gloucestershire. It 
was opened about 30 years ago, and was 
found to contain a giant’s chamber with 
thirteen skeletons, one of them in a sitting 
posture. It is thought, however, that a 
more scientific examination than was then 
peat is highly desirable. It will pro- 

bly take place shortly after the Cam- 
bridge Meeting of the Archeological In- 
stitute, when Mr. Freeman hopes to be 
able to announce the exact day. He will 
be very glad of the company of any per- 
sons interested in such matters.—Some 
further notice of this matter will be found 
in our Report of the last monthly meeting 
of the Archeological Institute. 

At the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute held on the 5th Nov, 1852 (see 
our vol. xxxviul, p. 621), attention was 
drawn to two sepulchral effigies of the 
14th century, supposed to represent mem- 
bers of the family of Cheyne, which were 
removed from the Church of Chenies, co. 
a at a repair some years since, 
and had been discovered by the Rev. Mr. 
Kelke in the beer-cellar of the adjoin- 
ing manor-house, Viator now informs us 
that on a recent visit to the spot he 
was sorry to find these effigies still in 
the same lamentable position, much de- 
faced from the damp of the cellar. At 
the same time that they were removed 
from the church, the like bad taste seems 
to have suggested the separation of all the 
stones bearing brasses from the graves to 
which they belonged, and their assemblage 
together in one group in the centre of the 
chancel. The consequence has been, that 
they have suffered very considerably from 
the frequent treading that has passed over 
them. The monuments of the Russell 
family at Chenies are in good condition ; 
but the preservation of memorials of a 
more ancient date has not been regarded. 
Some armorial bearings in the eastern 
window of the south aisle are in a confused 
and disordered state. 


Errata.—Vol, xu1. p. 552, col. 2, for 
Sorby read Sotby. 

P. 553, for Rochford Town read Roch- 
ford Tower. 

P. 668, col. 2, line 13, read Sir Matthew 
Wood, Bart. 
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THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF FINLAND. 


Note.—This paper was written twelve years ago for one of the great English reviews, 
for which the author had composed several articles on Northern literature, &c. It 
was intended as a warning to England, an appeal for Finland and the North, and for 
the holiest interests of Great Britain and the West. But the apathy in England at that 
time, and the belief in the “‘ magnanimity of the Czar,’’ were universal. The article 
was rejected. 

I have just re-discovered it among a mass of old papers, and it may now interest the 
British reader. 

In thus giving it to the press I do not change one word.* I would only add, that 
the Russification of Finland during these fourteen winters has been rapidly increasing, 
and that the peril to the rest of Europe is consequently so much the greater. We have 
not a moment to lose in restoring that noble Duchy to our Northern alliance against 


the great oppressor. 


SOME four or five thousand winters 
agone, the world was as fair, though 
not so delved and digged, as now. 
Game abounded in the forest, fish 
leaped in the stream, and the laughing 
landscape invited the wandering war- 
rior to pitch his tent amid its glories. 
Then, from the cradle of the , toy 
race, the high table-lands of Central 
Asia—that bright point where all the 
lines of earliest poetry and mythologi- 
cal tradition find their common centre 
—issued tribes and clans destined to 

h-hew the path of a future loftier 
civilization, chiefs trustingly led out 
into the wilderness by- the hand of 
Providence to colonize, and clear, and 
cultivate. Northward, and westward, 
and southward flowed they on, land 
after land oeeupied by their peaceful 
hordes. First came FLint-using tribes 
of huntsmen and fishermen, the sharp- 
shooters or back-settlers of the great 
occupation; then the corrER-armed 
races of an advancing mastershi 
over the earth; and lastly, kindreds 
whose hands could smelt and smith 
IRON, that most important of all ustale 


in the history of mankind. Thus 

by rapid sweeps spread they their 

dominion, and in the limit of their 

sway was included a large portion, 

per aps the majority, of our present 
urope. 


The names of these our primitive 
European settlers have undergone 
many changes in proportion as they 
have inspired hope or fear in the 
bosoms of other hordes their neigh- 
bours; but we see their descendants 
still among us, and know them as Laps 
and Finlanders (in their own speech, 
Suomalaisen), subdivided into many 
stems, and still stretching from the 
eternal snows of the most northern 
north, down in a belt of settlements to 
pgh oon and south of the Baltic as far 
as Hungary. 

But these first tribes possessed men- 
tal features peculiarly contrasted to 
those of their Keltic, and Gothic, and 
Thracian, and Slavic after-comers. 
They were not robber-races nor sword- 
wielders; nor were they driven by a 
thirst of blood and conquest to gain or 
regain settlements in more fortunate 





* We have found some compression and omission necessary from regard to our 


available space.— Edit. 
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climes. Though brave, they were yet 
backward; to him who asked, gave 
they ; before him who took, they re- 
tired. A certain mild melancholy, a 
certain consciousness of inward quali- 
ties far outweighing any outw ad- 
vantage, and an indomitable patience, 
hardihood, and industry, have always 
been their characteristics. Thus, with 
some few exceptions, when their innate 
heroism has flashed high and burned 
bright against their foes, they have 
retired step by step northward, north- 
ward, northward, sometimes battling 
with, but more frequently giving way 
before, the decrees of fate, until we 
now find them in their final home, 
busily moss-draining and fire-clearing 
as their fathers before them, and re- 
calling in their mythological songs the 
mighty men of old and the spirit of 
the past. 

St. Eric the Ninth, King of Sweden, 
excited thereto as much by the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to the plundering 
incursions of the North and East Baltic 
heathens as by motives of religion, 
commenced the colonization and Chris- 
tianization of Finland about seven 
centuries ago. The force of Paganism 
and the bravery of the inhabitants 
rendered this a difficult task; but the 
measures taken for that purpose were 
mostly of a mild character, and within 
a not very long period we find the 
Finlanders believers in Christ, and sin- 
cerely attached to the Swedish rule. 
By degrees letters and civilization 
were spread among the people, and 
the various clans and district govern- 
ments (hih/kunnat) of the native Fins 
rapidly subsided into one extensive 
province, the most valuable of all the 
possessions of the Swedish crown. 

But almost coeval with these events 
we find the Russians endeavouring to 
spread their power to these north- 
eastern Baltic lands, and disputing with 
Sweden the right of conquest. As 
early as A.p. 1042 Wladimir Jarosla- 
vitsch, Prince of Novgorod, led an 
expedition against the Jemer (Hémé- 
léiset), a Finnish tribe to the east of 
Lake Ladoga.* In 1187 the Karelians, 
instigated by the Russians, plundered 


. the capital of 


and burned Sigtuna, the ancient capital 
of Sweden, and murdered Johannes 
the at and in 1198 Abo, 

inland, was plundered 
by'a Russian force.{ But, omitting all 
mention of intervening incidents, we 
would merely observe that Finland 
was yet again — by Russia in 
1741, and was only recovered by the 
influence of diplomacy. 

Thus even the most careless observer 
will perceive that the importance of 
Finland for the political aggrandize- 
ment of Russia was felt from the ear- 
liest times. This was particularly and 
most prophetically understood by that 
great king and illustrious hero, Gus- 
tavus II. Adolphus. When the victories 
of Jacob de la Gardie had enabled that 
monarch in some degree to dictate the 
terms of peace to be granted to that 
power which he characterised as “all 
of them bearing an innate hatred to 
every foreign nation, and upblown with 
pride,”§ he thus wrote to his mother 
and the council :— 


The fortresses of Kexholm, Néteborg, 
Jama, Kossorie, and Ivangorod [on whose 
possession he continued to insist as a sine 
qué non for the establishment of a settled 
understanding], were as it were the keys 
of Finland and of Lifland, and shut out 
the Russ from the Baltic: should the Russ 
gain back Noteborg or Ivangorod, or both, 
and afterwards come to know his own 
power, the convenience of the sea, and the 
many advantages to be derived from the 
streams, and lakes, and shores, which he 
has never yet considered or properly em- 
ployed, he could then not only attack 
Finland at every point, and yet better in 
summer than in winter, which he had never 
yet understood, but also in consequence 
of his great force he could fill the East 
Sea with vessels, so that Sweden would be 
in perpetual danger: the king, on his 
journey to Neva, had himself examined 
the possession, and had found how neces- 
sary it was to obtain a safe border against 
Russia. || 


And again, in his speech to the Diet 
after the peace in 1617, he thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 

It was not one of the least of those 


benefits which God had shown to Sweden, 
that the Russ, with whom we had lived of 





* Finland's Forntid. AfG, Rein. Helsingfors, 1831. Part i. p. 3. 


t+ Idem, p. 6. 


Idem, p. 6. 


§ Geijer. Svenska Folkets Historia. Orebro, 1832-6. Vol. iii. p. 105. 


|| Idem, p. 108. 
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old in anguncertain state and most dan- 
gerous position, was now obliged to aban- 
don for ever that den of plunder whence 
he has before so often disturbed us. 
most dangerous neighbour was he; his 
possessions stretched from the Baltic to 
the Northern Ocean and the Caspian Sea, 
and approached the Black Sea itself. He 
had a powerful nobility, plenty of peasants, 
and populous cities, and could send great 
armies into the field. Now, however, this 
enemy could not put a boat into the Baltic 
without our permission; the great lakes 
of Ladoga and Pejpus, the river Narva, 
thirty Swedish miles of broad morass, and 
strong fortresses, part us from him. Russia 
is shut out from the East Sea, and I hope 
to God that over that brook the Russ will 
not hop so easily.* 


Yes! at that period the ground on 
which stands Petersburgh, that army- 
garrisoned capital 

where now wide earth 

It’s mortgag’d crowns all humbly sendeth,} 
was then the soil of Swedish Finland, 
and on the border Gustaf raised a stone 
with the national arms, the Three 
Crowns of Sweden, and the inscrip- 
tion :— 

Huc regni posuit fines Gustavus Adolphus 
Rex Suecorum, fausto Numine, duret opus.t 


Alas, for Sweden and for Europe! 
Gustaf fell, and the boundary-stone of 
the great liberator is now replaced by 


the palace of the Czar, the guard- 
encircled halls of the King of Poland, 
of Finland, of Moldavo-Wallachia,— 
the gate-keeper of Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Persia, Turkey, China, and of 
British India ! 

But it is not here our intention to 
enter into all the details of Finno- 
Russian affairs. We have not to do 
with the past, but with the present; 
and shall Eirches take up the question 
from a point of view quite near at 
hand. 

The consequences of the last ruin- 
ous campaigns in Finland are well 
known. ‘The premature resistance and 
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unhappy obstinacy of the honourable 
and unfortunate Gustavus 1V. Adol- 
paene king aotanpen by his own 
ouse, by his court, his army, and his 
nobles—against the great tyrant and 
his Milan decrees, threw him, unsup- 
ported, into the claws of the northern 
eagle. Alexander, as ally of Napoleon, 
but without any declaration of war, 
nay, in the midst of professions of 
peace and security, invaded Finland, 
took possession of its capital, bought § 
the impregnable Sveaborg, Finland’s 
Gibraltar, and with eager hand placed 
upon his brows the glittering diadem 
of The Grand Duchy of Finland.” 
Since that memorable event, a suc- 
cession of stirring incidents at home 
and abroad, a feeling of profound 
melancholy and despair at the loss of 
their “ dearest shield,” and the policy 
of the Swedish government in holding 
out the politically valuable quasi ac- 

uisition of Norway as an ally as in- 
finitely more valuable than the re- 
covery of Finland as an integral part 
of the kingdom, have all concurred to 
bring about in Sweden and elsewhere 
a long trance of inactive regret as to 
Finland and all its concerns. But this 
period has happily come to an end: 
public attention has once more been 
directed to a subject so important, and 
we are now assured that it will be 
allowed to sleep no more. 

The individual who has the principal 
merit of having broken the ice on this 
question is Israel Hwasser, a medical 

rofessor in Upsala, and in past years 
| ates resident in Finland. This gentle- 
man entered upon his task with his 
customary energy, zeal, talent, and 
originality. Possessed of a fine ima- 
ination and great reasoning powers, 
e produced a work abounding in 
noble passages, and which will always 
remain a monument of his genius, high 
rinciples, and commanding views.|| 
ut unfortunately this work was dan- 
gerous, in its tendency, to the very 





* Geijer. Svenska Folkets Historia. Orebro, 1832-6, vol. iii. pp. 108, 109. 
+t These two lines are from Tegner’s beautiful poem “ Axel.” 


} Thet Svenska i Ryssland Tijo ahrs Krijgz Historie. 


holm, 1671. 4to. p. 929. 


Aff Joh. Widekindi. Stock- 


§ Some curious documents have lately been published in Russia relative to this 
transaction. The writer, the Russian General Michailoffskij-Danileffskij, has been 


disgraced for his pains. 


| Om Allians-Tractaten emellan Sverige och Ryssland ar 1812. Politisk Betraktelse 
ofver Nordens nuvarande stillning. On the Treaty of Alliance between Sweden and 
Russia, in the year 1812, A political meditation on the present position of the North, 


By Professor Israel Hwasser. 


Stockholm, 1838.~Sm. 8vo. pp. 109. 
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cause he had undertaken to defend. 
Loving Finland and wishing its pros- 
perity on the one hand, and carried 
too far by his admiration of the policy 
of Charles XIV. John in 1812 on the 
other, he brought forward the extra- 
ordinary assertion that, in this case, 
all that is, is best,” and that Finland 
was now an independent state under 
the protection of Russia, and to be- 
come separate therefrom must violate 
its own constitution and the eternal 
rights of its Russian chief. This was 
the dangerous, politically immoral, 
doctrine which has given rise to the 
whole discussion now carried on in 
Sweden. 

Like the dog in the manger, Russia 
had long been anxious that Finland 
should rather be independent (that is, 
for such a small state, nothing, or worse 
than nothing) if it could not be Russian. 
A hundred years ago the Empress 
Elizabeth, in a maaiiate dated Mos- 
cow, March 18, 1742, made the follow- 
ing declaration :— 


At the same time and from the best 
intentions, and as we besides do not wish 
to acquire a single foot of foreign soil, we 
would willingly permit and would in every 
way advance the plan that the said Grand 
Duchy of Finland, provided it were in- 
clined to free and extricate itself from the 
rule and jurisdiction of Sweden, that it 
might for the future, as now has happened 
throagh the selfishness of some individuals, 
preserve itself from the dangers of a de- 
structive war and the terrible calamities 
resulting therefrom, may constitute itself 
and remain a free country dependent upon 
neither, under their own form of govern- 
ment established by themselves, and on 
such a footing, and with such rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, as may serve to 
their own advantage and eternal defence, 
as may best suit their own desires, and as 
they themselves may wish it to be. And 
in this are we willing to protect and sup- 
port them in this their new undertaking, 
whenever circumstances may require, to 
assist them with our troops when and to 
— a number as they themselves may 
ask.* 


In 1788, when faction had paralysed 
the campaign of Gustavus III, this 
manifesto was again distributed through 
the Finnish provinces. At the same 
time Frederic the Great and Catha- 
rine had guaranteed the anarchical 


and suicidical Swedish and Finaish con- 
stitution of 1720, in a secret article of 
their alliance of March 30, 1764, and 
in a public article in that of October 
2, 1769. We must remember that in 
this same treaty of 1764 these two 
powers had also anteed the still 
more anarchical Polish constitution, a 
political act which was followed, on 
the 5th of August, 1772, by the first 

artition of Poland. Nor was a simi- 
ar fate at all improbable for Sweden 
at that period. It is said that Frederic 
had laid claim to Pomerania, and 
Russiato Finland, as the groundwork of 
this intended first partition of Sweden. 

Professor Hwasser, and some other 
later writers, have begun to render 
fashionable what we consider to be 
simply a cowardly and unmeanin 
jargon—that the possession of Finland, 
and especially of its Baltic sea-coast, 
is “ necessary” for Russia as its “ na- 
tural border,” and that there never 
could have been a solid peace in Scan- 
dinavia until this great object was 
gained ; while, now that it has been 
accomplished, the happy North need 
never expect to hear the trump of war 
again from a power so inimical to 
P under, conquest, and astute and spo- 

iating ambition, as the government of 

all the Russias! Nay, =. is ae 
language frequently employed about 
this said “ an ses heuphery.° which 
the foundation of the modern Peters- 
burgh first rendered really practicable, 
much less necessary, that we might 
sometimes be almost afraid that the 
Swedish and Finnish heroes, who so 
long and so gallantly defended their 
country, were actually and wickedly 
fighting against nature, and opposing 
the simplest and most express designs 
of heaven. 

Accordingly, this is an argument so 
sublime, or so ridiculous, that there is 
scarcely any answering it. Province 
after province, river after river, dis- 
trict after district, country after coun- 
try, are declared “ necessary” for the 
existence of Russia, as forming its 
“ natural boundary,” and as assuring 
to neighbouring nations a most lasting 
and most truly solid “ peace!” Where 
then shall we stop ? rtainly not at 
Tornea and the Isles of Aland; for 
the whole of Finland is open to incur- 





* Om Allians-Tractaten, &c. (Review of) in “ Litteratur-Bladet ” for November 
and December, 1838. By Professor Geijer. 8vo. pp. 40. Stockholm, 1838, p. 219. 
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sion whenever Sweden, or any other 
Western power, may think it “ ne- 
cessary” or advisable. Certainly not 
at the Norwegian Alps, for they can 
be “ turned” both from the north and 
the south. Certainly not at Zeeland 
or at Bergen, not at Edinburgh or at 
London ; for 
There lies a world beyond! 


And as to this so very particular 
“ suitability” of Finland, more than 
any other line, for a “ natural ” north- 
west border, we know nothing of it. 
It is notoriously open to invasion along 
all its shores; only from within, by a 
nation who will live and die free, can 
it be defended. And as to aggressive 
measures, from 1703, when it was first 
founded, up to 1809, Petersburgh re- 
mained secure, never really alarmed 
at whatever forces could be brought 
against it by a country so compara- 
tively poor and so thinly peopled as 
Sweden and Finland. In fet. and in 
one word, the very position of the 
country, which has been for so man 
centuries heart and hand Swedish, is 
that of a bulwark or shield of its 
mother-land, not that of an advanced 
camp of Russia. Indeed we cannot 
comprehend what reasons, except those 
of the wolf in the fable, an unprinci- 
pled state-code of insatiable and over- 
reaching ambition, could ever have 
been discovered for seizing on a coun- 
try like Finland, inhabited by a totall 
different race, speaking a totally dif- 
ferent language, and professing a to- 
tally different religion, from that of 
Russia Proper, or any of its provinces. 
As to the “final peace” now gained 
by Sweden through the cession of 
inland, the thing is ridiculous. Russia 
never committed herself to any such 
folly. She merely “ bides her time.” 
The immense fortifications and enor- 
mous garrison daily accumulating on 
the islands of Aland, the nearest point 
to Stockholm, and only a few hours’ 
sail therefrom, are perhaps the surest 
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comment we could find on this honeyed 
text of amiable and philanthropic and 
pacific loving-kindness ! 

We now proceed to the work of a 
Finlander, in reply to the pamphlet of 
Professor Hwasser, and open the clear 
and eloquent but somewhat extreme 
poses of the pseudonymous Pekka 

uoharinen, first published in Stock- 
holm in 1838.* Professor Hwasser 
asserted, that Finland was an inde- 
| sen state, with a fully exercised 
ree representative constitution, Pekka 
Kuoharinen, in the eagerness of his re- 

ly, went too far, and declared that 

inland has no constitution, and was 
simply aconquered province. In 1841 
appeared on the stage yet another 
anonymous writer, also a Finlander, 
and in a brochure, full of the warmest 
patriotism, singularly united to the 
calmest self-possession, demonstrated 
that the truth lay between these two 
combatants; and that Finland, although 
it did not exercise, undoubtedly ought 
to enjoy, as entitled by law and by 
solemn oaths, the free constitution of 
which Professor Hwasser had boasted 
so much. We shall make free use of 
the statements of these two last writers ; 
for they are full of talent and logical 
acumen, and display an exact acquaint- 
ance with all the documents required 
for deciding this important question. 
In fact, Olli Kehiliinen may be con- 
sidered as a necessary appendix to his 
countryman, supplying his omissions 
and amicably correcting whatever 
might have been extreme in his poli- 
tical views. 

Pekka Kuoharinen thus, with a 
master’s hand, demolishes the castle 
of cards built up so ingeniously by the 
Upsala metaphysician : 

The Russian army marched into Fin- 
land at the close of February, 1808, in 
order, as the words run in the proclama- 
tion of its commander-in-chief, “ to take 
the country under his protection and into 
his occupancy, and procure proper satis- 
faction, in case his royal Swedish majesty 





* Finland och dess Framtid. I anledning af skriften Om Allians-Tractaten, &c, 
3dje dfv. Uppl., jemte erinringar vid en sednare skrift Om Borgi Landtdag, &c. Af 
Pekka Kuoharinen, (Finland and its future Prospects. In reply to the work “‘ On 
the Treaty of Alliance,” &c. 3rd Edit. corrected. With Notes on a later Pamphlet 
“On the Diet in Borgi,”” &c. By P, K.) Stockholm, 1840, sm. 8yo. pp. 104. 

tT Finlands mwarande Stats-férfattning. Ett forsdk att forena de stridiga asigterna 
hos Herrar Hwasser, och P.K. Af Olli Kekiliinen. (The present Constitution of 
Finland. An attempt to unite the conflicting views of H. and P, K. By O. K.) 


Stockholm, 1841. sm. 8vo. pp. 52. 
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continued in the resolution not to accept 
the reasonable conditions of peace offered 
him by his majesty the Emperor of France, 
under the mediation of his majesty the 
Emperor of Russia.”’* 


It thus constituted an “ army of 
execution,” which had to carry into 
effect the resolutions of other united 

wers. Sweden was to be forced to 
join the “ Continental System,” and 
for that purpose one of its provinces 
was invaded. Finland was considered 
as a limb of the Swedish national 
body, not at all as a land for itself, or 
its inhabitants as a separate people, 
with whom separate treaties or agree- 
ments were to be made. It is therefore 
very clear that those who were then the 
enemies of Finland had no intention 
from the beginning to regard it as a 
state with which a “ separate peace” 
was to be entered upon and concluded. 
We shall afterwards see whether or 
no they had any such idea at any later 
period. 

On the 22nd of May, the High-Court of 
Abo received a communication from the 
Russian commander-in-chief, and in con- 
sequence hereof it issued, on the 27th of 
the same month, a circular, which pro- 
claimed ‘‘ that as soon as it could possibly 
be accomplished all landowners should be 
assembled at the usual assize-halls, there 
to take the oath of allegiance graciously 
commanded by his Russian majesty ; but 
if notwithstanding, and as was not to be 
expected, any such landowner or other 
person from any cause whatsoever did not 
wish protection for life or property, he 
could on this condition refuse to take the 
oath in question.’’+ 

At about this time or a little before, all 
employés and persons of the middle or 
higher classes were commanded to take 
the same oath of allegiance; and with such 
severity was this carried through, that 
even school boys and gymnasium-scholars, 
provided they had completed their 15th 
year, were compelled to go through the 
same ceremony. It occurred also on this 
occasion, for instance in Tavastehus and 
in Borga, that Russian cannons, probably 
however by a mere accident, happened 
to be drawn up outside the church-doors, 
while the ceremony of allegiance was 
being performed within. It is not our 
meaning to blame this circumstance, even 


although it should not have been done 

without design (for the conqueror was in a 

foreign land, and among a people as yet his 

enemies) ; we merely-mention it as con- 

nected with the idea of a “‘ separate peace.” 
* * * * 


By a proclamation issued in Abo, May 
28th, by Count Buxhoevden the Russian 
commander-in-chief,t the inhabitants of 
Finland were ordered to give up all arms 
of every kind, and he who did not perform 
the same within the space of one week, 
was not only to be subject to heavy fines, 
** but would also be regarded as a rebel to 
be capitally punished by military law, 
being, according to circumstances, either 
hanged or shot.’’ These orders were 
executed with such harshness, that even 
rifles of the finest bore were taken from 
the peasantry. Thus was that country 
completely disarmed, which was afterward 
to make peace and alliance with its con- 
querors, on its own account. 

On the 5th of June, 1808, was issued 
his Imperial Majesty’s gracious manifesto 
respecting the incorporation of Finland 
with the Russian empire.§ It opens as 
follows: ‘‘ According to the decision of 
the. Most High, who has blessed our arms, 
we have united to the Russian empire for 
ever the Province of Finland. With satis- 
faction have we heard, that the inhabitants 
of this province, as a pledge of their 
fidelity and eternal attachment to the 
Russian Crown, have taken a solemn 
oath.’ It is further mentioned, that “the 
inhabitants of the now conquered Finland 
have from this time forward taken their 
place among those peoples who obey the 
Russian sceptre and constitute with them 
one empire.” 


In this manner was Finland, step by 
step, transformed into a Russian pro- 
vince. 

With these and further details Pekka 
Kuoharinen has triumphantly demo- 
lished the whole argument of Professor 
Hwasser as to the independence of 
Finland, and the “separate peace” it 
made with Alexander. The import- 
ance of this reply, supported by public 
documents, will be immediately per- 
ceived when we consider that it lies at 
the bottom of the whole theory of the 
impossibility of any restoration of Fin- 
land by Alexander in 1812. As to the 
hindrances asserted to have existed 





* Bulletiner under Kriget imellan Sverige, Ryssland och Danmark, Aren 1808 
och 1809. Stockholm, 1812. p. 2, 3. 
t+ Samling af Placater, forordningar, Manifester, m.m. Vol. I. Abo, 1821. p. 8. 
¢ Bulletiner under Kriget, aren 1808, och 1809. Stockholm, 1812, Sheet 14. 
§ Samling af Placater, &c. tom. I. p. 9. 
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inst this same re-union, on the 
ground of the dislike of the Finlanders 
to “sacrifice all!” for that purpose, 
— Kuoharinen continues as fol- 
ows :— 


A sacred feeling unites two peoples, 
who have lived for centuries under the 
same government, They have shared with 
each other weal and woe, glory and reverses, 
victory and defeat; they possess remem- 
brances in common, and a common history. 
They have grown up as foster-brothers 
who, after the old northern custom, have 
mingled blood with each other, and have 
avenged mutual sufferings and injuries. 
Such a foster-brother community is like a 
tree in whose crown the genii of past ages 
whisper, and whose roots have pierced 
down to the inner earth. Such a feeling 
is deep, serious, and holy; and if ever the 
sword should cut asunder the tie which 
united the inhabitants, it yet cannot blot 
out memory and love from the hearts of 
the separated peoples. These cannot be 
changed as one changes the one garment 
for another; they are not altered by an 
oath of fidelity, as a tree is clipped or its 
stem hewn down. 

Finland had subsisted as a part of Sweden 
for a space of above 650 years. It had 
received thence its religion, its civilization, 
its laws and its customs. It had enjoyed 
in common with Sweden all the advantages 
of a free constitution; it had so grown 
together with the mother-country, that 
each individual called himself a Swede. 
In 1812, Finland was a three-years’ old 
Russian province. By its emperor it was 
treated with all imaginable mildness and 
favour ; every possible attempt was made 
to gain the confidence and the love of the 
inhabitants, all was done to satisfy it and 
fulfil every reasonable desire. But can 
the mild rule of three‘short summers root 
out the attachment founded on 650 winters 
of enlightened government? This ques- 
tion does not contain any complaint; its 
object is only to explain a fact now gene- 
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rally known. Even the magic influence 
which drew all to Alexander, disappeared 
in his absence like a blue mist before the 
antique love of country, and the old 
Swedish recollections, Alexander was 
loved with a warm heart, but every one 
in his inmost bosom felt himself a Swede. 
Nor was this treachery, or a deceitful 
hypocrisy. It was the new attachment 
struggling with the ancient national feel- 
ing. It. was, if one so will, the young 
storm of the moment battling to overturn 
the lofty oak whose roots held fast in the 
rock below. 

The author of this work was in Abo in 
1812 when the treaty was concluded there. 
He was employed in the highest executive 
court in the country, and was thereby 
enabled to ascertain the opinion of both 
the men of influence and of the people in 
general, and he must give his testimony 
that there was but one voice among all 
classes for a re-union with Sweden. This 
was by no means meant as dissatisfaction 
with the actual supremacy of Russia, for 
no cause had then been given for this 
feeling ; it was the expression of the old 
national attachment subsisting in every 
bosom. How far this general wish was 
prudent or not is quite another question, 
and does not now belong to our subject ; 
to show the emptiness of our author’s 
assertions, it is sufficient that it was there, 
and that it was decidedly pronounced. 
Everyone who then resided in Abo saw with 
what delight the people greeted the foreign 
hero (Charles XIV. John, then Crown- 
Prince of Sweden], with whose person 
most of them probably attached hopes for 
the future. We now speak of 1812; since 
then a new race has sprung up around us, 
with other household gods. Much has 
been changed hereby, but much remains 
the same. The spirit of the past broods 
over the ocean, though innumerable waves 
dash themselves thereunder and die away. 
Nations are the oceans—individuals are 
the billows that rise and fall.* 

(To be continued.) 





UNDESIGNED IMITATIONS. 
Shakspere of Erasmus.—Scott of Hor. Walpole.—Eugene Sue and Dumas of Schiller. 


WE have all of us at one time or 
another had occasion to remark how 
the mind when possessed with an idea 
becomes morbidly acute on that parti- 
cular point, and forces and distorts 
everything within its cognisance until 
it bends it to the service of the favour- 


ite conception. Thus political guid- 
nuncs discern symptoms of plots and 
intrigues where, to the ordinary under- 
standing, all is fair and above-board ; 
while persons whose natures are sensi- 
tive and suspicious detect a sneer in 
every smile and a sarcasm in every 





* Finland och dess Framtid, pp. 24-27. 
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jest. Those who trace the similarities 
between authors seem peculiarly ex- 
to this tendency, and often find 
food for ulation when the re- 
semblance is so slight as to be invi- 
sible to - — = porate yg - 
again, where the idea su to 
stolen is so obvious as e be all but 
innate. Of this kind were those two 
Shaksperian critics who drew down 
upon their heads the awful indigna- 
tion of the oracle of Bolt Court, one of 
them by detecting in the expression 
“ Go before, I'll follow,” a translation 
of the Latin “I pre, sequar,” and the 
other by imputing to Caliban who, 
rope a pleasin ee says, ‘< cried 
to slee in,” a plagiarism from an 
ode of jh 
At the risk of being ranked with 
these unfortunate gentlemen, we ven- 
ture to bring forward some coinci- 
dences in which we conceive that the 
later writers have been influenced, 
though unconsciously, by an indistinct 
reminiscence of the works of their pre- 
decessors. 
Whatever may be thought of Shak- 
’s erudition, and it is likely enougb 
at, compared with Ben Jonson's 
“huge store,” his learning was but 
oak still it cannot be doubted that 
he had sufficient acquaintance with 
Latin to peruse a book so easy and 
simple in its lan e as the Colloquies 
of hasten which was indeed written 
for the benefit of the little Frobenius, 
and, being extensively used in schools, 
not improbably introduced Shakspere 
himself to therudiments of that tongue. 
However that may be, in one of the 
Colloquies termed the Senatulus, the 
female portion of the community are 


represented as determined on legis- . 


lating for themselves, and summoning 
a parliament for that purpose. A de- 
bate arises as to whether a member 
who, when on her legs, speaks ill of 
her husband, is to be deemed out of 
order or no. One of them, Cornelia, 
then puts in this plea for the men. 


Quanquam autem habemus non paucas 
justze querimonise causas, tamen expensi 
rerum omnium summf nostra potior est 
quam illorum conditio. li dum querunt 
rem, per omnes terras ac maria volitant, 
non sine capitis discrimine : illi, si bellum 
incidat, excitantur buccina, ferrei stant in 
acie, dum nos domi sedemus tute. 


To this passage we think that Ka- 
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tharine is somewhat indebted when 

advocating the “awful rule and 

right supremacy” of husbands over 

wives. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy sovereign : one that cares for thec 

And for thy maintenance : commits his body 

To painful labour both by sea and land : 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold ; 

While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe. 
(Taming of the Shrew, Act V. Scene ii.) 

Again, in the colloquy entitled Proci 
et Puella, the lover thus urges his suit. 

Pamphilus. — Saltem illud responde, 
utrum est elegantius spectaculum, vitis 
humi jacens et computrescens, an amplexa 
palum aut ulmum, eamque purpureis uvis 
degravans ? 

Maria.— Responde tu mihi vicissim, 
utrum spectaculum amoenius, rosa nitens 
et lactea in suo frutice, an decerpta digitis 
et marcescens ? 

Pamphilus.—Ego rosam existimo feli- 
ciorem que marcescit in hominis manu, 
delectans interim et oculos et nares, quam 
que senescit in frutice, nam et illic futu- 
rum erat ut marcesceret. 

In writing this passage Erasmus evi- 
dently had in view Catullus’s Epitha- 
lamium, and we think that it has in its 
turn supplied the germ of the well- 
known lines in the Midsummer's Night 
Dream. 

But earthlier happy is the rose distill’d 
Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 


A little further on in the colloquy 
last mentioned we find this passage :— 


Maria. — Attamen favorabilis atque 
plausibilis apud omneis virginitas. 

Pamphilus.—Elegans quidem res puella 
virgo: sed quid juxta naturam prodigiosius 
anu virgine? Nisi matri tus defluxisset 
flos ille, nos istum flosculum non habere- 
mus. Quod si, ut spero, non sterile erit 
nostrum conjugium, pro und virgine 
multas dabimus, 


In All’s Well that Ends Well, Act 
I. Scene ii. Parolles uses similar 
arguments to Helen. 


Parolles.—It is not politic in the com- 
mon-wealth of nature to preserve virginity. 
Loss of virginity is rational increase, and 
there was never virgin got till virginity 
was first lost. That you were made of is 
metal to make virgins. Virginity, by being 
once lost, may be ten times found: by 
being ever kept, it is ever lost; ’tis too 
cold a companion: away with it. 

Helen.—I will stand for’t alittle, though 
therefore I die a virgin. 

Parolles,—There’s little can be said in 
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it, ’tis against the rule of nature. To 
speak on behalf of virginity is to accuse 
your mother’s, which is most infallible 
disobedience. 

Lovelace also had probably read and 
remembered this dialogue, for in an 
Elegiacal Epitaph on the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Filmer, after lauding the 
charms of the young lady's mind, he 
says— 

Nor were the rooms unfit to feast 

And entertain this angel-guest. 

And in the colloquy we have the 
following : 

Maria.— Fortassis alia videbor, ubi 
morbus aut stas hanc formam immutarit. 

Pamphilus.—Nec hoc corpus, o bona, 
semper erit zque succulentum. Sed ego 
non contemplor tantum istud undique fio- 
rens atque elegans domicilium: hospitem 
magis adamo. 

This metaphor, however, is so ob- 
vious that possibly the resemblance 
“—™ merely the result of chance. 

e now turn to the Wizard of the 
North; and in James Wallace, a novel 
written by Robert Bage, and edited 
by Scott, we find that the hero from 
whom the book takes its name, and 


whose pres is unknown, is brought 


up with one Paracelsus Holman, under 
the roof of the father of the latter; 
the disposition of young Holman being 
rash and perverse, while that of Wal- 
lace is steady and modest. The two 
yon men contract a close ye gn 
and Wallace going forth into the world 
to seek his fortune, and search for his 
parents, the story is carried on by 
means of a correspondence between 
the two friends, in which the more 
rational Wallace takes frequent occa- 
sion to admonish and reprimand the 
headstrong and crotchety Holman. The 
resemblance between the plan of this 
work and that of Redgauntlet isobvious 
at a glance; there is indeed one dif- 
ference between the two, that Sir 
Walter has transposed the characters 
of the two youths, and represents the 
wanderer as flighty and frivolous, 
while the stayer at home is steady and 
sensible. 

In Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto we meet with the following 
passage : 

As she said these words they (é. e. the 
Princess Matilda and her maid Bianca) 
heard the casement of the little window 
beneath Matilda’s open. They listened 
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attentively, and in a few moments thought 
they heard a singing, but could not 
distinguish the words. [The Princess 
then opens the window and inquires who 
is there, and the narrative thus proceeds :] 
“ T am not here willingly,” answered the 
voice; “but pardon me, lady, if I dis- 
turbed your rest. I knew not that I was 
overheard. Sleep had forsaken me. I 
left a restless couch, and came to waste 
the irksome hours with gazing on the ap- 
proach of morning; impatient to be dis- 
missed from this castle.” “ Thy words 
and accents,’’ said Matilda, “ are of a me- 
lancholy cast. If thou art unhappy I 
ity thee.’ ..... “1 ogy 
appy,’’ replied the stranger, “ but I do 
alk cought of the lot which heaven has 
cast for me. I am young and healthy. .. 
If I sigh, lady, it is for others, and not 
for myself.’’ ‘* Now I have it, Madam,” 
said Bianca, whispering the Princess, 
‘¢ this is certainly the young peasant, and, 
by myconscience, he is in love.” ... ‘ Speak 
uickly,”” said Matilda, ‘ the morning 
lawns apace ; should the labourers come 
into the fields and perceive us,’’ &c. 


With this scene compare The Lady 

of the Lake, canto vi. § 23. 

But sudden see! she lifts her head ! 

The window seeks with cautious tread ; 

What distant music has the power 

To win her in this woful hour ? 

Twas from a turret that o’erhung 

Her latticed bower the strain was sung. 


Here follows the Lay of the Impri- 
soned Huntsman, which is too long to 
be extracted here, but, if our ers 
will take the trouble to compare it 
with the extracts we have just given, 
they will find the turn of thought in 
the two to be the same. 
While we are upon this subject, we 
may remark, that in constructing the 
lot and drawing the characters of his 
keby, Scott had in view this same 
tale the Castle of Otranto. The Man- 
fred and Conrad of the latter corre- 
spond pretty closely with the Oswald 
and Vfred. of the former ; the trials 
of the Isabella of Walpole are not very 
different from those of the Matilda of 
Scott, and the fortunes of Theodore 
seem to have enggettes those of Red- 
mond O’Neul. Many minor points of 
resemblance will occur to those who 
have fresh in their memory both the 
tale and the poem. . 
. Wenow again turn from the Wizard 
of the North to those modern French 
enchanters M.M. Sue and Dumas. In 
some of the works of these writers the 
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leading personage is represented as 

ifted with pes at hea almost super- 

uman ; strength, beauty, activity, and 
a perfect acquaintance with all the arts 
of self-defence; courage and sagacity, 
resolution and endurance, together 
with the command of an inexhaustible 
purse, making up the wondrous com- 
position. It does not escape the ob- 
servation of one so richly endowed that 
poetical justice is not always meted 
out in this world, but that the ungodly 
not unfrequently flourish like a green 
bay tree, while the virtuous are obliged 
to _ up with poverty and contempt; 
and, being of a hot and impatient tem- 
perament, the hero cannot wait for 
the final distribution of rewards and 
punishments, but, taking on himself 
the duties he deems Providence to 
have neglected, sets forth as a self- 
constituted avenger and benefactor, 
and endeavours, not unsuccessfully, to 
remove the inequalities, or as he terms 
it the injustice, of the divine dispensa- 
tions. 

In the novel of Mathilde we find a 
hero of this kind—here, however, onl 
in the bud; but in the Mystéres e 
Paris he once more makes his appear- 
ance and this time full-blown as Ro- 
dolph Prince of Gerolstein. In the 
Comte de Monte Christo again we 
have a remarkably fine specimen of 
the same genus, and the character is 
apparently so much a favourite with 
both the writers we have named, that 
we doubt not those better acquainted 
with their works than ourselves, will 
call to mind more than one other in- 
stance. Wesubmit, however, that the 
idea is anything but new, and that the 
sire and prototype of these numerous 
worthies may be found in our old 
friend the Karl von Moor of Schiller. 
We will cite one passage out of many 
which exhibits the lofty views and as- 

irations of that interesting enthusiast. 

e is addressing the band of robbers 
of which he is the captain. 

Das hat euch wol niemals getraiimt, 
das ihr der Arm hoherer Majestiiten seyd ! 
der verworrene Kneul unsers Schicksal 
ist aufgelist. Heute, heute hat eine un- 
sichtbare Macht unser Handwerk geadelt ! 
Betet an vor dem, der euch dies erhabenen 


Loos gesprochen, der euch hieher gefiihrt, 
der euch gewiirdiget hat, die Schréckliche 
Engel seines finstern Gerichtes zu seyn! 
Entbliset eure Haupter! Kniet in der 
Staub und stehet geheiliget auf! [sie 
knien]. Die Raiiber, act iv. scene v. 


Before, however, Schiller dismisses 
his hero from the stage, he takes care 
to represent him as abjuring his crazy 
aspirations and bewailing his empty 
self-conceit. In the last scene he re- 
signs the captaincy of the band, and 
this dialogue then ensues : 


Raiiber.—Ha muthloser! Wo sind deine 
hoch fliegende Plane! Sind Saifen- 
blasen gewesen, die beim Rauch eines 
Weibes zerplazen ? 

R. Moor.—O iiber mich Narren, der 
ich wihnete die Welt durch Greuel zu 
verschénern, und die Gesetze durch Gesetz- 
losigkeit aufrecht zu halten. Ich nannte 
es Rache und Recht. Ich masste mich an, 
O Vorsicht, die Scharten deines Schwerds 
auszuwetzen, und deine Partielichkeiten 
gutzumachen—aber—O eitle Kinderey— 
da steh ich am Rand eines entsetzlichen 
Lebens und erfahre mit Zahnklappern 
und Heulen das zwei Menschen wie ich 
den ganzen Bau der sitilichen Welt zu 
Grund richten wiirden. Gnade, Gnade 
dem Knaben, der Dir vorgreifen wollte! 
Dein eigen allein ist die Rache. [Die 
Raiiber, act v. scene ii.] 


It is much to be wished that M.M. 
Sue and Dumas, having copied so 
much from the German dramatist, had 
also followed him in this particular; 
but we are sorry to say that their heroes 
leave the field with flying colours, and 
the impression left on the reader's 
mind is that a person playing a réle of 
this kind is not merely useful but al- 
most necessary in the drama of life. 

It may, however, be said that this 
conception was not new even in the 
hands of Schiller, but that he took the 
idea from the knights errant of the 
middle ages; and in his preface indeed 
he terms his hero der seltsame Don 
Quixote. He has, however, so much 
developed and embellished the original 
design that it may be looked on as 
almost a new creation of his hands—a 
praise to which his French successors 
are certainly not entitled. a’ 
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SUPPRESSION OF FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN INDIA. 


IT is a favourite remark among the 
half-educated natives of Bengal, that 
if the British empire in the East were 
suddenly brought to a close, the only 
memorial of its former existence would 
be found in some thousands of empty 
bottles encumbering certain low shops 
in the bazaar. ntil very recently 
this bitter taunt was not altogether 
devoid of truth; but now we can 
proudly point to monuments more en- 
during and more useful than those of 
marble or bronze. Not only can we 
boast of our roads, canals, colleges, 
and other material improvements, but 
we may also take credit to ourselves for 
the suppression of Thuggee, the aboli- 
tion o the barbarous rite of Suttee, and 
the marked diminution of the crime 
of Female Infanticide. On the last 
named subject a few observations may 
not be oe ep to the general 
reader, although the topic is no longer 
possessed of the recommendation of 
novelty. 


Of all the indigenous peoples of Hin- 


doostan, the Rajpoots are pre-eminent 
for martial prowess, lofty pride, chi- 
valrous bearing, and a certain degree 
of barbarous refinement. Their early 
achievements have been so eloquently 
chronicled, their manners and customs 
so amply illustrated by Colonel Tod, 
that it would be a work of supereroga- 
tion to do more than refer to the Annals 
of Rajasthan compiled by that dis- 
—— officer. 

e besetting sin of the Rajpoot is 
a morbid and selfish vanity, that goes 
far to neutralise his many noble qua- 
lities. For the sake of popular ap- 
plause, of being greeted with the accla- 
mations of a mob of minstrels, jugglers, 
and vagabonds, of being colebeated 
in the monotonous and interminable 
chants of the bards, he will bestow an 
enormous sum of money on his daughter 
as her marriage dower, and squander 
the remainder of his wealth among the 
motley crew assembled at the solemnity. 
In ancient times the Rajpootnee dam- 
sel selected her lover from the many 
suitors for her hand who came together 
for that purpose on some appointed 
day. But on a certain occasion a feud 
arose, and a fierce civil strife cost the 
tribe so much of its noblest blood, that 


the ceremony of the mala was discon- 
tinued by common consent. A revo- 
lution in manners ensued fatal to the 
independence of the gentler sex. A 
warrior disdained to owe his wife to 
aught but his own strong arm and 
trusty steel. He won, but he wooed 
not. By force, or by wile, he carried 
off the maiden he had learned to desire, 
and his captive became at once his 
spouse and his slave. 

In all parts of India a false delicacy 
has rendered the position of father-in- 
law, or of brother-in-law, one of re- 
proach; but among the Rajpoots such 
was especially the case, because the 
daughter, or the sister, was little better 
than the domestic drudge of her con- 

ueror. It may be easily imagined 
that a proud and sensitive race would 
chafe under such a terrible stigma, and 
would seek to avoid the disgrace. Nor 
should we be surprised if the unhu- 
manized barbarian scrupled at no 
means, however atrocious, to free him- 
self from the chance of such a calamity. 
The most obvious and the most effec- 
tual way of escape was by destroying 
the innocent cause of his anxiety at 
her very birth. And thus female in- 
fanticide became a practice, an ordi- 
nary and recognised mode of removing 
an anticipated evil. 

In justice, however, to our common 
nature, it must be stated that it was 
not without a struggle that the Raj- 
poots submitted to what they deemed 
a necessary evil. We learn from their 
historian that they were often heard to 
exclaim, “ Accursed be the day wherein 
a woman child was born to me!” and 
a more modern writer tells us that the 
late Rajah of Mynpoorie was always 
moody and restless when the crime 
was to be committed in his fort, and 
that he would strive to hush the still 
small voice within him, by bestowing 
presents upon the Brahmans,—money, 
a horse, or an elephant. 

It is true that the sword, the shield, 
and the spear are no longer the arbiters 
of wedlock, and that the Rajpoots have 
ceased to use violence as a preliminary 
to matrimony. But the false position 
of the woman, and the inferior social 
position of the father-in-law, remain 
unchanged to the present day. The 
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latter is in every thing subservient to 
his son-in-law, can refuse him nothing, 
and may claim from him no service in 
return. Until within the last few 
years his daughter's betrothal was the 
forerunner of” his own ruin and degra- 
dation. He was impoverished by her 
dower, and insulted by her husband. 
It needed, therefore, no ordinary ten- 
derness of feeling, no common degree 
of moral courage, to nourish and bring 
up the puling abe that was to cause 
so much vexation and sorrow; and in 
India marriage is a necessity. The 
unmarried woman is almost an outcast 
from society. It is an opprobrium to 
herself and her family if she be not 
betrothed at the age of puberty, which, 
in that climate, is usually attained be- 
tween the years of nine and twelve. 
Female infanticide has consequently 
continued to prevail down to our own 
times. 

According to Colonel Tod, there are 
thirty-six royal races, chatees raj-cila, 
each of which is subdivided into nu- 
merous branches, sacha, and these again 
into unnumbered clans, or gofra. 
Every Rajpoot is supposed to be con- 
versant with his own pedigree, and to 
be able to repeat his gotra acharya, or 
genealogical tree. Of course very few 
are gifted with this talent, and a bard 
or professed genealogist has become a 
constituent member of a wealthy house- 
hold. ‘To show the necessity of such 
an appointment, it will suffice to ob- 
serve, that families of the same tribe 
cannot intermarry, though centuries 
may haveelapsed since their divergence 
from the parent stock. For instance, 
the Seesodia and Aharya, the two 

and subdivisions of the Gehloses, 

me separated upwards of eight 
hundred years ago, and yet at this 
moment an intermarriage would be 
pronounced incestuous. It once hap- 
pened that a prince of Boondi married 
a lady of another family, but, a bard 
reciting the gotra acharya, it appeared 
that the bride belonged to a sacha, or 
ramification, of the Chohan tribe, of 
which the Boondi family was also a 
branch. A divorce was declared with 
many ee rites, and both parties 
were overwhelmed with shame and 
affliction. 

It was naturally among the highest 
Rajpoot tribes that the humiliation 
arising from a daughter was most 
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keenly felt, and among them has like- 
wise been the greatest destruction of 
female children. In many clans not 
a single instance has been known for 
centuries of a female infant being 
allowed to survive. Hundreds of years 
have passed away since the gloomy 
walls of the native fort at Mynpoory 
have been gladdened by the bright 
smile of the babe, or have re-echoed 
the ringing laugh of the merry girl as 
she toyed with her mother, her little 
brother, or her nurse. And this is no 
solitary instance. Death was the rule 
—life the rare exception. Unable to 
find wives from classes of equal rank 
and purity, the nobler Rajpoots have 
been compelled to marry the daughters 
of humbler tribes, compensating the 
inferiority of birth by the magnitude 
of the dower. And thus the most 
lowly tribes of all could nowhere ob- 
tain a mate of Rajpoot blood. 

Nor was it merely the amount of 
dower to be paid with a daughter that 
caused a Rajpoot father so many 
anxious moments: he was equally 
obliged to squander an enormous sum 
of money amongst the bards, mendi- 
cants, and Brahmans, who attended as 
unbidden and most unwelcome guests. 
In former times fabulous wealth was 
thus squandered in order to secure the 
mercenary culogies of these dispensers 
of fame. Colonel Tod quotes from 
a native bard the following signifi- 
cant verse: “The Dahirna emptied 
his coffers on the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with Pirthfraj, but he filled them 
with the praises of mankind.” Even 
during the present century the Rana 
of Oodipore expended nearly 10,000/. 
in presents bestowed upon the chief 
bard; and still more recently the 
bride’s father was actually murdered 
because he refused the attendant mis- 
creants the amount they demanded. 
These idle vagabonds would come a 
distance of twenty to thirty miles, and 
ye themselves at a convenient spot 

y which the procession must = 
from the house of the bride’s father. The 
claim they made was one rupee—an 
English florin—for every one of them- 
selves, for each of their followers, and 
for every horse, foal, and dog in their 
company ; and on the occasion above- 
mentioned the unfortunate parent hav- 
ing declined to give more than four 
pice (three halfpence) a head, he was 
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put to death with much ignominy and 
violence. 

An untravelled Englishman, or in- 
deed any one accustomed only to the 
usages of Europe, may possibly assert 
that nothing is more easy than to in- 
troduce a penal statute, prohibitin 
infanticide, and rendering unlawfi 
these tumultuous assemblages at marri- 
age festivals. No doubt these gather- 
ings might be prevented, and a recent 
enactment has actually been directed 
against them. But it would be really 
impracticable to put an end to the 
murder of female children by any legal 
decree. The Rajpoot chieftain dwells 
in a sort of fortified inclosure sur- 
rounded by lofty mud walls. His fol- 
lowers reside with him ; they practice 
the same customs, and are entirely 
devoted to him. They regard the de- 
struction of the female infant as rather 
a meritorious, or at least as a neces- 
sary act, and no prospect of emolument 
would induce them to betray their 
chief. Besides, it would be a difficult 
task to bring home the charge of mur- 
der. The babe when born is immersed 
in a bowl of milk, and its struggles 
cease almost before it has breathed the 
breath of life. Or a small piece of 
opium is fixed to the roof of its mouth, 
until it gradually melts, and is ab- 
sorbed into the system, Or, yet more 
horrible, the mother is compelled to 
rub the nipples of her breast with the 
fatal drug, and thus suckle her child 
to death. 

But, although prohibitory edicts 
would prove ineffectual, the same ob- 
jection would not apply to a sumptuary 

w to regulate the amount of dower, 
if the same could be rendered palatable 
to the most influential members of the 
Rajpoot tribes. The experiment was 
worth a trial, and it was recommended 
by the fact that, in former times, the 
chioftain of Jyepore had endeavoured 
e dower and other 


to regulate “ 
iage expenditure with reference 
to the property of the vassal, limiting 


it to one year's income of the estate.” 
It is true that this wise and beneficent 

an was foiled by the vanity of a 

Hpoot noble; but, nevertheless, it 
held out the best hope of success of 
any that could be suggested. It had 
been tried on a small scale in Mairwara, 
and had succeeded beyond Colonel 


Dixon’s most sanguine expectations, 
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and there seemed no reason why it 
should not be equally effectual with 
the eee 

It should be premised that the first 
public officer who brought the question 
of female infanticide prominently be- 
fore the Government was Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan ; ony the court of directors 
very wisely rejected his proposition 
of taking eee their own ory the 
duty of endowing the Rajpoot maidens. 
At a later period Mr. R. Montgome 
exerted himself to the utmost to chec 
this unnatural crime; but the system 
he introduced was found to be of too 
inquisitorial a nature, and calculated 
to give high umbrage to men of a- 
pooeienty susceptible temperament. 

owever, in 1842, Mr. Unwin having 
ascertained, while encamped in the 
Chohan district, that there was not a 
single female child in existence amongst 
them, immediately adopted a practical 
and judicious mode of inspection. He 
ordered the native watchmen in each 
village to give notice, at the police 
station, of the birth of every female 
child. An officer was instantly des- 
patched to the house to view the infant, 
and the superintendent informed the 
magistrate. An official report as to its 
health was made at the expiration of 
the first month, and in the case of ill- 
ness a trustworthy person was sent to 
ascertain the exact nature of the 
disease. These measures so far suc- 
ceeded, that a female child was saved 
alive in that very fort of which we 
have already ng en as so long fatal 
to the sex. . Thomason, the late 
lamented Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces,—than whom 
no man was ever better acquainted 
with the native character—instantly 
sent to the Rajah a letter of congratu- 
lation and a dress of honour. The 
good policy of this proceeding was 
manifested the very next year, when 
the number of female infants preserved 
increased from 57 to 180. In 1843 not 
one female Chohan was to be found in 
the district, while in August 1851 
there were no fewer than 1268 alive, 
from the age of six years and under. 
But even then it was evident that foul 
play had been at work, for the cor- 
——s number of males was 2161. 
Much had no doubt been done, but it 
was resemyed for that zealous magis- 
trate Mr. C. Raikes to give the decisive 








































































and finishing stroke to the labours of 
his predecessors. 

On the 12th November, 1851, Mr. 
Raikes invited the Rajah of Mynpoorie 
and the chief Chohan thakoors of the 
district to meet him at his camp at 
Sumaon, and there induced them to 
sign the following resolutions :— 


Resolutions of Chohan Thakoors concerning 
Marriage Expenses. 

Since in our tribe, owing to the expenses 
incurred in marriages, many evils have 
grown up, we, the undersigned, enter into 
the following engagements, and attest the 
same before the magistrate of our district, 
so that we may act thereupon, and to the 
best of our power induce all of our tribe 
to do so likewise :— 

Resolution I.—We will in future regu- 
late our marriage expenses by the four 
following grades— 

1s¢ Grade.—For rajahs or thalookdars 
the dower to be demanded on behalf of a 
son from the parents or guardians of a 
marriageable daughter shall not exceed 
rs. 500 (50/.), one-third of this sum to be 
paid at the period of betrothal, one-third 
at the door of the girl’s father when the 
marriage procession arrives, and the re- 
mainder in the shape of pin money. 

2nd Grade.—For zemindars, rs. 250, 
one-third, &c. as above. 

3rd Grade.—For others in easy cir- 
cumstances, rs. 100, one-third, &c. 

4th Grade.—For all other decent people, 
one rupee. 

Resolution II.—If the father of any 
marriageable damsel chooses of his own 
will to give more than is specified in Res. 
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I. well and good ; but if the father of any 
youth demands more than has been speci- 
fied in Res. I., we will remonstrate with 
him. If he persist, we will put him out 
of our brotherhood, because he has from 
his own avarice brought dishonour to the 
father of the damsel. 

Resolution III.—Since the insolence of 
Brahmans and bhats, and barbers and 
others, who abuse decent people for not 
spending large sums at marriage cere- 
monies, is a cause of needless profusion, 
we resolve and promise, when such abuse 
is offered to us or our neighbours, to 
complain at once to the magistrate for 
redress. 

Resolution IV.— To prevent needless 
expenditure in crowded processions, we 
undertake to invite to our family weddings 
a moderate number of persons only, ac- 
cording to the grade we belong to. 

These very sensible Resolutions were 
solemnly ratified on the 9th December 
following by 360 chiefs and leading 
men of the Chohans, and up to the 
present time their conduct has proved 
their sincerity. Very recently this 
monstrous crime has been detected in 
the Punjaub, but prompt measures 
were at once adopted for its punish- 
ment and suppression. The abolition 
of female infanticide is at least one 
honourable monument of British hu- 
manity and perseverance, and genera- 
tions yet unborn will thank the be- 
neficent conquerors who used their 

wer to ameliorate the condition of 
the people their prowess had ~~ 





AT the close of 1757 the affairs of 
Frederick the Great were in a most 
critical posture. On the 18th June in 
that year he had been defeated by 
the Imperial forces at Kollin on the 
Elbe, and there lost 12,000 men. On 
the 6th Dec. we find Voltaire writing 
of him to D’Alembert: “ He will lose 
his own dominions, together with the 
countries he has conquered:” and 
again to D’Argental: “ He is beaten, 
and will be ruined, without a new 
miracle.” Some of Frederick’s own 
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letters and those of his sister the Mar- 
— of Bayreuth, which have 

eretofore been published,* are equally 
desponding: but a most remarkable 
evidence of the state of the great Con- 
queror’s apprehensions at this crisis is 
exhibited in the following document, 
which was recently communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
It was written at the time of his great- 
est peril, when threatened on the one 
hand with invasion by a French army, 
and on the other by the Russians ; and 





* See The Court and Times of Frederick the Great, edited by Thomas Campbell. 1843, 
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it contains his secret instructions to his 
Ministry in the event of his death or 
capture by the enemy. The copy is a 
literal one. 

“ Instruction Secrete Pour le Conte 
de Finkenstein. Berlin le 10 de Janv. 
1757. Dans La Situation Critique 
ou se trouvent nos affaires je dois 
Vous donnér mes Ordre pour que dans 
tout Les Cas Malheureux qui sont 
dans la posibilité des Evenemenns 
vous Soyéz autorissé aux partis quil 
faut prendre. Sil arivoit (de quoi le 
Ciel preserve) qu'une de mes Armées 
en Saxse fut totallement battue oubien 
que Les Francais chassassent les Hano- 
vryeins de Leur pais et si etablissent 
et nous menassassent d’un Invassion 
dans la Vieille Marche, ou que les 
Russes penetrassent par La Nouvelle 
Marche, il faut Sauver la famille 
Royale, les principeaux Dicasteres Les 
Ministres et le Directoire. Si nous 
— — en — du Cété de 
eipssic Le Lieu le plus propre pour 
Ex campers de La famille et du 
Tressor est a Custrin, il faut en ce Cas 
que la famille Royalle et touts cidessus 
noméz aillent escortéz de toute la 
Guarnison a Custrin. Si les Russes 
entroient par la Nouvele Marche ou 
er nous arrivat un Malheur en Lusan, 
il faudrait que tout Se transportat a 

bourg, enfin Le Dernier refuge 
est 2 Stettin, mais il ne faut y aller 
qu’a La Derniere. exstremité. La 
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Guarnisson la famille Royalle et le 
Tresort. Sont Inseparables et vont 
toujours ensemble il faut y ajoutér les 
Diamans de la Couronne, et L’argen- 
terie des Grands Apartemens qui en 
pareil Cas ainsi que la Veselle d’or 
doit etre incontinent Monoyée. Sil 
arivoit que je fus tué il faut que Les 
affaires Continuent Leur train sans la 
moindre allteration et Sans qu’on 
s’apersoive qu’elles sont en d’autres 
Mains, et en le Cas il faut hater ser- 
ment et homages tant ici qu’en prusse 
et sourtout en Silesie. Si javois la 
fatalité d'etre pris prissonniér 
l’'Enemy je Defend qu’on fasse La 
Moindre reflextion sur ce que je pou- 
rois écrire de Ma Detention. Si i 
Malheur m’arivoit je Veux me Sa- 
crifier pour L’Etat et il faut qu’on 
obeisse a Mon frere le quel ainsi que 
tout Mes Ministres et Generaux me 
reponderont de leur Tette qu’on offrira 
ni province ni ransson pour moy et 
que lon Continuera la Guerre en pous- 
sant Ses avantages tout Comme si je 
n’avais jamais exsissté dans le Monde. 
J’espere et je dois Croire que Vous 
Conte Fine n’auréz pas bessoin de faire 
usage de Cette Instruction mais en cas 
de Malheur je vous autorisse a L’Em- 
loyer, et ue que c’est apres Une 
ure et saine Deliberation Ma ferme 
et Constante Volonté je le Signe de 
Ma Main et la Muni de mon Cachet. 
(L.S.) Freperic R.” 
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THE extension of the metropolis 
of the British empire is one of the mar- 
vels of the last century; and its still 
increasing population has already 
reached an amount sufficient for a 
state in itself, and exceeding many of 
the smaller continental governments 
in that particular; whilst it enormously 
transcends them in wealth and influ- 
ence. But it is difficult, by mere num- 
bers, to convey an idea of its import- 
ance. Figures are too abstract, and 
our enumeration soon fails in ideas of 
extension. It requires eyes practised 
and accustomed to large masses of 
population to imagine 100,000; and a 
million is perhaps beyond the scope of 
the mind,—a mere idea of vastness. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XLII. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


It has occurred to me, however, that 
the extension of London may be better 
shown than bya declaration, thatits po- 
pulation has attained to the enormous 
amount of two million souls; and, that 
by setting forth the space of land which 
has been swallowed up, in proves, for 
the shelter of the ever-increasing bulk 
of its inhabitants, during the last cen- 
tury, a more impressive notion of its 
size may be obtained. I am led to this 
by the contemplation of an old map of 
London and its vicinity, published in 
1762, but with improvements to 1766. 
The title is worth recording, it is as 
follows :— 

A Pian oF Lonpon on the same scale 
as that of Paris. * order to ascertain 
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the difference of the extent of these two 
rivals, the Abbé de la Grive’s Plan of 
Paris, and that of London by J. Rocque, 
have been divided into equal squares, 
where London contains 39, and Paris but 
29, so that the superfice of London is to 
that of Paris as 39 to 29, or as 5455 acres 
to 4028. London therefore exceeds Paris 
by 1427 acres, the former being 84 square 
miles, and Paris only 63. By J. Rocque, 
chorographer to his Majesty, in the Strand, 
London, 1762, with new improvements to 
the year 1766. 

The latter part in italics was an 
addition to the original plate. The 
map is dedicated to the Duke of 
Montague. 

The extreme length of London, re- 
| ea a dense mass of inhabited 

ouses, unseparated by fields, was, at 
this time, contained within Whitechapel 
and Hyde Park. At the river sideit was 
somewhat longer, reaching to a line 
ey to Stepney at one end, and to 

othill Fields on the other. On the 
Surrey side, it extended from Rother- 
hithe to the then projected bridge of 
Blackfriars; the road from which to 
St. George’s Fields was planned but 
not yet executed. There were a few 
houses at the foot of Westminster 
Bridge, but Lambeth and Vauxhall 
were as yet outlying villages. The 
width varied : north of the ‘Thames a 
few hamlets were approached,—Hox- 
ton, Bethnal Green, and Spitalfields ; 
and Mile End Road, on the north side, 
was built on continuously, but Hackney, 
Homerton, Newington, Dalston, were 
scattered villages, or hamlets, contigu- 
ous, but not yet united to each other, 
and in the midst of fields and gardens. 
Islington was equally detached, and 
formed a long street of dwellings, 
reaching from the Angel Inn to Canon- 
bury House ; and extending about half 
that distance down the branch called 
the “ Lower Road.” Between this and 
Hackney was an undisturbed range of 
fields, and gardens, a mile and three 
quarters across in a direct line. Isling- 
ton has now a population nearer to 
100,000 ; but in a Gazette, published in 
1751, it is stated to have contained 
nearly “700 houses, including the 
Upper and Lower Holloway, three 
sides of Newington Green, and part of 
Kingsland, on the road to Ware.” 
There could therefore scarcely have 
been more than 5000 inhabitants. The 
City Road is marked out, but not built 


on; there are fields on each side. It was 
projected in 1756 and opened for traffic 
in 1761. The New Road appears as 
an addition on the map ; it was formed 
in consequence of an Act of Parliament 

assed in 1756, to unite Islington to 

addington, and was violently ame 
by the Duke of Bedford, who thought 
it came too near to his house. But, 
with exception of a few habitations at 
Bagnigge Wells and about River Head, 
a line drawn from the near end of the 
City Road to Middlesex = 
formed the extreme boundary of the 
houses. Allnorthwere fields; known by 
the name of Lamb’s Conduit, and White 
Conduit Fields, the Foundling Hospital 
standing alone within the former. I'wo 
aristocratic mansions, Montague House 
and Bedford House, with their gardens, 
formed the boundary at this part. The 
former of these was then the residence 
of the nobleman to whom the map is 
dedicated, and its high gables spoke of 
the era of Louis XIV. It was in fact 
constructed by an architect sent from 
France—the former mansion having 
been destroyed by fire. This noble 
mansion, known so well as the British 
Museum, has now passed away like its 
former tenants, but its name is pre- 
served by the adjoining street. 

Taking the line of Oxford Street 
from the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road, we find a tolerably compact 
mass of dwellings — to Maryle- 
bone Lane, and the village of that 
name is connected with it. A few 
houses are also clustered about the 
corner of Tottenham Court and Hamp- 
stead Roads. One of these was the 
old manor-house of Tottenham Court, 
which gave name to the locality, an 
indication of which is yet preserved 


in two massive imposts of stone,” 


the remains of an entrance. Here 
also was the Adam and Eve public 
house, and the scene of Hogarth’s 
“ March to Finchley.” But beyond 
were nothing but fields all the ey to 
Hampstead; and the “ Mother Red 
Cap” was a solitary house of resort 
for cockney excursionists, at a junction 
of the road leading to Kentish Town. 
It is now entirely surrounded by a 
dense mass of buildings, and retains 
very faint traces of ever having been 
honoured as a suburban retreat. 

The following account of the walk 
from Oxford-street to Tottenham 
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Court, written just fifty years by 
Joseph Moser, esq. (which, we think, 
has escaped the researches of the au- 
thor of the Hand-book of London,) is 
graphic, and not a little interesting :— 


Rathbone Place was built soon after 
Soho Square. I can still remember when 
the street terminated where the o/d build- 
- nowend. At this place there were 

and iron gates, beyond which was a 
large pond surrounded with walks, a good 
deal resembling the reservoir in the Green 
Park; at the upper end of which was the 
same kind of sluice. Fronting this, a 
house much celebrated for the manufacture 
of Bath buns and Tunbridge water-cakes, 
which was connected, by a row of large 
and venerable elms, to another famous for 
conviviality, called the Cock and Pye; 
from which ingenious combination, the 
idea of which was originally Gallic,* the 
back fields had their dominination.t Inthe 
garden of this mansion the busts of the 
Jighting-men, cast in plaster of Paris, and 
curiously coloured, were exhibited. I do 
not mean those of Alexander, Hannibal, 
Ceesar, and such kind of fellows, but per- 
sons considerably more innocent, as they 
only huré each other, viz. George Taylor, 
Broughton, Slack, and a long train of 
their satellites, who displayed their skill 
in the adjacent booth—I believe I should 
call it amphitheatre—at Tottenham Court. 

These walks were a very pleasant pro- 
menade { for the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, &c. as they were planted with 
trees and gravelled. On their sides, par- 
ticularly on the east, a very large space of 
ground was laid out in gardens adorned in 
the rus in urbe style, with Chinese and 
other summerhouses, tents, leaden Mer- 
curies, wooden Venuses, cockle-shell walks, 
fish-ponds, &c. according to the taste and 
opulence of their tenants. These delight- 
ful retreats, in which after the toils of 
traffic or mechanical exertions our ances- 
tors reposed, or rather luxuriated, were 
divided by lanes and allies, the intricate 
meanders of which it almost required the 
skill of Dedalus, or the clue of Queen 
Eleanor, to develope. 

However, one way this labyrinth brought 
you to Tottenham Court Road, and the 
other to a field in which was a pond much 
celebrated for duck-hunting, and other 
metropolitan aquatic sports, which had 
the appellation of the Little Sea. This, I 
think, was the very spot whereon White- 
field’s Tabernacle now stands. A very few 
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cottages intervened between this and the 

Adam and Eve, Tottenham Court ; and 

still fewer from the latter to Mother Red 

Nea ta Magazine for March, 
04. 


Returning to Oxford Street, and pur- 
suing our course westward, we find 
that, in 1766, the north side, from 

lebone Lane to Edgware Road, 
had just been built on; but behind, all 
are fields up to the village of Padding- 
ton. The map, however, marks a very 
significant indication of the change 
about to take place, the word “ kiln” 
being found immediately in the rear of 
these houses. 

Pursuing our imaginary walk round 
the metropolis 100 years ago, we will 
cross the Park from 'T'yburn to Knights- 
bridge; and we observe, that the latter 
hamlet is hardly united to the end of 
Piccadilly, and that Brompton, Ken- 
sington and Chelsea, are hamlets and 
townships, divided from each other by 
fields, but as yet in no way united to 
the mass forming London. Crossing 
the river to Battersea, we find our- 
selves upwards of three miles, in a 
direct line, from the nearest of those 
suburban hamlets, connecting with 
London by the Borough of Southwark. 
This is Newington, but between this, 
however, lie, by the water-side, Vaux- 
hall and South Lambeth. A few scat- 
tered houses are on the roads between 
them. Walworth and Newington join 
each other; but Camberwell and Peck- 
ham are distant suburbs, quite en- 
circled with pleasant fields and gar- 
dens; whilst Deptford, and Greenwich, 
are towns at a distance sufficient to be 
mga perfectly distinct from 

ondon. 

Before I enter into a minute consi- 
deration of the changes that have taken 
place, and which are presented in the 
modern map of London and its en- 
virons, I cannot refrain from pointing 
out an indication of the social condition 
of the metropolis 100 years ago as ex- 
emplified in the map before me. 

The insecurity of the roads about 


the —— previous to the intro- 


duction of a more efficient system of 
police, and of the brilliant gas-lights 





* Il est 14 comme un coq en pate. 


t+ Mr. Peter Cunningham gives the Cock and Pye Fields as the old name for Seven 
Dials: which, according to the text, is a site too far to the south-east. 
t “ When Tottenham fields with roving beauty swarms.’’—Gay to Pulteney. 
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although now a matter of tradition, 
was to our fathers and mothers, and 
still more to a previous generation, a 
painful and very annoying fact. But 
the mounted highwayman has so long 
disappeared that it is only by history, 
or from the narratives of grey-headed 
octogenarians, we are acquainted 
with the exploits of Dick Turpin or 
of Jerry Abershaw. Legislation has 
been long too fond of the in terrorem 
—_ but in 1766 our map tells us, 
that the approaches to London were 
fortified by gallows, the sites of which 
I will point out, as they are drawn 
on the plan in question. At the meet- 
ing of the Edgware Road with Oxford 
Street was the celebrated “ Tyburn 
Tree,” a structure of triangular form, 
probably for extensive accommodation 
in case of a run of business. Casting 
our nn up the Edgware Road, at 
Cricklewood, just over Shoot-up Hill, 
a little beyond Kilburn, in a vacant 
space b the roadside, are two gal- 


lows. One appears to have a pro- 
jecting arm to it, similar to what the 
old ale-house signs display by a coun- 


roadside ; the other is in the form 
of a cross, and, it may be observed, 
each has its tenant ; but this of course 
was introduced by the draughtsman 
to shew its purpose. We will now 
return again to Tyburn, and pursue 
our course to Shepherd’s Bush. Here, 
at the point of the green, are two pre- 
cisely similar to those just deonibed. 
It must be remembered these were 
both on important roads from the me- 
ee having considerable traffic, 
and crossing many lonely commons. 
I may here mention, that there was 
another, not indicated in this map ; it 
was erected in 1759, a little beyond 
Islington, on the road to Holloway; 
but it may have been removed at the 
time of our map. On the other side 
of the Thames, Kennington Common 
was the place of public execution, and 
the gallows is in form of across. At 
the corner of Richmond Park, nearest 
Kingston, is one of triangular form ; 
the spot is called Gallows Hill, and was 
doubtless for the felons convicted at 
the county assizes at that town. All 
the other roads seem to be free from 
these disgusting memorials of a bar- 
barous legislation ; but for the instruc- 
tion of seamen, a conspicuous and pro- 
jecting point of the Isle of Dogs has 


one of these dreary 3 om hang- 
ing over the river side. is was 


questionless for those convicted -of 
murder and piracy on the high seas. 

We will now consider the changes 
that have taken place on the north 
of London, between the boundaries 
formed by the New River and Edge- 
ware Road, as it comprises the most 
important part of the additions for the 
accommodation of the population. 
There are those, still living, who re- 
member a clear vista across fields 
to Hampstead from Nicholson’s dis- 
tillery in John Street, Clerkenwell ; 
and a very large portion of the enor- 
mous extension of Islington has been 
made within the last twenty years. 
That part, which slopes down the hill 
to the valley of the Fleet River, by 
Bagnigge Wells Road, is one of the 
most recent. Pentonville takes its 
name from the proprietor, and is a 
district of great extent, which was 
commenced at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. But it is to the pre- 
sent generation, that the credit of 
seizing upon such large tracts of green 
fields belongs. White Conduit House, 
one of the former suburban places of 
entertainment, which were generally in 
green fields, has but very recently lost 
the last vestige of its former character, 
and its grounds have been covered 
with small tenements. The remains 
of the conduit, to which it owed its 
name, were visible twenty years ago, on 
a bare space of ground opposite ; and 
here, on a Sunday afternoon, was an 
unbroken line of holiday makers, going 
or returning, across the fields to Co- 
penhagen House, another rural place 
of entertainment, which then stood 
quite alone, a long way distant from 

e march of bricks and mortar; but 
which has, in its turn, recently passed 
away, and its neighbouring fields are 
appropriated for the new cattle mar- 
ket which is to take the place of 
Smithfield. 

We will return again in the direction 
of White Conduit Flouse, but keeping 
a little to the north of it, directing our 
steps to a row of tall elms on the side 
of the ny ground. It was close by 
this spot, that a well-defined Roman 
encampment, with deep valla, was to 
be seen. It was a parallelogram, and 
the fosse was from 10 to 12 feet deep, 
and about 20 feet in width. Specula- 
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tion has made this the camp of Sue- 
tonius, and Battlebridge at the foot of 
the valley the scene of the defeat of 
Boadicea. There were but few data 
for this idea; but some few remains 
of weapons have been found in the 
vicinity, and not far from Battlebridge 
the skeleton of an elephant was dis- 
covered. At the period of my first 
acquaintance with this spot, from the 
encampment down to the Small-pox 
Hospital at Battlebridge, were nothing 
. but brickfields. About three or four 
pees ago, not having visited the neigh- 

ourhood for many years, I thought I 
would endeavour to trace out my re- 
collections of the place. It was with 
some difficulty I could persuade myself 
of the identity of White Conduit House, 
although it still preserves its name. 
But as to the Conduit, it had dis- 
appeared ; and every vestige by which 
I could have identified the place was 
utterly gone. I felt interested in the 
fate of the “encampment.” I had seen, 
a few years before, indications of two 
houses being in course of erection in 
the centre, and occupying the rest with 
their gardens. But, now that so many 
dwellings had arisen on all sides, it was 
difficult to find those houses. How- 
ever, I caught sight of the rew of elm- 
trees before mentioned, and, after alittle 
reconnoitring, discovered the range of 
dwellings, and looking over the garden 
wall saw the deep trenches, which were 
not easily to be effaced. Montfort 
Place is the name given to the row of 
houses, and it lies retired, a short dis- 
tance back from the Barnsbury Road, 
about three quarters of a mile from 
White Conduit House. 

Lamb’s Conduit Fields, which lay 
between Tottenham Court, and Bag- 
nigge Wells Roads, were first invaded 
by the Foundling Hospital, which was 
opened as early as 1745. All the streets, 
north of the hospital, are subsequent to 
the date of our map, as well as the whole 
line of squares, Cavendish Square ex- 
cepted, up to the Edgeware Road. 
Opposite Bloomsbury Square was Bed- 
ford House, the residence of the Duke 
of Bedford. It is marked in our map 
as a neighbour to Montague House, 
and was pulled down at the beginning 
of the present century. The names 
belonging to the family of the Russells 
are profusely spread about this district 
in ford, Russell, and Tavistock 
Squares, &c. Portions of the district, 
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called Lamb's Conduit Fields, have not 
been covered until the a gene- 
ration. In many places little oases of 
uncovered land have remained here 
and there, while thick neighbourhoods 
have grown all around. It seems as 
if even bricks and mortar could not 
flourish on every soil, and were some- 
times condemned to a languid exist- 
ence. Whilst all about streets were 
flourishing, and sending forth their 
branches Fa apg stil ne pn 
adjacent fields, or fading ens, large 
districts between Gower Street and 
St. Pancras New Church were left un- 
covered, until the London University 
seized upon one portion, and Euston 
Square upon another. Gordon Square 
has been most unfortunate, and even yet 
presents a melancholy picture of un- 
profitable soil, or unfortunate specula- 
tion. This ground was called the Field 
of the Forty Foot-steps, and is the scene 
of Miss Porter’s novel, so called. 

On the north side of the New Road, 
between Battlebridge and Hampstead 
Road, in the rear of the houses front- 
ing it, is for the most part a low neigh- 
bourhood, especially the district called 
Somers’ Town, begun in 1786. At the 
Brill, which leads into this, the imagi- 
native Stukeley traced out the site 
of a large Roman encampment. The 
old parish church of St. Pancras has 
been rebuilt in the last few years. St. 
Pancras was formerly a poor secluded 
village, and Norden, who wrote in 
the 16th century, speaks of it as a 
haunt of thieves : “ walk not there too 
late,” says he. In the first quarter of the 
18th century this neighbourhood was 
little better ; the whole line of the New 
Road, indeed, was extremely dangerous, 
and the public houses, here and there 
on its side, had but a questionable re- 
putation. One may often observe in 
several of the outskirts of the 
metropolis, certain neglected districts, 
which seem to take us back to the 


condition of a primitive civilization,— 
waste patches of soil, seeming as if 
pushed aside out of the highways of 
traffic, or, with a knowledge of their 
unworthiness, to have skulked aside to 
shroud themselves in obscurity. These 


neglected spots are as frequently ten- 
anted by a class, or race, having but 
little in common with the busy hum 
about them. Nomadic in their habits, 
not exactly living in tents, but in a 
kind of machine midway between a 
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van and a waggon, they seem to seek 
tem resting-places on soil which 
civilization has disdained to occupy. 
Before the Great Northern Railway 
routed them, Battlebridge had a num- 
ber of these tenants. A part of Lock’s 
Fields in Walworth also exhibits the 
same phenomena. Sometimes the move- 
able houses in which they live become 
fixtures to the soil, and gradually ac- 
quire a more stable foundation than 
wheels. But there are reasons for avoid- 
ing this, as such dwellings are exempt 
from rates. A whimsical illustration of 
this fact occurred, but a few years ago, 
in the vicinity of Dockhead. Here is a 
house built of wood, and on wheels. Its 
ingenious tenant has rendered it in ap- 
pearance a very comfortable lodging, 
and the passing stranger would scarcely 
discover its peculiar features. In an- 
swer to a summons from the parish 
authorities for rates, the occupant 
declared “his house was a ‘ wehikel,’ 
a cart,” and to prove it, horses were 
harnessed, and, amid a throng of ad- 
miring spectators, it was drawn down 
to the police office that the question 


might be settled. ‘There was no gain- 
saying a fact so palpable, it was a 
“‘wehikel” as the man asserted, and 
he and his cart returned in triumph to 
its resting-place. 

The Regent’s Park, which occupies 
so — a space in the district under 


consideration, is a great boon to the 
metropolis. It has interposed a large 
gap between the increasing neighbour- 
a does its — as one ~3 the 
t lungs to purify an atmosphere 
fainted by the breath of so many thou- 
sands. The addition of Primrose Hill 
was a good move in a good direction; 
but how much has been neglected 
in this way, and how tardy has our 
government been in providing those 
places for recreation, which are so emi- 
nently demanded by our social system. 
Taking our stand on Primrose Hill, 
we have a glance at what is going on 
now in the extension of London. St. 
John’s Wood has become an immense 
neighbourhood, with Portland Town 
contiguous to it, and we find it has 
now reached Kilburn on one side, and 
advanced within a few fields of Hamp- 
stead. The grounds of Belsize House, 
which lie immediately between Prim- 
rose Hill and Hampstead, are now in 
course of transformation, and will soon 
be covered with residences: and it is 
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greatly to be lamented that this pro- 
perty was not secured to the nation,and 
a noble walk continued from Regent’s 
Park to Hampstead Heath. Passing 
Chalk Farm on the east, let us see what 
is doing in the fields near Kentish Town, 
through which was, a few — ago, sO 
pleasant a stroll up to the Heath. It is 
positively distressing to behold such 

igantic strides of bricks and mortar, 
But still more to perceive the reckless 
and miserable manner in which the 
ground is being laid out. Many ranges 
of dwellings look as if they had been 
tumbled together by chance, or as if a 
deliberate attempt at creating a very 
ugly and Jow district had been re- 
solved on. 

Kentish Town is an old hamlet, but 
Camden Town, its neighbour, was be- 
gun in 1791, and is now of portentous 
dimensions, stretching out to shake 
hands with Islington. The increase 
in the last few years has been im- 
mense, but in all this no ground has 
been set aside for public recreation, 
notwithstanding the enormous popu- 
lation who are interested in it, whilst 
time goes on, and daily the chances 
are peg, eer for any effective 
purpose. e space I have been con- 
sidering between Islington and Kil- 
burn, which has been engulphed in the 
last century, excepting those parts ap- 
propriated to —— park, measures, 
in a direct line, three miles and a half, 
and is rather over two in width, on 
the average. Thus, in this space alone, 
we have nearly as much area as the 
whole of London in 1766. The space 
between the Edgware Road, Padding- 
ton, and Bayswater, comprising the 
district called Westbourn Grove, has 
been filled up quite recently, and sub- 
mney to the construction of the ter- 
minus of the Great Western Railway. 
The fine ranges of mansions facing 
Hyde Park are for the most part 
recent, and the last remnant of the 
gardeners’ grounds adjoining Bays- 
water will soon disappear altogether. 
There are similar extensions of the 
metropolis throughout Kensington, 
Brompton, and Chelsea; all these are 
now in close union with each other, 
and all the fields in the neighbourhood 
of Pimlico, about King’s Road and 
down to the water-side, have been 
swallowed up in the last twenty years. 
Belgravia, a low flat soil, by nature a 
marsh, but by fashion’s caprice con- 
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verted into a chosen spot for the re- 
sidences of wealth and nobility, serves 
to unite in a compact mass the former 
outlying hamlets before enumerated. 
The “ Five Fields,” behind Bucking- 
ham Palace and Knightsbridge, was 
an open space of considerable extent 
until the neighbourhood formed by 
Belgrave Square arose, and gradually 
closed up the whole space between the 
Palace and Brompton. 

It is impossible in so superficial a 
glance as space condemns me to, to 
convey @ very accurate or perfect idea 
of London’s extension in every direc- 
tion. On the Surrey side it has filled 
up all the vacant space between Kent 
Street and Newington and Walworth ; 
for gardeners’ grounds in my recol- 
lection lay between Kent Street and 
the New Kent Road. The latter had 
no dwellings at the time of our map, 
and but few until within the last fifty 
years, and the Old Kent Road had but 
a very few scattered buildings here 
and ‘there. Now, all the intervening 
space (vacant in 1766) between Vaux- 
hall and Kennington, Kennington and 
Camberwell, up to the Old Kent Road, 
is occupied, and but a small interval 
separates Deptford from Rotherhithe. 

Returning again to the other side 
of the river, we find that in 1766, north 
of the line of the City Road, Finsbury 
Fields, so long a favourite place of 
recreation to the citizens, made a com- 
plete division between Islington, Hox- 
ton, and Kingsland. Strange to say, 
whilst many more distant plots have long 
ago been swallowed up, a large piece 
of this a very few years since was un- 
touched, and yet is not wholly seized 
on, although the gradual wasting of the 
brick-earth is fast preparing the soil 
for its tenants. Here again we must 
regret, that no attempt was made to se- 
cure a piece of land, so advantageously 
situated between the densely-inhabited 
districts of Clerkenwell, Hoxton, and 
Islington, for the purpose of public re- 
creation. It would have been near the 
homes of many thousands who cannot 
afford either time, or money, for a = 
by railway into the regions of fres 
air and green fields, which are daily 
becoming to the Londoner so distant 
and so difficult of access. But a walk 
of five minutes from the north end of 
Britannia Fields, for so the remaining 
portion of this district is called, brings 


us to a fine piece of open ground ad- 
joining the Islington Cattle Market. I 
regret to say this will soon be covered 
with dwellings, and then this increasing 
neighbourhood will be as distant from 
a walk into fields as any part of Lon- 
don in 1750. This supineness on the 
part of the government, and perhaps 
of the people themselves, is the more 
lamentable, as the district, I am now 
speaking of, has had around it many 
pieces of land very suitable in position 
for public purposes, although not suf- 
ficient in size to be elevated to the 
dignity of a park. 

urther east the same story of ex- 
tension must be told. The Tower 
Hamlets have closed up, and become 
compact; Spitalfields has long ceased 
to have a green blade; and the time 
does not appear to be distant when the 
river Lee will be the eastern boundary 
of the metropolis. It is fortunate for 
the inhabitants of this part of London, 
and for a still increasing neighbour- 
hood, that Victoria Park has been 
formed; but it is to be regretted that 
it is not at a less distance from the heart 
of the city. At another extreme of 
London, Battersea, the same tard 
wisdom has appeared; Battersea Par 
is an instalment of great value, but 
nothing more. 

Before I close this very imperfect 
sketch, I will just glance at the position 
of London a century ago and at the 
present time. In 1766 it contained 
but 84 square miles; it now covers 40. 
Should even the ratio of increase for 
the last century continue during a 
similar period, London would cover 
200 square miles; but, as the real in- 
crease has been during the last thirty 
years, should we take that ratio of in- 
crease, it is stupendous to contemplate 
the gigantic bulk to which it may at- 
tain? What would our nervous an- 
cestors who, 200 years since, endea- 
voured by Act of Parliament to prevent 
London’s extension, and what would 
Major Rennell say, to find a capital 
already exceeding in population the 
amount he considered the ultimatum 
of possibility in regard to adequate 
supplies of food ? 

any other points of interest have 
occurred to me during this examina- 
tion, but I must leave their considera- 
tion for a future time. 
J. G. Warizr. 
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JEROME CARDAN. 
The Life of Girolamo Cardano, of Milan, Physician. By Henry Morley. 


JEROME CARDAN was born in 
1501, at Pavia. He was the illegiti- 
mate son of a reprobate old scholar 
and a young widow of Milan. Had it 
rested with the sire the son had never 
been born. As it was, he received 
welcome from no one, save the pre- 
vailing plague, which planted its car- 
buncles on his young nose, in the 
shape of a cross, and, it might almost 
seem, doomed him to live a life of 
plagues and crosses for three quarters 
of a century afterwards. 

What Charles Lamb says of the 
poor generally may be applied to Je- 
rome individually,—he was not brought 
up, but dragged up. He was left, dirty 
and deserted, to strangers, but when 
death seemed to be laying his hand upon 
him, when he had reached an age at 
which he might be of some use to his 
wicked old sire, the latter took him to 
himself, and made of him his footboy. 
He was but seven years old at the 


time, and unbaptized. Hard work and 
bad diet had mary deprived his father 


of the service of the little page. The 
father struck a bargain with St. Jerome, 
whereby, if the saint saved the child, 
the child was to be called by the name 
of the saint. The contract was duly 
fulfilled on either side. 

The child vegetated into a weak 
boy, but that boy evinced early signs 
of unusual intellect, and thereby he in 
some degree obtained a place in what 

as the heart of his father. Un- 
educated, save by himself (not always 
the worst of masters), and barely in 
his teens, he wrote a treatise on the 
Earning of Immortality, and he com- 
menced another on the best method of 
pc | at games of chance. The 
oung Jerome was an inveterate gam- 
fier, and, when he developed into the 
old Jerome, his love for gambling was 
not only as inveterate as ever, but he 
was the weak slave of even worse 
vices. He could neither confine him- 
self to one work nor one vice; and 
when, at nineteen, the yellow-haired 
boy went to the university, he was 
affected by external and internal dis- 
orders, had several books, philosophical 
or puerile, in course of completion, and 

3 


was without any fixed principle, save 
that of somehow becoming famous. 
Altogether the young collegian was an 
exceedingly clever, witty, unclean, and 
unpleasant scamp. 

hatever Cardan did, he addressed 
himself thereto with the perseverance 
and power of a Hercules. Learning 
or libertinism, it was all one to Jerome, 
he became steeped to the lips in both. 
Never perhaps was youth so dissolute 
yet so highly accomplished ; never one 
so careless of his person so refined of 
mind, when he chose. He could pass 
from “ Tomith” to treatises on tri- 
angles, from dice to dialectics, and 
from dirty habits to divine medita- 
tions. The love of music too was 
strong upon him, and his heart was 
not hardened, for when his barbarous 
old father died, in 1584, Jerome placed 
an epitaph over him, which, despite its 
pedantic language, showed the filial 
affection of its author. 

The old geometrician left-his family 
but omy provided for, but the 
young scholar maintained a gay life 
for a while on the means supplied to 
him by his mother. He held profitless 
offices, and the poor mother hel 
him to hold them with honour. She 
conferred upon him respectability, by 
enabling him to give good dinners; 
and as for economy, Jerome despised 
the idea of saving, for astrology and 
his horoscope had foretold that he 
could not live beyond the age of forty- 
five, and vogue la galére was the device 
of the scholar. At the same time he 
besieged the Almighty with prayers 
for health, long life, and much enjoy- 
ment, and, to make his chance for the 
triple prize more secure, he opened a 
private account with St. Martin, and 
promised that patron unlimited alle- 
giance, if he would only help him to 
what he desired. St. Jerome must 
have been equally astonished and in- 
dignant when he found his protegé 
giving all his custom in this line to a 
rival establishment. 

The stain on the birth of Cardan 
was obstructive te his career. It was 
only with extreme difficulty that he 
was admitted Doctor of Medicine ; and 
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a small practice, and much siarvation, 
at Sacco, were jealously deemed as 
almost too good Fa a sage with a bar 
sinister in his scutcheon. During the 
six or seven years of his residence at 
the little town just named, Cardan 
laid the foundation of the mixed repu- 
tation which attached to him during 
his after-life ; he performed one or two 
cures in cases of difficulty, wrote vari- 
ous medical treatises that were not 
varied with respect to merit, and de- 
voted himself largely to gambling as 
a resource whereby to live. When he 
had not his pen in hand the dice-box 
was there, and Cardan wore a dagger 
on his thigh, and he was as rapid with 
the use thereof as he ever was with 
that of his tongue. He was a strange 
mixture of fierceness and affection, 
wisdom and weak judgment, know- 
ledge and ignorance; simple faith and 
abject savage superstition; and Mr. 
Morley very well says of him, that 
* where Cardan was thought mad by 
his neighbours, we should think him 
wise; and where his neighbours thought 
him wise, we should think him mad.” 

This is, however, to be taken with 
exception, as, for instance, when Car- 
dan, unable to maintain himself be- 
comingly, tempted fortune and_ took 
unto himself for wife the young Lucia 
dei Banderini, a dowerless girl, with 
whom he removed to Milan, in 1532. 
Famine alone gave them welcome 
there, and Jerome and his bride re- 
moved to the town of Gallareta, where 
every day he grew poorer, save in 
knowledge and superstition, played 
away too even his wife’s jewels and 
bed, and in nineteen months earned 
forty crowns. The couple returned 
once more to Milan, the wife with a 
little son on her bosom, and the strange 
triad took temporary shelter in the 
workhouse, a depth of degradation to 
which even Tasso was reduced once 
in his life, and at which the t was 
as little affected as the physician. 

The latter, it must be confessed, was 
the nobler man of the two. He was 
not content to live at the cost of 
others, nor was it in his nature to be 
ungrateful for service rendered. He 
fought the battle of life in Milan like 
a true-hearted soldier. He was often 
beaten down upon one knee, but with 
a stout heart and arm he held the 
buckler of resolution above his head 
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and pushed his way through opposin 
ills thile he bore the slows of aren. 4 
uncomplainingly. He made a few 
friends, co them assiduously, but 
not servilely, obtained some small oc- 
cupation returning, indeed, but a 
slender honorarium for the exercise of 
any of them, and wrote treatises 
enough on various sciences to make 
the fortune and reputation of half a 
hundred scholars. And at last one of 
his treatises was printed. It was that 
“On the Bad Practice of Medicine in 
Common Use,” and it gained for him 
more shame than honour. The phy- 
sicians could not refute him, but they 
could abuse both him and his treatise. 
The people at large followed the lead 
given by the faculty, and Cardan was 
accounted of as being the very slave 
of that crass ignorance he had at- 
tempted to expose. It has ever been 
so. The old stagers, being idly dis- 
posed, are wrathful when they are re- 

uired to unlearn gross errors, and 
they take their revenge by denouncing 
every new teacher as an ignoramus. 
Jenner was called “fool and knave” 
by the entire body of medical gentle- 
men of his day, and when these were 
compelled to follow Jenner they talked 
of his discovery as if the merit were 
not his but theirs. 

Despite opposition, Cardan was en- 
abled to set up a household, take his 
mother into it, and engage a “ famulus.” 
If he indulged much in dissipation, 
he was also a gigantic worker. His 
brain and his pen were never at rest, 
but he was not always happy in his 
subjects. Fame descended slowly 
upon him for his scientific treatises; 
but when he brought his a to 
bear, by casting the nativity of Christ, 
and writing a biography of the Saviour 
confirmatory of the horoscope, he was 
spoken of as a daringly speculative 
atheist. He was not far from being 
seized by the Inquisition for this work; 
but this was at a later period, and he 
had already made his peace with the 
Church by submitting all he had 
written to her judgment. The judg- 
ment did not at all affect Cardan’s 
convictions. He simply bowed, smiled, 
and was silent. 

In the meantime Cardan maintained 
a terrible struggle for existence. The 
College of Milan steadily refused to 
acknowledge him, — the few patients 
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he acquired barely enabled him to 
live. He was in that condition that 
the birth of two children, a son and 
daughter, pressed upon him; and the 
death of his mother relieved him. Sad 
condition of society when a newly- 
born child meets with no welcome, 
and the departure of a parent is a 
matter for joy! 

It was not till 1539 that the turn- 
ing point in his fortune was fairly 
reached. In that year was imprinted 
his Practica Arithmetica, which gave 
him lasting fame as an author; and in 
the same year, after twelve of applica- 
tion and rebuff, he was enrolled among 
the members of the Milanese College 
of Physicians, “and acquired the legal 
= of practising for fees, or taking 
office as a teacher in the university.” 
It was but reasonable that thereupon 
he addressed himself to the completion 
of an able work on consolation; after 
much weariness and disappointment, 
he had found for both the consolation 
upon which he wrote. Yet, after all, 
he earned, even now, less as a phy- 
sician than as an almanack-maker and 
dabbler in astrology. He added some- 
thing by his lectures, but he was un- 
fortunate enough to have friends will- 
ing to lend him money, and he still 
frequented the gaming table, where he 
won, upon system, and occasionally 
plucked a pigeon. The funds, however, 
got very quickly spent. His com- 
ogee rms was not always with scholars. 

is table was as often surrounded b 
singers; and they who sang, dran 
deeply, and the house of a man who 
was imbued with solemn ideas of re- 
ligion was but an unsanctified home. 
Amid the extravagancea third child was 
born, and Cardan thereupon buckled 
himself to sterner labour, and in 1544, 
he was teaching the college youth of 
Pavia, at an annual income of two 
hundred and forty gold crowns, which 
sum was irrespective of what he might 
be enabled to make by the practice of 
his profession as physician. Ill-em- 
ae as many of Ris hours had been, 

e had nevertheless found leisure and 
sufficient clearness of intellect to com- 
pose his great work on Algebra. It 
was his masterpiece, and, like all 
“- omen it was attacked by the 
sciolists, and not spared by the $5 
but Cardan had an aueer be ued 
he and his book were triumphant. His 


pen was occupied besides on many 
other subjects, and that at one time; 
some were completed, some were never 
seriously intended to be so; some 
were illustrative of wisdom, some of 
science, some of art, some of morals, 
and a tract or two were marked by 
such foolery as scholars could once 
delight in who preferred to write non- 
sense rather than let their restless 
minds run to waste. The result of all 
was an increase both of fame and, in 
some degree, of fortune, and he fully 
merited both, for never had the sun 
seen a man who laboured more assi- 
duously while he did labour, or who 
could so easily, after his jubilant re- 
laxations, put on again the burthen of 
toil, and work on like a giant re- 
freshed. He bore all well, for the sim- 
ple reason that he kept early hours, 
and enjoyed full rest. “He liked to 
spend ten hours in bed, during eight 
of which he slept, if his health hap- 
pened to be pretty good. When he 
was wakeful, he was accustomed to get 
up and walk round his bed, counting 
thousands, with the hope of making 
himself sleepy. He took but little me- 
dicine, being a doctor... The me- 
dicinal remedies most used by him to 
procure sleep were bears’ grease, or 
an ointment of poplar, applied ex- 
ternally in seventeen places.” He loved 
old fashions in dress; and as regards 
diet he preferred heavy suppers to 
light ones, and fish to meat. His 
dinner was the repast of an anchorite, 
and the supper was in fact a late 
dinner. His beverage was wine and 
water, a half pint of each fairly com- 
mingled. He was an uneasy —— 
he was ever looking for omens when 
awake, and his slumbers were op- 
pressed by fearful dreams; but he was, 
in his way, ha PY: until swift death 
took from him his Lucia, and then he 
returned to Milan, where, to draw his 
sorrowful thoughts from dwelling on 
his bereavement, he wrote a laboured 
encomium on gout and a panegyric of 
the Emperor Nero. 

Cardan might have found what the 
French call “distraction” in his sor- 
row had he accepted an offer made 
him to become physician to Pope Paul 
III. (Alexander Farnese), but, favour- 
able as were the terms proposed, Car- 
dan declined them; “the Pope,” he 
said, “is decrepit, he is but a crum- 
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bling wall; and shall I quit a certain 
for an insecure position?” He had 
the courage to resist an offer even more 
tempting from Christian III. King of 
Denmark. Cardan, according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Morley, declined the 
pope’s proposal on the ground that it 
would have involved him in political 
questions, which he hated. It seems 
to us, however, that the Italian was 
probably afraid to trust himself in a 
capital wherein his bold speculations 
on eternal things were accounted of 
as the speculations of an atheist. He 
had many reasons for refusing the offer 
of the royal Dane, but chief amon 

them was his desire to stand well an 

safely with Rome. He objected to 
“the heresy of the Danes,” and would 
not serve a power which respected 
Luther, whose horoscope he had cast, 
and of whom and of whose system he 
had written: “The heresy so widely 
propagated would, he said—and the 
stars said—fall to pieces of itself; for 
it would rear up an infinite number 
of heads, so that, if nothing else con- 
victed it of falsehood, yet by that very 
multitude of opinions it would be 
shewn that, since truth is only one, in 
— there must be error.” And 
ow lame, impotent, and illogical was 


this conclusion, arrived at by a man 
who was so deep a thinker, and who 
himself held opinions which his church 
would not sanction, but which he knew 


to be true. The world would never 
have moved towards truth, nor retained 
what of it is now held in possession, 
but for difference of opinion—for that 
agitation of thought out of which arises 
immutable truth. The Church of 
Rome once held that this world was the 
immoveable centre of our solar system, 
and that the sun revolved around it. 
Some philosophic and not irreligious 
men doubted this, Galileo reflected 
on the doubt, and from reflection 
sprang denial. The old unity party 
condemned both, but even that party 
has been compelled to allow that Ga- 
lileo was right and the church wrong. 
There is no better sport than to listen 
to a jesuitical gentleman of these later 
days commenting upon Newton and 
his philosophy. one latter, it will be 
remarked * the amiable individual 
in question, has been condemned by 
the church, and is, therefore, utterly 
abominable; but (he will add) the facts 
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as stated by Newton are doubtless, in 
themselves, incontrovertible. We have 
heard this admission made many times 
by men who denounced the philosophy 
as churchmen, but who as reflecting 
men accepted it with their whole hearts. 
As for the doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, it may be safely left standing 
where Luther fixed it, with the remark, 
“Tf it be of God, it will continue to 
stand.” 

And so Cardan established himself 
at Pavia, where he laid up money 
by lecturing, by authorship, and by 
the —— of medicine, squandered 
much of it in very indifferent company, 
and wrote precepts for his children— 
two clever en lads, and one 
gentle girl—whereby they might go 
through life more profitably than 5 
had done himself. Some of these pre- 
cepts are terse and suggestive, and are 
strangely characteristic of the author. 
We have space but for a few, as, for ex- 
ample, “ Time governs geen princes 
govern men. Look for the end to 
time.” “Never — on feathers.” 
“ Never associate with a stranger on 
the public road.” “Live joyously 
when you are able; men are worn 
down by cares.” “It is more prudent 
to spend money usefully than to lay 
it by, for more results come of the use 
of money, which is action, than of the 
preservation of it, whichis rest.” “Love 
children, honour brothers; parents and 
every member of the family love, or 
turn out of doors.” “A woman left by 
herself, thinks ; too much caressed, sus- 
pe therefore take heed.” “ Never 
et your children have a stepmother ; 
if you do, never put faith in her as 
their accuser.” ‘“ Deeds are masculine, 
and words are feminine; letters are of 
the neuter gender.” “If necessary, 
slip out of the tie of friendship; never 
break it.” “Put no trust in a red 
Lombard, a black German, a blinking 
Tuscan, a lame Venetian, a tall, thin, 
Spaniard, a bearded woman, a curly- 
pated man, or a Greek.” ‘“ Delay is 
the handle to denial.” “Take care 
that you are better than you seem.” 
“Never lie, but circumvent.” “Be 
more ready to help friends than to 
hurt foes.” It may be added that 
Cardan was somewhat before his age 
in even suggesting tender treatment 
in the education of children. He him- 
self, with much love, was far, however, 


Cardan. 
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from spoiling the child through sparing 
the rod. 

The troublous times in which Car- 
dan lived too often interrupted his 
brief career of prosperity, but they 
never affected his industry. In 1550, 
when Italy was in a condition of ex- 
treme peril and agitation, the philoso- 
pher calmly wrote his thirteen books 
on Metoposcopy, whereby he — 
astrology to the lines on the forehead, 
and from a consideration of both fore- 
told fortunes, and believed in the pre- 
dictions. This occupation he varied 
with researches and essays on Subtlety 
and the Variety of Things—the former 
a book of much learning, ingenuity, 
and childish folly. As an illustration 
of the last, we may cite his theory of 
mountains :— 

Their origin (he says) is threefold. 
Either the earth swells, being agitated by 
’ frequent movements, and gives birth to 
mountains, as to pimples rising from a 
body . . ; or their soil is heaped up by 
the winds, which is often the case in Africa; 
or, what is most natural and common, 
they are the stones left after the material 
of the earth has been washed away by 
running water, for the water of a stream 
descends into the valley, and the stony 
mountain itself rises from the valley, 
whence it happens that all mountains are, 
more or less, made of stones. Their 
height above the surrounding soil is be- 
cause the fields are daily eaten down by 
the rains, and the earth itself decays; but 
stones, besides that they do noé decay, 
also for the most part grow. 


On which delicious ‘wrest Mr. 
Morley well remarks that, — 


The notion that earth taken from stone 
leaves mountains, that a Salisbury Plain 
would be Mount Salisbury, if all the soil 
were taken out of it, and only the stones 
left, was so far curious ; but as it was the 
orthodox belief, it passed into Cardan’s 
mind, with other science of the same kind, 
as learning that was not to be disturbed. 
He had no taste at all for revolutionary 
work, except in medicine. In mathe- 
matics, he was left with his face turned in 
the right direction, and he made a great 
‘and real advance ; in the natural sciences 
he was placed by his learning commonly 
with his face turned in the wrong direc- 
tion, and he went on into metoposcopy 
and other nonsense. 


We may add, that Cardan accounted 
for the earth being higher than the sea 
by stating that the former was lifted 
and held up by the stars! 


One further idea of the complexion 
of Cardan’s philosophy may here be 
cited from the same book. Our hero, 
when treating of the power of warmth 
as a principle of life, quotes Joannes 
Leo, who relates that in Egypt the 
executioner cuts criminals in half, and 
that the upper half being then placed 
upon a hearth, over which quicklime 
had been scattered, will understand 
and answer questions for a quarter of an 
hour! As Madame du Deffand said, 
when told that St. Denis walked with 
his own head under his arm, after de- 
capitation, “Ce n’est que le premier 
pas qui coute,” so in the case of the 
speaking semi-trunks of Egyptian cri- 
minals we might say that, if the torso 
surmounted the difficulty of uttering 
the first word, we might readily be- 
lieve that it talked for a quarter of an 
hour. 

Cardan was a negligent dresser, but 
he admired our English wool, as it will 
be remembered Erasmus did, who has 
put an eulogium thereupon into the 
mouths of one of the speakers in his 
“ Colloquies.” He says that it is no 
wonder that our wool is superior, see- 
ing that we have no poisonous animals, 
that even wolves are so scarce that 


sheep may lee in safety; and 


that England is infested only by the 
fox—a term which will earn for him 
the contempt of all country squires. 
According to him, our sheep in his 
days were the truly proper sheep of 
pastoral poets, and slaked their thirst 
only upon the dews that fell from 
heaven, the waters of the land being 
too gross for their ovine a 
These were just the sort of sheep for 
Amaryllis and Daphne to tend, for 
Acis to lead about in blue ribbands, 
for Watteau to paint at the feet of his 
shepherdesses, and for Dresden china 
bakers to fix in their immortal clay. 
But here Cardan is only speaking 
from hearsay. In 1552 he came among 
us, looked scrutinisingly around him, 
and afterwards recounted his expe- 
rience and impressions. The occasion 
of his coming was to attend Hamilton, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, whom 
good living had reduced to a condition 
from which native therapeutics could 
not raise him. A golden lure brought 
the then renowned Cardan to Scotland, 
and his sensible treatment, not being 
marred by much attendant ridiculous 
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but harmless practice, renovated the 
prelate, and rescued him from dying 
quietly, in order that he might after- 
wards perish violently. Cardan tra- 
velled so slowly that he was almost as 
long in reaching England from Italy 
as the French fleet has been in slowly 
gliding from Brest to the Baltic. On 
his return from Scotland, he saw, con- 
versed with, and learned to love, cer- 
tainly the most loveable of England’s 
sovereigns, our young sixth Edward. 
He sojourned some months here, and 
this is his testimony touching our 
fathers and their habits. “It is worth 
consideration,” he says in his dialogue 
De Morte, “that the English care 
little or not at all for death. With 
kisses and salutations parents and chil- 
dren part; the dying say that they 
depart into immortal life, that they 
shall there await those left behind; 
and each exhorts the other to retain 
him in hismemory. Cheerfully, with- 
out blenching, without tottering, they 
bear with constancy the final doom. 
They surely merit pity,” he curiously 
adds, ‘who with such alacrity meet 


death, and have no pity on themselves.” 


A speaker in the dialogue then in- 
quires how the English look and dress. 
“Tn figure,” replies Cardan, “ they are 
much like the Italians ; they are white, 
whiter than we are, not so ruddy; and 
they are broad-chested. There are 
some among them of great stature, 
urbane, and friendly to the stranger, 
but they are quickly angered, and are, 
in that state, to be dreaded. They are 
strong in war, but they want caution ; 
greedy enough after food and drink, 

ut therein they do not equal the Ger- 
mans. There are great intellects among 
them—witness Duns Scotus and Sui- 
seth, who rank second to none. In 
dress they are like the Italians; for 
they are glad to boast themselves most 
nearly allied to them, and therefore 
study to imitate as much as possible 
their manner and their clothes; and 
yet, even in form, they are more like 
the Germans, the Sant and the 
Spaniards. Certain it is that all the 
barbarians of Europe love the Italians 
more than any race among themselves.” 
Cardan adds that the country as well 
as the people looked to him exactly as 
Italy fia. He would have — 
himself in his own land, especially 
when he “rode about on horseback in 
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the neighbourhood of London.” Nor 
in this do we see any exaggeration, for 
few of the Italian suburbs with which 
he was acquainted could afford such 
sights as the view from Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, which only lacks water to 
render it perfect, Hampstead Heath, 
and the ride over the then open fields 
from Highbury to Hornsey. All the 
English whom he passed, in groups 
sitting together, appeared to him, “in 
figure, manners, dress, gesture, and 
colour,” as so many Italians; “ but 
when they opened their mouth,” he 
says, “I could not understand so much 
as a word, and wondered at them, as 
though they were my countrymen gone 
mad and raving.” 

Cardan returned to Italy by a cir- 
cuitous route, and enjoyed repeated 
ovations by the way from the hands of 
the learned. He took with him an 
English boy of respectable family, 
whom he had offered to bring up, but 
of whom he grew so tired ere many 
days had elapsed, that he had him 
brutally scourged, in order to induce 
the lad to run away. The young Bri- 
ton however had no such idea of a 
breach of contract, but clung to his 
cruel protector, served him, gained his 
love, and met with strange recompense 
in — a to a tailor,—soon 
after which he died, as much perhaps 
out of indignation as from natural in- 
firmity. 

But what did Cardan care? His 
fame and fortunes had increased by 
his foreign expedition ; his literary and 
professional pursuits were entered 
upon with renewed vigour, and he 
not only obtained profit from both, 
but triumph over some of the nota- 
bilities of the world who dared to assail 
him; and then he was among the 
children whom he loved as though 
they were still indeed children, and 
had not grown up to torture him with 
anxiety and their ingratitude. He 
had indeed always loved them, but he 
had neglected the counsel of Solomon, . 
and had not brought them up in the 
way they should go. There had been 
abundance of precept, but no good 
example—plenty of moral direction- 
posts, but no smoothing of obstacles in 
the road nor facilities for travel. But 
Cardan philosophically took things as 
the pad sent them, and he was at 
the very high top-gallant of his joy 
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when down came terrible infamy upon 
him destructive as the thunderbolt. 
Jerome’s son, Gianbatista, was a wild 
youth, and had wild loves; among them 
was a certain Brandonia Seroni, fair 
and frail, whom he married, and b 
whom he was betrayed. Jeromes 
horror was extreme at this union—the 
wedding of a young physician with a 
piel of fierce passions and evil family. 
he sire forgave the son, but the for- 
giveness brought with it little felicity 
to the youthful couple. Their “ vio- 
lent delights” had, as the poet says, 
“ violent ends ;” and, though two chil- 
dren resulted from the union, hatred 
soon took place of love, as well it 
might, for the mother gloried in boast- 
ing that Gianbatista was not the father 
of these hapless children; and terrible 
was the wrath, incensed the words, 
and soon incensed the deeds, that fol- 
lowed. In brief, Gianbatista destroyed 
his gay and guilty wife by poison. It 
was a crime in which his superiors 
were wont to indulge, but he was hardly 
of the rank and eminence to authorise 
himself to slay his consort with impu- 
nity. Murder was the privilege of the 
nobility ; these would have deemed 
that society was reduced to a condition 
of anarchy, or at least of a degrading 
uality, if the democracy were per- 
mitted to trench upon the privileges 
of their betters; and accordingly Gian- 
batista was arrested and put upon his 
trial. He was defended by his father, 
who must have been fully aware of 
his son’s guilt, but who nevertheless 
struggled to save him with a mingled 
affection and ferocity of argument, a 
use and an abuse of logic, such as never 
had before, and never has since, been 
employed to make the worse appear 
the better cause. We know nothing 
in history more touching than this pa- 
ternal attempt to tear a child from the 
asp of the executioner. The defence 
is a monument of sublimity and folly. 
It advocates, Aeag eoe= some admits, 
denies, excuses, beseeches, menaces, 
weeps, laughs, beguiles, and bewilders. 
It is at once titanic and dwarfish; 
grand as Demosthenes, and puerile as 
a parody. It presents to us the terrible 
wreck of intellect—madness strong, 
and affection stronger still. We see 
the profound lawyer on the very point 
of persuading the judges of the inno- 
cence of his client, but then some 


damning evidence makes him stumble, 
and down goes intellect again, and up 
rises despair, and the hall resounds 
with the shrieks of the father scream- 
ing for mercy for his child, since justice 
would be too severe a lot for him. 
Mercy was not to be had; the criminal 
confessed his crime; the executioner 
did his office upon him privately within 
the prison ; and from that day Cardan 
felt that he was infamous and unut- 
terably wretched for ever. 

The stricken man endured the usual 
further lot of being stoned, as it were, 
by the calumnies of the pitiless. He 
triumphed indeed over these, but the 
scars remained indelible, and not pain- 
less. He endeavoured to find some 
solace in books and in active employ- 
ment at Bologna; but the heart of the 
man had withered within him, and with 
his old energy had departed the old 

wer of self-consolation. Prosperity 

ad never affected him beyond a feeling 
of honest, silent pride; “but in the 
bearing of adversity,” he remarks, “my 
nature is not so firm, for I have been 
compelled to endure some things that 
are beyond my strength. I have over- 
come nature then by art; for in the 
greatest agonies of my mind I whipped 
my thighs with a switch, bit sharply 
my left arm, and fasted, because I was 
much relieved by weeping when the 
tears would come, but very frequently 
they would not.” 

With increase of sorrow came in- 
crease of superstition. The mind, de- 
pressed on one side, swung over to the 
other, and he who had been so severely 
tried by the realities of the material 
world courted slavery or solace in the 
world of spirits. The noblest of minds 
have yielded to the pressure of similar 
influences, and too often intellectual 
giants, overwhelmed by the real, have 
submitted to be bound by the irre- 
sistible dwarfs of the ideal. 

But Cardan’s struggle with the real 
was not yet over. At Bologna, if his 
nights and the portions of the da 
ae in solitude were crowded wi 
ghostlike visitants and noisy with the 
voices of imaginary demons, his busi- 
ness hours were hours of unease—and 
even worse; for he was imprisoned on 
a charge, as it would seem, of impiety, 
but after a three months’ detention he 
was delivered, and invited to Rome. 
Thither, at three score years and ten, 
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the philosopher repaired in 1571, to 
be, during a short period, the pensioner 
of the pope. After five years passed 
in that profitless pursuit of weeping 
over the mnsestalin, Cardan died at 
Rome. His son Aldo he had disin- 
herited, for good reason. His daughter 
was provided for by marriage. His 
heir was Fazio Cardan, the son of his 
own guilty but favourite Gianbatista, 
whose crimes never permanently over- 
threw the love built in the father’s 
heart for the child of his hopes and his 


— 

nd now do we find ourselves very 
much in the condition of an architect 
who, having prepared his foundations, 
is debarred from raising thereon his 
structure. Our design was to build 
upon the biography of Cardan a sketch 
at least of his mingled philosophy and 
folly. Want of space, however, forbids 
the realization of such design. We 
must leave him, who was as a wingless 
bird, acute of sight but unable to find 
his way through the mists to the 
heaven beyond, to the consideration 
of Mr. Morley’s readers. We would 
invite these, however, when they have 
studied the = of the Romanist 
age to peruse that of his contemporary 
Calvin. The reformer was, no doubt, 
quite as intolerant of freedom in others 
as the head of the church from which 
he separated, because it not only vio- 
lated truth but disallowed liberty. 
But Calvin's philosophy shows, at least, 
what independence of mind may effect 
for him who exercises it. Cardan was 
childishly superstitious, because his in- 
tellect was bent beneath the yoke of 
Rome. Calvin believed in God alone, 
and not in omens, and signs, and 
noises, and such nonsense, because he 
dared to use the reason with which 
God had endowed him. Beza and 
Melancthon had inclinations akin to 
those of Cardan, and Zimmerman has 
shown how solitude engenders them ; 
but Calvin mocked at the ideas of pre- 
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sentiment and mysticism. He wrote 
against astrology, and Cardan for it, 
probably for the same reason—a desire 
to leave the solution of all mysteries 
to Heaven. Cardan read the future 
in the colour and aspect of the stars; 
Calvin more wisely averred that “ the 
true astrology and astronomy is the 
knowledge of Heaven.” He showed 
how astrologers drew wrong conclu- 
sions from correct premises, and in his 
peculiarly cutting style he lashed the 
folly of those who followed this science 
after the fashion of Cardan. But even 
Calvin was far behind the entire truth. 
He knew not of the opinions of Aris- 
tarchus of old, nor was even aware 
that Copernicus had so recently enun- 
ciated the truth upon the heavenly 
system. To Calvin the entire heavens 
still revolved around the earth, and 
his book thereon shows how much a 
man may write well upon a false idea. 
That veil has passed away, and among 
those who have explained the new - 
deur and the eternal truth, none have 
rendered a more splendid explanation 
than Dr. Chalmers in his Astronomical 
Sermons. In those sermons the readers 
of Cardan and Calvin will discover how 
foolish was the wisdom of the first, 
how imperfect that of the second, and 
how unassailable that of Chalmers him- 
self. We recommend to inquiring and 
earnest men a study of the works of 
the great Scotish divine, after they 
have digested those of the Italian and 
Frenchman. If the p: of Cardan, 
Calvin, and Chalmers do not lead them 
to perceive where true wisdom resides, 
and how true wisdom is to be attained, 
why then they may rest assured that 
they are not of the calibre of mind to 
work out to its ends a simple deductive 
process. Happily, they who have taste 
for the study enjoined are sure to pos- 
sess the intellect necessary to arrive at 
the truthful conclusion ; and they who 
have not the taste will assuredly acquire 
it by devoting themselves to the study. 
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THE capital of France is at this 
moment in a state of transition from 
what it has been to what it will be, 
and any one who has been absent from 
it a few months would imagine on re- 
visiting it now that he was in another 
world. Where he was accustomed to 
meet with a labyrinth of narrow dirty 
lanes, lined with no less dirty-looking 
shops, he will now find spacious streets 
bordered with absolute palaces. Ifour 
readers will suppose that in one day an 
order had been given to demolish the 
whole of Piccadilly, the extensive neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester-square, with the 
Strand and Fleet-street, and that this 
order was executed at once, all the 
inhabitants having been moved out, 
and then a spacious street, lined with 
lofty houses, built with stone, and 
ornamented with sculptures, reaching 
from Hyde Park corner to St. Paul’s, 
this would be an exact picture of what 
has been done for the new Rue de 
Rivoli at Paris, which now reaches 
in one continuous line from the Place 
de la Concorde to the far side of the 
Hotel de Ville. The length of this 
noble avenue of buildings cannot be 
much under a league. In the course 
of demolition several old monuments 
of Paris, chiefly of an ecclesiastical 
character, have been relieved from 
the buildings under which they were 
buried, and among these the interesting 
tower of St. Jacques-de-la-Boucherie 
will form a prominent object. Nor is 
this all that has been done, or is con- 
templated. Not to speak of several 
new streets which have already been 
finished some time, a “ boulevard” is 
to be opened from the present boule- 
vard, between the Porte St. Martin 
and the Porte St. Denis, across old 
Paris to the river; another, to reach 
from the Madeleine to the outskirts of 
Paris, is in construction ; and the new 
Rue des Ecoles, in the quartier Latin, 
is half finished, and wil, when com- 
pleted, reach from the Ecole de Méde- 
cine to the Jardin des Plantes; and to 


make place for it, not only houses, but 

theatres, and even churches have felt 

the hand of the destroyer. It is also 

said that the destruction of the Jardin 

des Plantes itself is contemplated. The 
4 


talk, also, is of clearing the ground be- 
hind and round the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, up to the point where the two 
branches of the river rejoin, and erect- 
ing an extensive and magnificent ar- 
chiepiscopal palace. One day, in the 
year 1812, the King of Saxony being 
on a visit to Paris, the first Medber 
said to him, “Zh bien! mon cousin, 
comment trouvez-vous Paris? C'est une 
belle ville, n’est-ce-pas 2?” “ Oui, Sire,” 
replied the king; “quant elle sera 
batie?” A few months hence, were 
the King of Saxony to see Paris 
again, he might fairly say, “La ville 
est batie.” But the striking feature of 
Paris at the present moment consists of 
masses of houses on every side pulled 
or falling down, and even greater 
masses of new buildings rising from 
amidst the ruins, while the capital is 
literally occupied by an army of 
builders, and, which is worse, the at- 
mosphere is strongly impregnated with 
the dust of lime an ald mortar. 
Giving work to the labouring popula- 
tion on this extensivescale is a sure way, 
for the moment, to keep them from in- 
surrection; but the expenditure, which 
is said to be divided equally between 
the government and the municipality, 
must be enormous, and will no doubt 
one day be severely felt. Its present 
effect is to make everything excessively 
dear; and this is especially the case 
with regard to house-rent. 

Great, however, as will be the 
changes produced in the physiognomy 
of the French metropolis, their moral 
effect will be still more important, and 
the planners of them hal. no doubt 
this object in view. It may be trul 
said that the reign of the barricades is 
atan end. The extensive labyrinth of 
lanes and alleys which extended for a 
considerable yr round the Hotel 
de Ville, formed the pivot of all the 
revolutions of Paris; it was a district 
almost impenetrable to armies and 
police, a gigantic “ Rookery,” in which 
vast bodies of insurgents might as- 
semble, show themselves, and conduct 
their attacks with the utmost effect, 
and when necessary disappear unhurt, 
and not easily to be followed or traced. 
Now, the wide Rue de Rivoli extends 
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into the very centre of this locality, and 
will allow of the advance of large bodies 
of troops who may set barricades at de- 
fiance; while it will be cut through 
in a transverse direction by the new 
boulevard.. But this is not all; the 
once closely-inhabited ground imme- 
diately behind the Hotel de Ville has 
been cleared to make place for a vast 
pile of barracks capella of holding 
several thousand men—the citadel of 
the state overlooking and commanding 
the fortress of the town. Paris is 
indeed fallen from its ancient power. 
The new Rue des Ecoles will in a 
similar manner intersect the more tur- 
bulent districts on the southern side 
of the river. 

In taking this strategic glance at the 
alterations now making in Paris, I can 
hardly help applying to the power that 
is the celebrated epigram ascribed to 
the poet Virgil, Sic vos non vobis. The 
Emperor of the French has been la- 
bouring earnestly to destroy the power 
of the mob, which certainly opened to 
him the way to the throne—is he 
labouring for his own advantage, or for 
that of others ? Ina short visit to Paris 
during the present month, I have mixed 
intimately and rather extensively with 
nearly all. classes of society, and heard 
Louis Napoleon spoken of in private 
as a mere alternative—as having been 
the less obnoxious of two disasters— 
while the manner in which he reached 
the throne is forgotten by nobody. 
He has, however, still many things in 
his favour. There appears to be little 
sympathy for any of the past dy- 
nasties ; if there be any leaning, it is, 
I think, towards the house of Orleans, 
—the reign of Louis Philippe is the onl 
one to which people in general Jook ba 
with regret as one of peace and pros- 
perity—but this party has ruined itself 
for the present by the “fusion,” by con- 
sequent division, and by a mistaken 
advocacy by one portion of it of the 
policy of Russia. In fact, it has gained 
the character of being selfish, instead 
of patriotic. I believe, moreover, that 
still the republican sentiment is the 
predominant one in France, and that 
if the present state of things should 
now be suddenly overthrown, it is 
that sentiment which, be it for good 
or for evil, would gain the day. On 
the other hand, the position of Louis 
Napoleon has been greatly strength- 
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ened by the war with Russia, and 
especially by the English alliance. 
The alliance with England is wonder- 
fully popular, and from what I have 
seen PT believe that in all classes the 
sentiment is cordial, and calculated to 
be permanent; when expressed, it is 
always accompanied with a feeling of 
respect as well as of friendship; they 
say, we are the two nations who have 
never been able to conquer each other, 
and therefore we may be friends with- 
out jealousy, and our friendship is the 
triumph of civilization, and must en- 
sure the prosperity of both countries. 
The enthusiasm has risen so high, that 
some one has published a book to pre- 
pare the world for the abolition of the 
channel! and I have before me more 
than one poem in which the Alliance 
is celebrated in very glowing language. 

There is, under the surface, less ab- 
solute enthusiasm in France for the war 
—_ Russia than =o alliance —_ 

ngland, and it is perhapsmore popular 
dian it would ahedial be on canal 
of that alliance. Any strong feeling of 
hostility towards Russia that is ob- 
servable in France may be ascribed in 
a great measure to the imprudent allu- 
sions which have been made by the 
Emperor Nicholas to the events of the 
year 1812. Nevertheless, France has 
evidently entered into the war with 
cordiality, as well as with confidence as 
to its results, and there are far moreout- 
ward indications of animosity against 
the Czar Nicholas in Paris than in Lon- 
don. The shop windows are literally 
filled with caricatures and prints re- 
lating to the war, some of them witty 
enough, but often rather coarse, and 
evidently intended for the lower classes. 
In these prints, full justice is done to 
the English sailor, for our Gallic neigh- 
bour is especially proud of the fact that 
the two navies are riding side by side 
in friendly union. With a somewhat 
singular prejudice, which has long pre- 
vailed in France, when the English 
army is represented in these carica- 
tures, it is almost always by the figure of 
a highlander, for it seems to be a popu- 
lar notion that without highlanders an 
English army could hardly exist. Not 
content with the ordinary instrumen- 
tality of paper, caricatures against Ni- 
cholas have been circulated on pocket- 
handkerchiefs and such like articles. 
The same spirit of ae is exhibited 
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in multitudes of popular songs and 
ballads, which are sold about the town, 
with such titles as, Za danse du papa 
Nicolas, Le cri de Guerre, J’ veux man- 
ger un Cosaque, La Danse des Cosaques, 
Le départ pour la Turquie, Le Marseil- 
lais a Constantinople, and a multitude 
of others in the same style. The same 
subject has taken possession of the 
stage. At the Vaudeville, there is a 
piece entitled La Foire de [ Orient, a 
ridiculous caricature on the Emperor 
of Russia, in which there are mounte- 
banks, and white bears, and all that sort 
of thing, in abundance; but it is at the 
theatre of the Variétés that the Ques- 
tion d’ Orient is made amusing by its 
very absurdity. The Question d Orient 
at the Variétés is not a drama at all, 
but a dialogue between two working 
masons, who are introduced talking 
politics, and astound the ears of the 
audience with a succession of bad 
puns, which keep everybody in a roar 
of laughter by their mere absurdity. 
Here is an example. Sais-tu, says one 
to the other, pourquoi [étendard du 
Prophéete est une queue de cheval? Non, 
says his companion.—Eh bien! c'est 
pour qwil soit crin (craint)! The other 
now takes him up; Sais-tu, he says, 
pourquoi on appelle le Détroit de Con- 
stantinople la mer de Tartanelles? Non. 
Eh bien! c'est parce quelle est toujours 
couverte de Tartanes!! Another sam- 
ple. Sais-tu pourquoi [Empereur de 
Russie veut prenire la Turquie ? Non. 
Eh bien! c'est pour que son empire aille 
en croissant! ! 

Society, in Paris, does not appear to 
have sustained any permanent change 
from the succession of revolutions which 
have followed the expulsion of the 
House of Orleans. In the fashionable 
world there is at present an evident 
tendency to English manners and 
forms, and I thought I could even 
trace a certain importation of English 
stiffness into French social manners. 
The suppression of the liberty of the 
press has taken away one great cause 
of political excitement; but, inde- 
pendent of this, the strong political 
temperament of the lower orders seems 
to be in a great measure extinguished, 
and it may be doubted if they will 
soon or easily recover their influence. 
The next revolution, when it comes, 
will probably originate among the 
higher and more educated class, where 


a great independence of sentiment 
pe language still exists. This in- 
dependence has been recently shewn 
in an incident in the Académie des In- 
scriptions (Institute of France), which 
has made a considerable sensation. 
M. Fortoul, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, has for some time aspired to 
the honour of being a member of that 
learned body. All his influence as 
Minister of State has been employed 
(and it must be borne in mind that 
the Institute comes immediately under 
his ministry) ; magn yoyo nor 
intimidations were spared for the pur- 
pose of aun votes. At length a 
vacancy occurred, but the spirit of the 
Académie rebelled against this attempt 
at undue influence, and the Minister of 
State was beaten by M. de Longpérier, 
the talented conservateur of the an- 
tiquities of the Louvre, who was elected 
into the vacant place by a majority of, 
I think, two over his powerful op- 
nent. 

The French people seek, above all 
things at the present moment, peace, 
as the only condition on which they 
can hope to secure prosperity. They 
have accepted war against Russia, 
because they believe that it will end 
in making peace permanent. To them 
the English alliance represents peace ; 
and they received the empire with less 
regret because they were told that it 
signified peace. ‘The influence of this 
word alone has already produced an 
improvement in the condition of the 
nation, which no doubt will go on im- 
proving if left to its own resources. 

Perhaps nothing in France has re- 
ceived a greater shock from its recent 
revolutions than its literature. Most 
of the distinguished writers of the ge- 
neration which is passing away have 
been involved in political disasters, 
and have been ny 4 swept 
from the stage. Victor Hugo lives a 
broken exile in the isle of Guernsey. 
Lamartine is almost forgotten. You 
sometimes meet in Paris a half-negro 
whose hair has lost its colour and be- 
come white, and who stoops alarmingly 
in the shoulders — it is Alexandre 
Dumas. This popular writer resides 
with his daughter, at the Maison d’Or, 
on the Boulevard, but has lately taken a 
small “hétel” in the Rue d’Amsterdam. 
I passed one evening on the Boulevard 
a gouty old man, bent almost double, 
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who seemed hardly able to drag hime 
self along; he was returning from the 
Divan,‘a sort of estaminet, celebrated 
as a place of reunion for men of letters, 
and was pointed out to meas the cele- 
brated critic Gustave Planch, but he 
looks now like a critic of the past. 
Alfred de Vigny, the author of St. 
Mars, is a tolerably constant attendant 
at the Academie Frangaise, and still 
holds up his head comme un Saint Sa- 
crement, to use a French phrase; his 
locks hang long, like those of the 
Franks described by Thierry; but, 
alas! they areno longer black. Emile 
Deschamps has retired to Versailles, 
where he cultivates his garden more 
than the muses. Sainte-Beuve has 
thrown himself into the Moniteur Uni- 
versel, where he has turned a prophet 
of evil, and appears in wearisome arti- 
cles, which are read only in the pro- 
vinces. The bibliophile Jacob (Paul 
Lacroix) must also be classed among 
the forgotten ones, as well as his brother, 
who once enjoyed a reputation as a 
writer of romances and dramatic pieces, 
and who has married the sister-in-law 
of Balzac. Some of the writers of a 
higher class of literature remain, such 
as Guizot, Villemain, Augustin Thierry, 
and Victor Cousin, but of these Guizot 
alone is active. 

The names I have been enumerating 
have left few or no successors. The 
names which compose /a jeune literature, 
such as Augier, Murger, Baschet, Bar- 
bier, Champfleury, &c. are little known 
out of France. Méry, a poet of Mar- 
seilles of some merit, is understood to 
be aiming at a seat in the Académie 
Frangaise. The ycunger literary men 
of the reign of heels Philippe lived 
principally in the journals, and the 
suppression of so large a portion of the 
periodical press has almost destroyed 
their occupation. Some of the more 
talented are labouring to lay the foun- 
dation of a new and better school, 
which we may hope will soon begin to 
make itself powerful. An attempt has 
been made to guide the public taste 
by the establishment of a purely lite- 
rary journal, which is entitled /’Athe- 
neum Frangais, and is similar in form 
and price to our English Atheneum. 
It is ably conducted under the editorial 
care of Ludovic Lalanne, and numbers 
among its contributors most of the 
Tising men of the day. Among the 


writers in the Atheneum F } 
whose names are best known in this 
country are Alfred Maury, Longpérier, 
De Saulcy, Emile Forgues (who writes 
usually under the pseudonym of Old 
Nick), Delessert, &c. 

Some of the younger writers of the 
reign of Louis Philippe have now 
thrown themselves entirely into po- 
litics. One of these, an old friend of 
ours, whose name in past years has 
often been mentioned in our columns, 
Achille Jubinal, the author of Les 
Tapisseries historiques de France, Le 
Musée d Armes de Madrid, and other 
important archeological works, and the 
editor of the works of Rutebeuf, and 
of many volumes of French medieval 

try, now represents in the legis- 
tive body of France the department 
of the Hautes-Pyrénées. In this qua- 
lity, though he has little leisure for 
literary labours, he remains heartil 
attached to literature and art, and in his 
zeal for the welfare of the department 
he represents may well be held out as 
a model for a member of parliament. 
It will hardly be believed that, although 
his career as a deputy has hardly yet 
exceeded two years, M. Jubinal has 
enriched his department with three 
important institutions of his own foun- 
dation—1. The Société Académique des 
Hautes-Pyrénées, which has already 
begun to publish memoirs and a bul- 
letin of its proceedings; 2. A public 
library in the town of Jia 
Bigorre (the chief town of the division 
of the department he particularly re- 
presents), which already contains nine 
thousand volumes, nearly all obtained 
for it by himself, and without expense 
to the town; and, 3. a museum in the 
same town, for which he has obtained 
about 80 paintings, some hundreds of 
erigravings, and a considerable collec- 
tion of antiquities, objects of art, and 
collections of natural history, geology, 
and mineralogy. 

While mentioning M. Jubinal it may 
be observed that the taste for the study 
of medieval literature, which has been 
dormant since 1848, appears to be re- 
viving. During the interval most of 
those who cultivated this study for- 
merly, have, like Jubinal, left it to 
follow other pursuits. Leglay has be- 
come the sous-prefect of a department; 
I'r. Michel is a professor at Bordeaux; 
Le Roux de Lincy, having inherited 
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a fortune, has retired from Paris to 
Choisy-le-roi, where he has become 
a collector, instead of an editor of 
old texts; Génin is apes in the 
Vosges ; Chabaille, more humble,though 
not i zealous than the others, has 
become a corrector of the press, or, 
as we should say, a reader, in a print- 
ing office. Paulin Paris remains alone 
of this class, and is now editing a new 
and more perfect edition of Tallement 
des Reaux. A new school, however, is 
arising, in which one of the most pro- 
minent names at present is that of 
M. Anatole de Montaiglon, who has 
just completed the publication of the 
three volumes of the singular collec- 
tion of early French farces, the origi- 
nals of which were discovered a few 
years ago in Germany, and purchased 
for the British Museum, and whois now 
passing through the press his edition of 
the rather celebrated “ Book” of the 
Chevalier de la Tour-Landry. These 
publications form part of an extensive 
series of publications of medieval lite- 
rature which has been commenced by 
M. Jannet, one of the most intelligent of 
the publishers of Paris, the successor of 
Silvestre. Of more extensive works of 
this class there are also several in pro- 
gress of great historical importance. I 
may mention especially the diplomatic 
history of the Emperor Frederic II. to 
form six volumes 4to. edited by M. 
Huillard-Bréholles, a name well known 
in this class of literature. It is under- 
stood that the expenses of this publi- 
cation are defrayed by a nobleman 
distinguished as much for his learning 
and liberality as for his wealth—the 
Ducde Luynes. It may be mentioned 
also that M. Alexandre Teulet is pre- 
paring for publication the whole of the 

résor des Chartes. 

There has been much more activity 
in the arts than in literature. Horace 
Vernet, Gudin, Delaroche, and David, 
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names of old celebrity, still stand at the 
head of their profession, but there has 
risen around them a young and nume- 
rous school, among the more remark- 
able names in which are Diaz, Antigna, 
Daubigny, Justin Ouvrié, Dauzats, 
Duval-le-Camus (the younger), Bac- 
cuet, Gabriel Lefébure, Mademoiselle 
Rosa Bonheur, Glaize, Chassériau, 
Camille Chazal, Goyet, Emile Thomas, 
Elschoet, Clésinger, Courbet, Jules 
David, Giraud, Levéel, Hanoteau, 
Lucot, Hugard, Jadin, Bérot, Laemlein, 
Lazarges, Luminais, Duveau, Mont- 
pezat, Borione, Dalle e, and so 
many others that it would fill a page 
to enumerate them. A certain number 
of foreign artists have also settled in 
Paris, and contributed to the progress 
of art by bringing thither the principles 
of the schools of their different coun- 
tries. Among the more distinguished 
of these are Rieck, Jiiger, Kiorbie, 
Kniff, Stevens, Madame O'Connell, and 
Melbye. With such a host of talent 
collected together within its enceinte, 
Paris merits to be regarded as the 
centre of European art at the present 
day, and the great alterations which it 
is undergoing promise to make it one 
of the noblest cities in the world. Still 
I left it with an impression that public 
taste is considerably debased from what 
it was a few years ago. This struck 
me even in some of its recently erected 
monuments, among which I need only 
point out the new statues in the garden 
of the Luxembourg, most of which 
are execrable. The same observation 
struck me in glancing over the orna- 
mental articles in the shops, where a 
great proportion of the novelties are 
absolutely ugly, and it extends even 
to the fashions in dress, which, in the 
present season, have been less than 
usual distinguished by elegance or 


taste. 
T. W. 





IRISH STATE RECORDS. 


OUR attention has been again called 
to the neglected state of the public 
records of Ireland. It has been repre- 
sented to us that they are to be found 
in the vaults of the Dublin Custom 
House, in the dome of the Four 
Courts, where they are strewed upon 


the floor and are trodden under foot, 
and in the dark oubliettes of a state 
rison. The editor of the “ Kilkenny 

oderator,” who apparently has been 
the first to bring the subject before the 
Irish public, remarks that “he has a 
keen remembrance of the mode in 
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which the late porter (the sub-custo- 
dian of the Birmingham Tower re- 
cords), dusted them, namely, by fling- 
ing them from the height of about 
twenty feet on to the floor,” and he 
adds, that “one precious Plea Roll was 
found sadly mutilated by damp, ail in 
a state of dust and dirt incredible.” 
With these facts before us, there can 
scarcely remain a doubt of the im- 
mediate necessity of adopting some 
measure calculated to rescue the public 
records of Ireland from destruction, 
and to render them accessible to the 
public. It appears by a recent an- 
nouncement, “that the records of the 
Birmingham Tower in Dublin Castle 
are about to be cleansed and arranged 
under the direction of the present 
Under-Secretary, Colonel Larcom,” 
and as there are many other state re- 
cordsin Dublin of equal if not of greater 
value, and in an equally neglected 
state, it is very desirable that they 
should be no longer overlooked. 
Considerable progress has, as we are 
informed, been made in Ireland in 
rendering the ancient records of the 
Chancery accessible to the public 
through the means of printed calendars 
and indexes. The Patent and Close 
Rolls of that court, which commence 
in the year 1301, have been thus 
made available for every reign from 
that period to the close of Henry 
VII.’s time, and those of the reign of 
Henry VIII. have been printed but 
not published. These calendars were 
printed under the directions of the Re- 
cord Commission for Ireland, which 
began its labours in 1811, and ended 
them in 1830; since which time a ca- 
lendar to the Patent Rolls of James I.’s 
reign has been printed, but is not yet 
published, and we understand that 
great desire is manifested by many of 
the literati of Ireland that the calendar 
to the entire series of these Chancery 
records should be completed. The 
contents of the ancient records of the 


King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, are unknown to the public, 
owing to the want of books of refer- 
ence; and nothing has yet been done 


towards the publication of the tran- 
script of the Irish statutes, which was 
made at considerable expense to the 
public when the Record Commission 
for Ireland was in existence. As the 
statutes for England, Scotland, and 
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Wales have been printed, it appears to 
be but just and valenaiin tht those 
for Ireland should be published in like 
manner. Since the year 1830, when 
the Record Commission expired (a 
period of 24 years), nothing has been. 
done towards rendering the state 
records of Ireland accessible to the 
public (save the mere printing of the 
calendar of the Patent Holls of James I. 
above referred to), and, with the ex- 
ception of a trifling grant recently 
made for the purpose of effecting a 
hasty arrangement of the ancient re- 
cords of the Exchequer, no effort has 
been made during that long period of 
time towards their preservation or safe 
custody. 

In consequence of the want of a 
general record repository and of a sys- 
tematic guardianship, many of the 
public muniments of Ireland have (as 
we understand) on several occasions 
been abstracted from their places of 
deposit and sold to strangers. We will 
here make mention of two instances 
out of many. By the Irish Record 
Reports, vol. i. pp. 481, 482, it appears 
that “several volumes of original books 
of recognizances in chancery had been 
disposed of in a chandler’s shop in 
Dorset Street eg by a repre- 
sentative of the late Mr. Deane, one of 
the Six Clerks, and clerk of the recogni- 
zances.” These records were pur- 
chased, as it appears by these Reports, 
in or about the year 1812 by the late 
Sir William Betham, and they have 
lately appeared in the Catalogue of his 
Manuscripts, sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, numbered 80 to 85. 
Whether these lic records have 
been purchased for the public benefit, 
and thereby the order originally made 
with respect to them by the Irish Re- 
cord Commissioners, that “ they should 
be restored to the proper officer,” has 
been carried into effect at this very 
favourable opportunity, we have not 
hitherto ascertained. 

The other instance of abstraction 
and sale of public records to which we 
will advert, relates to the acquirement 
by purchase recently made by the pre- 
sent custodian of the ancient records 
of the Exchequer in Dublin, of several 
fragments of Irish records (for to frag- 
ments had they been cut) of the reigns 
of Edward I. and III., and of one entire 
roll or compotus only of the reign of 
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James I. This gentleman having been 
informed during the past year by the 


Rev. H. T. Ellacombe that several of 


the Exchequer Records of Ireland 
were, as he understood, then in the 

ion of the Baron de Lassberg in 
Bwitzerland, who had procured them 
of a or we Jew, he proceeded in 
the month of April, 1853, to that 
country, and recovered them at a cost 
of 302. 

Where so much confusion exists 
amongst the Irish public records, it is 
not surprising that the documents or 
records of any particular court are not 
to be found in any one place or depart- 
ment. As, for instance, the records 
of the King’s Bench are ene in, at 
the least, four different offices: 1. the 
Record Tower at the Castle; 2. the 
Rolls Office at the Four Courts; 3. the 
Dome of the Four Courts; and, 4. the 
King’s Bench Offices. Those of the 
Common Pleas are kept partly at the 
Record Tower, partly at the Rolls 
Office, and partly in the Common Pleas 
Offices; and the records of the Ex- 
chequer are deposited in part at the 


Record Tower, partly in the Custom 


House, partly in the Rolls Office, and 
partly in the Exchequer Record Offices 
at the Four Courts. 

With respect to all documents of a 
public character, it appears to us to 
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be essentially n to bear in 
mind three important considerations : 
1st. that they should be carefully pre- 
served from injury; 2ndly. that their 
safe me should be enforced; and 
Srdly. that they should be made ac- 
cessible to all men upon payment of 
reasonable fees. To obtain these ob- 
jects, or at least some of them, two 
modes of dealing with records are sug- 
gested, namely, a Special Commission 
or an Act of Parliament. Judging of 
the future by the past, it will naturally 
occur to the many who feel an interest 
in this description of public property, 
that all former Special Record Com- 
missions have ever been the occasion 
of large expenditure and little benefit. 
It is possible, we admit, that much 
useful work may be effected under a 
Record Commission; but, owing to the 
many difficulties ever attendant upon 
its management, we cannot but come 
to the conclusion that nothing can be 
effectually performed for the future 
safe custody and preservation of the 
Irish Records, until they have been 
placed under the control of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls for Ireland, by the 
passing of an Act for that country 
similar to that which has heen 

for England, or that the English Act 
be extended to Ireland. 
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Happy the Christian when he dies ; 
When both his cares and trials cease, 
He finds his mansion in the skies, 


His end is peace! 


Thy end was peace, immortal Bard, 
And now, before the throne above, 
Sounds thy harp sweetly to the theme, 


Eternal love! 


*Twas late when came the Bridegroom forth, 
But thou, prepar’d for many a day, 
Held up a lamp, which cast around 
A brilliant ray ! 
“ Prayer’’ was, indeed, thy ‘‘ vital breath,’’ 
“* Prayer’’ was, indeed, thy “ native air,” 
And at the very gate of death, 
Thy watchword, ‘ Prayer !’’ 


With that exalted glorious throng, 
Elected by the great I am, 
T hear thee join in the ‘‘ new song,’”’ 
‘Worthy the Lamb!” 
L, M. THornton. 
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A DREAM: 
Imitated from the German, 
By the late Mr. Henry Haraison.* 


Cho. Opoe tig Kakwy redevTa pever; 
Electr. Oaveiy 
Eurip. Orest. 187. 


Meruoveat I saw a fair and innocent child 
Reclining on a bank of sunny flowers, 
Her light hair streaming to the breezes wild, 
As thus she joyed her in the summer hours : 
And she had twin'd a wreath of jessamine, 
And smiled, and bound it in her locks of gold, 
And looked into the glassy brook that rolled 
All playfully beside, and smiled again. 
Dear infant! in a world so bright and fair, 
Why should’st thou haply live to find affliction there ? 


The scene had changed: a mother sate alone 
Beside her sleeping babe, pure as the dream 
Of him o’er whom she watched; methinks the tone 
Of that soft voice that breathes his requiem 
Is all familiar to mine ear ; that eye! 
It is the same, but calmer, holier now ; 
And it hath fled—that untold witchery, 
That sate in smiles upon her infant brow. 
Oh! faithful bosom—loving and beloved— 
Tho’ skies are dark without, thy peace shall be unmoved. 


There is a gentle being lies within 
That hushed and darkened chamber: the bright wreath 
Of smiles that wantoned on her cheek are gone 
For ever from that treasured form, and Death 
Hath fixed its impress there ; the eloquent eye, 
Now mute and passionless, shall charm no more ; 
And cold and pulseless does that fond heart lie, 
But faintly imaged in the love it bore. 
Farewell, thou sainted spirit—Death for thee 
Hath lost its boasted sting, the grave its victory. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN, 


Recent Writers on St. Thomas of Canterbury—Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary Woolnoth— 
Portrait of John Hales—Life at Oxford circa 1620. 


Recent WRITERS ON SAINT THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having been led, in the coveries in Saint John’s Church, Win- 
first instance, by the perusal of the in- chester, had been prepared for the Journal 


teresting volume by Mr. John Gough The 
curious mural paintings there brought to 
light include the most striking representa- 
tion, probably, of the martyrdom of Saint 
Thomas, which has escaped the fury of 
iconoclasm. On the appearance of the 
last number of the Journal I turned with 
agreeable expectations to the promised 


Nichols, on “ Pilgrimages to Walsingham 
and Canterbury,” and more recently by 
the valuable dissertation in the Quarterly 
Review, in September last, to make some 
research arding the history of Saint 
Thomas of Cantesbury, I perceived with 
pleasure that an account of recent dis- 


of the Archeological Association. 





* See the Obituary of our present Magazine. 
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paper, announced as from the pen of 
Francis J. Baigent, esq. a local antiquary 
personally unknown to me, but of whose 
skill and fidelity in copying works of this 
description I have on several occasions 
had satisfactory demonstration. The paper 
comprises curious information not only in 
regard to the mural paintings at Winches- 
ter, and at other places, of which coloured 
reproductions are given from Mr. Bai- 
gent’s drawings ; but it supplies many par- 
ticulars relating to Becket, his shrine, and 
generally to the tragic close of his life. 
The antiquary is indebted to the writer 
of this memoir for calling attention to the 
** Passio et miracula gloriosi martyris 
Thome,’’ a MS. bequeathed by William 
Wykeham to Winchester college, and still 
preserved in the college library. This 
relation, it is believed, is inedited, but it 
appears to correspond with some of the 
fragments of the Life of Becket, attributed 
to William of Canterbury. The author or 
compiler, however, is at present unknown. 

In perusing Mr. Baigent’s dissertation, 
I was struck with surprise at finding a 
close similarity in the narrative of the 
martyrdom to that given in the Quarterly 
Review. 

At first, I was somewhat startled by 
perceiving amongst Mr. Baigent’s foot- 
note references a citation of a passage in 
“* Garnier,’’ whose metrical biography of 
Becket is very little known in this country, 
and I had reason to think that, with the 
exception perhaps of the talented author 
of the Review already mentioned, scarcely 
any writer is familiar with the poet of Pont 
St. Maxence. Dr. Giles has promised to 
bring his production within our reach in 
a Supplement to his curious Collection of 
Biographies of Becket. 

Having been thus led to refer to the 
Quarterly Review, it became obvious that 
Mr. Baigent had enriched his memoir not 
only with the citations but with a copious 
transcript from the text. The former, 
indeed, he scarcely appears to have com- 
prehended, since he has simply copied the 
names and pages indicated by the re- 
viewer, but gives us no clue to the works 
thus cited having been edited by Dr. Giles, 
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or to the particular volume of his Collec- 
tion of Biographies to which reference is 
made. The expression transcript, how- 
ever, is not strictly correct, since the 
plagiarism is accompanied by certain 
omissions, of those passages and phrases 
especially which seemed in any degree un- 
favourable to Becket ; but the chief part 
of about seven pages of Mr. Baigent’s 
composition will be found, I believe, sub- 
stantially abstracted, with some interpo- 
lations and changes of phrase, from the 
interesting narrative of the reviewer. It 
can be no cause of surprise that Mr. 
Baigent was impressed like myself with 
the graphic recital, but it is surprising to 
find that he has omitted any acknowledg- 
ment of the source to which he has been 
so much indebted. The fidelity of the 
copyist, it may be observed, is shown even 
in the adoption of the oversights of the 
original. 

For instance, the progress of the arch- 
bishop from his palace to the scene of 
the martyrdom had been inadvertently 
described by the reviewer as along the 
southern, instead of the northern, cloister ; 
Mr. Baigent has transcribed the blunder 
of the press, which the slightest considera- 
tion of the localities would have corrected. 

It must universally be a subject of regret 
that any literary or antiquarian writer, 
those especially whose zealous researches 
and ability may well claim our respect, 
should thus fail to recognise the imperative 
obligations, not only of courtesy, but of 
honesty, in literary concerns. An unknown 
reviewer may appear perhaps less securely 
protected from the plagiarist than those 
writers who do not assume an anonymous 
character. Any deviation, however, from 
honourable dealing is not on that account 
less reprehensible. You, Mr. Urban, have 
always been foremost, and most properly, 
to denounce any literary pilfering. Un- 
pleasant as the duty must be, all who 
value historical or scientific truth must 
insist upon the necessity of the strictest 
candour in literary relations, and denounce 
any such disingenuous appropriations as 
that to which I have called your attention. 

Yours, &c. A. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts or St. Mary Woo.3norts, 
IN THE City or Lonpon. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Some few months ago 
I was (through the kindness of the Rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth) enabled to inspect 
an ancient volume containing the accounts 
of the churchwardens of that parish be- 
tween the years 1539 and 1640. This 
interesting record appearing to have 
hitherto escaped the observation of those 
whose publications have embraced sub- 
jects of a similar nature, I shall, so far as 

5. 


the limits of this paper will allow, en- 
deavour to present such a selection of ex- 
tracts as may interest those who are 
curious in such matters. 

The church, from its architectural 
peculiarities, having received frequent 
notices at the hands of writers eminently 
qualified for their task, I shall content 
myself with quoting a curious passage in 
an old Statute Book of Sr. Mary Woot- 





1854.] 


CHURCH, mentioned by Malcolm in his 
Londinium Redivivum, iv. 431, which 
affords some information as to the eccle- 
siastical government of the parish in the 
Middle Ages :— 

‘*The parish shall chese ij. oneste per- 
sons chyrche wardens, both of goods and 
good name, to rule the goods and orna- 
ments and reparacyons of the sayd chyrche, 
the bells with all tother thyngs, the beme 
lyghte with all reparacyons that longythe 
therto; that ys to wete, the sayd wardens 
to gadyr for the sayd beam lyghte iiij. 
tymes a yere, that ys to wete, Ester, 
Mydsomer, Myghelmas, and Crystmas.”’ 

The parish was also to elect ‘‘ two 
clerks with connyng in redyng and syng- 
yng,’ whose annual wages together 
amounted to 35s. 

One of the earliest entries in the 
volume, A.D. 1539, makes mention of Sir 
John Percyvall, who had a chantry in this 
church. He was Mayor in 1498, and 
Sheriff in 1486, received the honour of 
knighthood from Henry VII. and died 
circa 1504. 

‘* 1539. It’m receyved of the Maister 
and Wardens of the Merchynt Taillors 
for the beme light of this churche accord- 
ing to the devise of Dame Thomasyn 
Percyvall, widow, late wyf of Sir John 
Percyvall, knight, decessed, xxvj* viij4 

“Tt’m receyved more of the Maister 
and Wardens of Merchant-taillours for 
ij. tapers, th’oon of xv lb. and the other 
of v lb. to burne about the sepulchure in 
this chirch at Ester Sunday and for the 
churchwardens labor of this churche to 
gyve attendance at the obit of S* John 
Percyvall and of his wife according to the 
devyse of the said Dame Thomasyn Per- 
cyvall his wyf iiij’, vj* iiij*. 

‘* It’m receyved of the said Maister and 
Wardenns of Merchant-taillours for the 
reparacions of the ornaments of this 
chirche according to the will of the said 
S' John Percyvall, vj* 

‘*Tt’m receyved of the Chirchwardenns 
of Saint Edmonds, in Lombard Strete, 
for the pascall light at Ester according to 
the wille of Thomas Wymound, that ys 
to say v* for the pascall and iiij’ for the 
parson, or hys deputee, for exorting the 
paryshen’s at their housyll to say a pater 
noster and an ave for the soule of the said 
Thomas, v* iiij4 

‘*Tt’m receyved of Richard Pawlyn for 
the rest of the rent of the Cardynalls 
Hatt and the tenement in the aley for a 
hole yere ending at the said Myghelmas 
viij',”’ 

Simon Eyre, Sheriff 1434, and Mayor 
1445, gave a tavern called the Cardinal’s 
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Hat with the adjoining tenements (“in 
the aley ’’) to a brotherhood of our Ladye 
in this church. He. died in 1459. 

‘*Tt’m receyyed of Sir Thomas Revett, 
knight, by th’ande of Mr. Bowes, alder- 
man, for an annual quite rent goying out 
of the greate measuage in Lombard Strete 
wherin the said Mr. Bowes dwellith, 
graunted for evermore by Sir Hugh Brice, 
knight, for a hole yere iij! and iiij?.’’ 

Sir Martin Bowes, Mayor 1545, of 
whom there is a portrait by Holbein in 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall, was likewise a bene- 
factor to the church, and upon the disso- 
lution of religious houses the presentation 
to the living fell into his hands. He died 
1569; and suspended from the walls of the 
present building, on either side of the 
organ, are his spurs, helmet, crest, sword, 
gloves, tabard, and pennons, a description 
of which is given in Allen's History of 
London, vol. iii. p. 691. 

Sir Hugh Brice, one of the Governors 
of the Mint in the Tower, was Mayor 
1485, and died 1496. He built a chapel 
in this church called the ‘‘ Charnell,’’ as 
also part of the body and steeple, besides 
leaving money for the completion of the 
works, 

‘*Tt’m for holy and ive* againste 
Crystmas, iiij4 

‘*It’m for makyng a new stop for the 
orgynne the xxiij. day of December, ij* iiij* 

“1540. It’m paid for palme flowers 
and cakes on Palme Sonday, vj* 

“It’m paid for wafers againste Estere, ij4 

‘‘Tt’m paid for watchyng of the 
supulkur, viij4 

‘* Tt’m paid for rose garlands on Corpus 
Xti day, ij* 

* It’m for a holy water sprynkill, j*. 

“Tt’m for a chayne for the same 
sprynkyll, ij. 

“1542. It’m paid to Emery for mend- 
yng of y* pewes, iij’. 

“Tt’m paid for bromes on Palme Son- 
day even, ij‘. 

“Tt’m paid to Howe, the organ mak’, 
for mendyng the organs, vij*. 

“1543. It’m paid for water to the fonte 
at Ester and Whytsontide, ij’. 

“Tt’m paid to a carpenter for iiij. days, 
ij* viij*. 

1544, It’m for makyng and setting 
up a storehous in the Cloister, v'!> vj* vj‘. 

“Tt’m paid for mending the belle 
wheles, ij*. 

It’m paid ft a hundert*e of new latten 
nales to set the names on the pewes, 
(24) ij4, 

“1547. P4 to a mason for heving down 
the stones where the images stode at the 
side aulteres, xx‘. 





* holly and ivy. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XLII. 
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* P4 to a carpenter for taking down of 
the image of Sent George, viij*. 

“Tt’m paid for the half of the para- 
phrases of Erasmus, v*. 

«1552. Payd for a corporas case, ij*. 

“Tt’m paid to How, the organ-maker, 
for his yerely fee, iiij’, and for mendyng 
the belows of the organs, viij*;—xij*.” 

1554. This year we find the church- 
wardens procuring the vessels and orna- 
ments necessary for the performance of 
the mass, for a short time to be once 
more predominant. 

“ It’m paid for a crosse of copper gilt, ij*. 

‘*Tt’m paid for a crismetorye and a lytle 
pax of tyn, iij* viij*. 

**1t’m for brede and ale at the watching 
of the sepulhure, j*. 

“Ttem paid for a pix, a crosse staffe, 
and a little crucyfix w* a fote and a pax, 
all being copper and gilt, xiij’ iiij*. 

“Item paid for a hallywater stocke * 
and sprinkle, iij*. 

1555. Item paied for a bayson and a 
candlesticke welle gilt, weinge xxvj. ow. 
at iiij* x* of the ounce, vj'> v* viij*. 

“Item paid for a stole of grene cloth of 
bandskyn,t xij’. 

“Ttem paide at sundry tymes for oyle 
for the chrysme, iiij*. 

“It’m paide for twoo bawdrykkesf for 


“1557. Item paide for the maunday 
in the church on Maunday Thursday, 
xj* v4. 

“Item paide to White f* ij. cordes § f* 
the organs, ij’. 

**Ttem paide for makynge of the clerk’s 
rowle for the gathiryng of his wages, vj‘. 

“1558. It’m paid for ijlb. of tallow 
candells agaynst hallowentide, v‘.” 

The time had now arrived when the 
brief reign of Catholicity was to terminate, 
and ‘‘ the Church become once more what 
it was and still is—the temple of rational 
devotion.” 

1559. Item paid to iiij. men for tak- 
ynge downe the altares and the alter’s 
stones, xvj‘. 

“Tt’m paid for takeing downe the ij. 
tabernacles, the rode, with Mary and John, 
and other images in the churche, viij*. 

“1561. Item payed the v. daye of Sep- 
tember, 1561, for mendinge of the May- 
den’s pewe, ij’. 

©1564. Item paide for the wrytinge 
and entrynge of this accompte, iij* iiij*. 


* Stoup. 
t+ A very rich kind of cloth made of silk and gold, embroidered sometimes with the 
addition of peacocks’ feathers. 
t The coupler by which the clapper is suspended to the staple inserted in the head 
of the bell. 
§ I am quite at a loss as to the meaning of this item; perhaps some of your Corre- 
spondents may be able to explain it. 


“1598. Item for mending the pore- 
man’s sete, viij*. 

“1605. Item paid the 20 daye of Octo- 
ber, 1605, for a newe book at the visita- 
c’on, xvj4. 

“ Item paid the same daye for the visit- 
ac’on dinner at the new bishop’s visitac‘on, 
vj* viij*.” 

The ‘‘ new bishop ” here alluded to is 
Richard Vaughan, D.D. Prebendary of 
Holborn and Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
He was translated from the see of Chester 
to that of London in Dec. 1604, and died 
March 10, 1607. 

“1606. Item paid in Assention Weeke 
for 12 dozen of poynts given to the child- 
ren in the perambulation, ij*. 

“Ttem for mending of the baldrose of 
the tenor bell the first of November, 
1606, iij*. 

* 1607. Item paid to the ringers on the 
5 daie of Novembere, iij*. 

*God grant that we nor ours ever 
live to see November the fifth forgotten, 
or the solemnity of it silenced.’—Bishop 
Sanderson. 

“ Ttem paid the 24th of Marche, 1607, 
to the ringers, being the coronasion daie, 
ij* vj4.” 

This year the church and steeple were 
repaired, and the bells re-hung. 

* Item for nailes for the new bell frame, 
xv4, 
* 1609. It’m paid to my fellowe churche- 
warden for a potac’on for Mr. Parson, my- 
self, my fellowe, and divers other the an- 
cients of this parrish, according to the 
saide St Martin Bowes hys will, v*. 

* 1610. Item paid for a booke called 
Bishoppe Jewell’s workes, by commaund 
from the Lord Bishoppe of London, xxiij*. 

“1615. It’m p* for herbes on S Mar- 
tin’s day, ij*. 

“1628. Paid (him) for twice writing 
the answar to the Bp. of London’s articles 
at his triennial visitation, 00 03 04. 

“1630. Paid for an hower glasse, 
00 01 06. 

“ Payd for a chayne for y*® booke of 
martirse, 00 01 06. 

“1640. Paid y* ringers at y° birth of 
y® young prince, 00 02 06 

“1641. Paid the ringers on the day 
that the King returned from Yorke, 
00 02 06.” 

The King (Charles I) had in 1640 gone 


to Scotland to attend the parliament, and 





| 2.) Cl eee 
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to quell by main force the disturbances 
with which the country was then agitated. 

Dreading the portentous aspect of the 
times, and particularly apprehensive of the 
aggressive spirit of the Roman Catholics, 
the Londoners presented an urgent peti- 
tion to the King (then at York), intreating 
him to return, call a new parliament, and 
redress the grievances of which they 
complained. This had the desired effect. 
On his return to London on the 25th of 
November he was received with demonstra- 
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tions of loyalty and respect, which, as is 
well known, were transient and evanescent, 

With this year the entries terminate, 
extending over a period of rather more 
than a hundred years, and possessing, no 
doubt, many points of interest which 
would amply repay a more laborious exa- 
mination than I was enabled to bestow 
upon them. Yours, &c. 

ALFRED Wm. HamMonD. 
Kennington. 


Portrait oF JoHN Hares, FouNnpDER oF THE Frezt GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT 
CoveEnTrRY. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Minor Corres- 
pondence of your June number you have 
been pleased to allude in graceful terms to 
the purchase by my father of the Portrait 
by Holbein of John Hales, the Founder of 
the Free Grammar School at Coventry, 
and also to the ultimate purpose he had in 
view in becoming possessed of it, viz. for 
presentation to the Grammar School. I 
am, from the latter circumstance, the more 
desirous to correct a mistake which has 
crept into your account, which may tend 
to affect its perfect authenticity and con- 
sequent historic value, as an original pic- 
ture of the founder by Holbein, in the 
minds of its future custodians at Coventry. 
The mistake made is to suppose the St. 
Mary’s Hall portrait (which is at best but 
a fancy portrait of the founder, of a late 
date, and indifferently executed,) to be a 
copy of the painting above alluded to. 

It seems that Carlisle in his “ Endowed 
Grammar Sclools,’’ dated 1818, speaks of 
a portrait of the founder as hanging in the 
school; and the late Mr. Reader, in his 
Coventry MSS. (unpublished) mentions, 
and particularly describes, a portrait of 
the founder as having been presented to 
the school by dame Anna, widow of Sir 
John Hales, Bart. in the year 1704, But 
Mr. Carlisle had been misinformed, as my 
father, an old pupil at the Grammar School, 
can testify ; no portrait of the founder, or 
of any of the Hales family, having been in 
the school for more than half a century. 
I am also inclined to believe the picture 


presented by Lady Hales to the school to 
be identical with the portrait in St. Mary’s 
Hall, which sometime during the last cen- 
tury was probably placed in its present 
position by the corporation of Coventry. 
At all events it is this one which was 
etched by Mrs. Dawson Turner. As 
far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there appears to be no other original por- 
trait of John Hales the founder extant than 
the one by Holbein, painted in 1554, and 
hitherto unengraved, which differs in every 
particular from the St. Mary’s Hall por- 
trait; it is also interesting to note that 
since the date it bears, exactly three hun- 
dred years ago, till now, it has never left 
the possession of the Hales family, and of 
their direct inheritants by descent, on their 
extinction in the Foleshill branch. That it 
was painted by Holbein is the tradition 
with which it has been handed down, and 
of whose master-hand it, in addition, bears 
every evidence. Finally, it seems but con- 
clusive to suppose that John Hales, being 
Clerk of the Hanaper in Chancery, should, 
in compliment to his legal chief, Chan- 
cellor Sir Thomas More, patronise the 
great painter, who was the protégé of 
More, and consent to be painted by him. 
I am collecting a few particulars of 
Hales and his family, which, as connected 
with the school which educated Sir William 
Dugdale, may on that account, if on no 
other, be accepiable to you. Yours, &c. 
Josuua W. ButTrERWoRTA. 
Fleet Street, June 20. 


Lire at Oxrorp circa 1620. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following record of 
a little incident in the earlier annals of this 
university, in the “good old times,”’ may 
not be unworthy of a five minutes’ pe- 
rusal. One generally finds that, in accord- 
ance with the particular views of the 
speaker or the writer, these “ good old 
times ’’ may signify either that the world 
has relaxed its propriety by perpetrating 
polkas in place of minuets, or that it has 


fallen into effeminacy by drinking two or 
three glasses of claret, and a cup of coffee, 
instead of a bottle or two of port and none; 
that Old Charley was a far superior being 
to A 55, and that the box of the York 
House was a better mode of reaching one’s 
destination than a ticket for a first-class 
carriage by the broad-gauge Express. 

The offender in the present story, Mr. 
Gregory Ballard, was not sowing his wild 
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oats as a Freshman, but scattering them, 
as it appears, broad-cast, and by the 
bushel, in his bachelor’s gown. Yet he 
lived to repent him of his past follies, to 
attain to the respectable position of Re- 
gistrar of that University, which he had 
outraged, to marry and to settle, and, 
eventually, to be claimed as an ancestor, 
without a blush at his enormities, by your 
correspondent. 

In the Register marked N. f. 186, &c. 
the following story is told, and which I 
shall somewhat abbreviate. Gregory Bal- 
lard, being then of the degree of B.C.L. of 
St. John’s College, treats the Vice-Chan- 
cellor with contumely. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor declares that he saw Mr. Ballard 
**about twelve of the clocke in the night 
drincking and bowsing in the bottom of a 
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seller at the signe of the Catherine weele, 
and so guilty of noctivagation.’’ The Vice- 
Chancellor thereupon calls together the 
Heads of Colleges and Halls, and the Vice- 
regents of those absent, and consults with 
them, telling them that, having ordered 
Mr. Ballard on his oath to go to the Castle, 
Ballard refused, answering ‘‘ scornfully 
and fleeringly.’’ The meeting is of opinion 
that the statutes have been violated, and 
agrees to meet again, Ballard being, in the 
meantime, admonished toappear. At this 
second meeting it was determined that if 
Ballard did not make an apology in the 
Convocation House he should be punished. 
But, discretion being the better part of 
valour, Ballard submitted. 
Yours, &c. L. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Antiquities of the Borough of Leeds 
described and illustrated. By James War- 
dell, Member of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and Ireland, Author 


of the Lays of Ebor, the Municipal His- 
tory of Leeds, etc. 8vo. pp. 32. (Sixteen 
plates.)—We are always glad to witness 
a revision of the history and antiquities of 
a place which has formed the topic of our 
old topographers ; for, amidst the general 
progress of archeology, as of every other 
science, those very subjects are liable to 
fall most into arrear and into neglect, 
which have formerly had the advantage of 
the best writers of their day. Such authors 
have maintained a reputation so high that 
their compatriots have unwisely imagined 
that nothing remained to be learned be- 
yond what their pages contain. The pre- 
sent spread of local associations for the 
promotion of archeological research will 
lead to a different conclusion. It will be 
the object of the societies now in opera- 
tion in Essex and in Warwickshire to lead 
the way to a history of the former county 
superior to that of Morant, and to one of 
the latter which may supersede the time- 
honoured Dugdale, even in the improved 
edition of Dr. Thomas. In discussing the 
antiquities of Leeds the author of the 
small volume before us reviews the ground 
long since described by Thoresby, and sub- 
sequently commented upon by Dr. Whit- 
aker; but many things have been both 
lost and found, forgotten and learned, ever 
since the time of the Jatter. 

Mr. Wardell has performed his task 
under a systematic arrangement: dividing 
the subjects of his notice into six periods 


—the British, Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
Norman, and Medieval. 

In opposition to the opinion of many 
antiquaries, and even of his predecessor 
Whitaker, Mr. Wardell adheres to the 
idea that Leeds was the Caer Luitcoith, or 
‘* city of the wood,” of Nennius ; but in 
this we cannot think he is judicious. The 
same place occurs under another ortho- 
graphy as Caer-lindcoet, and there can be 
little doubt that it was intended to de- 
signate Lincoln. The district of Loidis 
with the adjacent wood of Elmete is first 
mentioned in the narrative of Bede. In 
the Domesday survey it is described as 
Ledes. Osmondthorpe, in Temple New- 
sam, one of the townships of Leeds, is 
generally admitted (says Mr. Wardell) to 
be Bede’s villa regia in regione Loidis. 
** Here (he adds) numerous remains of this 
—the Saxon — period formerly existed, 
consisting of trenches, pavements, and 
causeways; and the names of fields, as the 
Coney-shaw and the Coney-garth, mean- 
ing the King’s-wood and the King’s- 
field, make known their Saxon origin.”’ 
Here is one of the old errors that our 
author should have corrected; for the 
Coney-shaw and the Coney-garth, names 
so frequent in the North of England, refer 
only to the presence of rabbits. A frag- 
ment of ancient stained glass, ‘‘ repre- 
senting a king, with a shield bearing the 
arms of the East-Anglian kingdom,” 
which was lately in one of the windows of 
the old hall at Osmondthorpe, has led to 
the conclusion “that Edwin, who was so 
hospitably entertained and restored to his 
throne by Redwald king of the East 
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Angles, and whose exile and despondency 
are so minutely described by Bede, was 
the monarch who honoured this place by 
his presence.’’ Alas, for the theories and 
conjectures of our elder antiquaries! The 
representation which Mr. Wardell now 
publishes of this fragment of stained glass, 
shows that it is merely one of a series 
of the heavenly host, for the ‘king ’’ is 
winged, though in armour and wearing a 
coronet, and the three crowns upon his 
surcoat and his shield are intended, not 
for the kingdom of East Anglia, but for 
the Holy Trinity. He is evidently one 
of the nine orders of Angels,—the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places ; 
and, from his costume, was delineated in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The castle of Leeds is said to have been 
besieged and taken by Stephen, in his 
march towards Scotland, a.p. 1139. It 
is also mentioned (says Mr. Wardell) as 
the place of imprisonment of the dethroned 
Richard II. in the following quaint and 
oft-quoted extract from Hardyng’s Chro- 
nicles. 

The kyng then sent kyng Richard to Ledis, 

There to be kepte surely in previtee ; 

From thens after to Pykeryng went he nedes, 

And to Knauesburgh after led was he, 

But to Pountfrete last, where he did die. 

But, though Pickering, Knaresborough, 
and Pontefract be all in Yorkshire, we 
believe it is no less certain that the first 
place of king Richard’s imprisonment was 
Leeds castle in Kent. Therefore the people 
of Leeds need not be surprised that they 
hear nothing else of their castle after the 
time of Stephen. 

Among the relics of antiquity in the 
Church is an inscription to a vicar who 
died in the reign of Edward IV. in the 
following terms: ‘* Ecce sub hoc lapide 
humatur dominus Thomas Clarell quon- 
dam hujus Ecclesie venerabilis vicarius, 
qui eandem pluribus deccravit ornamentis, 
Cancellumque ejusdem nova historia fabri- 
cavit, et j° die mensis Marcij A°® d’ni 
M°CCCClxix® diem clausit extremum, cu- 
jus anime propicietur deus amen.’’ What 
was the nova historia with which we are 
here told that Clarell built his chancel ? 
Mr. Parker in his glossary informs us 
under the word “ Story”’ that it was “in 
monkish Latin written Istoria and His- 
toria, as in William of Worcester,’’ but 
explains the term as “a single floor of a 
building.” Did the munificent vicar raise 
his chancel to a higher elevation than be- 
fore, with a range of what were called 
clere-story windows,—which at the period 
in question is not improbable; or did he 
embellish it with a new series of painted 
history ? Had the word applied to the 
latter clause been decoravit, we should 
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have inclined to this latter interpretation ; 
but fabricavit seems to apply more strictly 
to architectural work, and, in connection 
with a circumstance we have next to notice, 
determines tus to decide in favour of the 
former. 

A very remarkable monument of ancient 
Leeds, though not at present preserved 
there, is the obeliscal Cross which is re- 
presented in the lithographic plate of 
which we are favoured with impressions. 
‘* Tt was found in fragments, in the walls 
of the belfry and clerestory of the nave 
and chancel of the parish church, on its 
demolition in the year 1838. This in- 
teresting relic, no doubt, originally stood 
in the churchyard, and was broken in 
pieces and used as materials for repairs 
shortly after the reformation [or rather, 
we should say, when the nova historia was 
built by Thomas Clarell in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth.] A pagan, and con- 
sequently a very remote origin, is ascribed 
by some antiquaries to remains of this 
description, but I think without any suffi- 
cient authority. This cross, with the ex- 
ception of the base, which is lost, is in the 
possession of the architect of the new 
church of St. Peter’s, now resident in the 
metropolis. It is, in its present state, 
between nine and ten feet in height, and, 
being the only vestige of Early-Norman 
sculpture connected with the borough, it 
is to be deeply regretted that it should 
not have been placed on or near to its 
ancient site.’”” We earnestly second this 
suggestion of Mr. Wardell. After leaving 
casts in London for the Architectural 
Museum and the National Museum at 
Sydenham, this cross should certainly be 
restored to its own locality in Leeds. It 
appears to have represented on one side a 
half-length of the Saviour, and on the 
other full-length figures of two saints, 
perhaps Peter and Paul. At the foot, on 
the former side, is a nobleman, with his 
sword and hawk, who defrayed the cost of 
its sculpture ; and on the other the sculp- 
tor has apparently represented himself, 
entangled in the meshes of. his favourite 
serpentine scrollwork ; whilst at his head, 
seen as it were in perspective, is-a fellow- 
workman refreshing himself after his la- 
bours with a horn of old English ale. We 
make no doubt that Mr. Le Keux, in his 
projected work on English Crosses, will 
publish more elaborate representations of 
this very curious example. 

Of the seals of Kirkstall and its abbats 
much more might be collected than is 
given in p. 26. The other relics from that 
once tranquil and still impressive ruin are 
but few : they consist chiefly of pavement 
tiles, representations of which occupy seven 
of Mr. Wardell’s plates. The area has 
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not hitherto been excavated, but the fac- 
tories of Leeds now closely approach its 
walls, and Mr. Wardell gives a lamentable 
account of the desecration and wilful 
damage to which this venerable fabric has 
been subjected, “and at no period more 
than the present, without any effort being 
made, either in accordance with the general 
features of the building, or even by an 
ordinary surveillance, to save it from the 
decay to which it is rapidly hastening. 
The wanton ravages it has undergone 
during the present year, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will in a very short time entirely 
destroy a pile which, on account of the as- 
sociations connected with it, extending 
over a period of eight hundred years, is 
regarded alike with reverential feelings, 
not only by the antiquary and historian, 
but by every person of taste and educa- 
tion.’”” Are the burgesses of Leeds too 
busy,—we are sure they are not too poor, 
to extend to their own Kirkstall some 
little regard, in point of purification and 
exploration, in accordance with the excel- 
lent example that has been recently shown 
at Fountains and some others of the more 
fortunate ruins of Yorkshire ? 


Notes and Records of the Ancient Reli- 
yious Foundations at Youghal, co. Cork, 


and its Vicinity. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
Hayman, B.A. 8vo. pp. 60.—We have 
here presented to us in the form of a 
closely printed pamphlet, materials which 
in other quarters might have been dilated 
into a volume of far greater pretensions. 
Mr. Hayman has diligently compiled, 
from every available source, the annals of 
the religious foundations which he had 
selected for illustration, and has com- 
pleted his task by the results of personal 
examination. The district embraced in 
the work is situated at the mouth of the 
river Blackwater, in Munster, comprising 
portions of the counties of Cork and 
Waterford, and including the ancient city 
of Ardmore and the important town of 
Youghal. Besides the several religious 
foundations of those places, the others 
which are included are the Abbey of 
Molana, Kilcoran, or the Shanavine 
Monastery (hitherto unnoticed by topo- 
graplers), and the Preceptory of Knights 
Templars at Rhincrew. In the account 
of each house, the founder, and the pur- 
pose of the foundation, are first stated; 
historical and local occurrences are ar- 
ranged in chronological order; and the 
present state of the remains is fully de- 
scribed. Remarkable monuments are 
noted, and their inscriptions given at 
length. The burials of distinguished per- 
sonages are recorded. The grants made 
at the dissolution are derived from the 
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patent rolls; and altogether, every feature 
of information is brought together that can 
be expected in a Monasticon. 

Ardmore is especially memorable as one 
of the mother cities of Christianized Ire- 
land, first converted by the labours of 
Saint Declan, in the early part of the fifth 
century. Declan, as depicted by Colgan, 
was ‘in person handsome, in birth illus- 
trious, in garb and gait humble, in language 
sweet, in counsel mighty, in discourse 
powerful, in charity ardent, in behaviour 
cheerful, in gifts profuse, in life holy, in 
wonders and miracles frequent and emi- 
nent.” The lord of Nan-Deisi granted him 
a sheep-down, which acquired the name 
of Ard-more, or “the great eminence.”’ 
Here Declan is supposed to have founded 
his seminary about the year 416, and he 
was confirmed Bishop of Ardmore at the 
synod of Cashel in 448. The ancient ora- 
tory of Saint Declan is still standing with 
a pillar-tower by its side. ‘* In all pro- 
bability, it is the very place where Declan 
ministered during his life, and where his 
remains were deposited when he rested 
from his labours. The building is of small 
dimensions, 13 feet 4 inc. by 8 feet 9 inc. 
in the clear. The two side-walls extend 
about 2 feet 6 inc. beyond the gables, and 
form in this way a set of four square but- 
tresses to the building. The original en- 
trance was at the west end; but it is now 
rendered useless by an accumulation of soil 
on the outside to the very lintel. It is 
5 feet 6 inc, in height, and its lintel is 
formed by a single stone more than 6 feet 
in length. The doorway tapers in width, 
from 2 feet at lintel to 2 feet 5 inc. at 
base. The east window has a semicircular 
head formed in one stone, and displays the 
same tapering construction with the door. 
There were windows also in the north and 
south walls, The south window is now 
built up; and the only entrance into the 
building is through the north window, 
which has been opened down for this pur- 
pose. The roof is modern: it was erected 
in 1716, for the preservation of the ora- 
tory, by Dr. Thomas Milles, Bishop of 
Waterford. The interior presents no 
feature of interest, save that a large open 
excavation is shown as Declan’s grave. 
The walls of this vault are of masonry, and 
the descent is by a few steps. The earth 
taken from it (and which is often put into 
it, that it may be consecrated by lying 
there) is superstitiously reverenced by the 
peasantry, and is considered efficacious in 
protecting from disease. 

‘*The Round Tower, or Cloig-theach 
of Ardmore, is, owing to its beauty and 
fine preservation, one of the best-known 
structures of its kind in Ireland. It is 
built of a hard sand-stone, chiselled to 
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Oratory of Saint Declan at Ardmore. 


the curve, and brought from the moun- 
tains of Slievegrian, about four miles dis- 
tant. The tower is about 15 feet in diame- 
ter at the base, from which it gradually 
tapers to the apex, 97 feet above the sur- 
face of the ground, and terminates in a 
conical roof now half thrown over by in- 
juries from lightning. Four string-courses 
divide the exterior into five stories. The 
entrance is in the east side, at the distance 
of 13 feet from the ground. It is circular- 
headed, and tapers from 1 foot 11 inches 
at springing of the arch to 2 feet 7 inches 
at base. The full height of this fine door- 
way is 5 feet 9 inches. Around the outer 
edges is cut a bold Norman bead; and 
inside are bar-holes, two at each side of 
the entrance, for securing the door. Access 
to the interior is now rendered easy, by 
means of the ladders and floors provided 
by Mr. Odell, the lord of the soil. The 
lower stories are lighted by splaying spike- 
holes, some square, some with circular 
heads ; and as the visitor ascends he meets 
grotesque corbels at intervals, staring at 
him from the concave walls. The highest 
story has four tapered windows, facing the 
cardinal points. Each of these presents 
on the exterior a triangular arch, and on 
the interior a trefoil head. In height 
they are respectively 3 feet 9 inches. The 
stone lintelsremain over theopenings where 
the beam for the bell rested, which tradi- 
tion says was of so deep and powerful tone 
that it was heard at Glaun-mor, or The 
Great Glen, 8 miles distant. The apex 
of the roof was once surmounted by a 
cross of stone; but this was some years 
since shot down by a person firing at birds. 

“* Excavations were made, in the year 
1841, within the base of this tower, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Odell, 


Windele, Hackett and Abell, and led to 
the discovery of two imperfect human 
skeletons at a considerable depth of earth. 
This circumstance induced some to think 
that the interments took place at a period 
subsequent to the erection of the tower, 
and was advanced as an argument for the 
Pagan origin of these structures. Put 
there was no little misconception here. 
Instead of having been interred, with care, 
within the basement of the tower, these 
human remains had been interfered with 
at the time of its erection. A foundation- 
stone occupied the place of one of the 
crania, and the skeleton evidently had 
been decapitated and otherwise injured by 
the workmen who cut the circular trench 
for the foundations of the tower. We 
have no hesitation in assigning this noble 
structure to the ninth or tenth century ; 
for the mouldings of the doorway, the 
grotesque corbel-heads in the interior, and 
the square trefoil-heads of the windows of 
the upper story, all belong to this period. 
And, perhaps, we may find the reason for 
the erection of the Cloig-theach at this 
time in the unsettled state of the country 
owing to the predatory landings of the 
Dubh-Gails, Fin-Galis, and other sea- 
rovers.”’ 

Another memorial of the first evangeliser 
of Ardmore is the Teampul Deiscart, or 
Church of the South. ‘“ Few situations 
could be more romantically chosen for a 
place of worship. A steep precipitous 
cliff, overhanging the ocean, is its nest 
ling-place ; and just on the verge of the 
frightful chasm stand the grey weather- 
bleached ruins of the old church. The 
ecclesiastical details belong to the thir- 
teenth century. There are now standing 
the west gable, with portions of the south 
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side wall. The east gable was blown down 
by a storm about thirty years since ; and 
where the north wall stood, right over the 
sea, is a pile of the loose stones of the 
ruin. The entrances were two, both in 
the south wall, at its east and west ex- 
tremities. Of the door to the west one 
jamb alone remains. The door towards 
the east gable is nearly perfect, and is 8 
feet in height by 4 feet 3 inches in width. 
The key-stone of the flat arch of its head 
is apparently inverted—a matter which 
has given rise to much speculation ; but 
the result of a keen scrutiny will show 
that it was so cut to the depth of a few 
inches only, and that then it is constructed 
as usual to meet the laws of gravitation. 
The church measures within walls 66 feet 
by 18. It was lighted by a large lancet 
window of two lights in the east gable, a 
narrow window (now built up) in the 
south wall, and a square tapered window 
high up in the west gable. This last is 
now broken through at the base, and 
affords a modern passage into the ruins. 
At the east end is a square piscina, close 
to which is a rude modern altar. At the 
west end, on the outside, is a famous Holy 


Well, the place of resort for pilgrims on 
the pattern day. 

“ The festival of St. Declan is kept, with 
many superstitious observances, on the 
24th of July, when multitudes resort to this 
well, as well as the Saint’s burial-place in 
the oratory already described, and to a 
large boulder-stone lying among the rocks 
on the beach, which is called by his 
name.” 

We have come to the extent of our 
space, but before concluding we must 
point out the interesting notices which 
Mr. Hayman has collected relative to the 
ancient Light Tower, at the west side of 
the harbour of Youghal, which was en- 
trusted to the care of the nuns of St. 
Anne’s—an appeal, it is suggested, at once 
to the religion and the gallantry of the 
native Irish. It was an Anglo-Norman 
structure of the 12th or 13th century; 
and was placed on a site so admirably 
chosen, that when, in 1848, it was deter- 
mined to erect a new Harbour Lighthouse, 
it was found desirable to fix upon nearly 
the same spot, and the demolition of this 
remarkable monument of the Norman in- 
vaders of Ireland became inevitable. 
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Supplement to “ Vacation Rambles,”’ 
consisting of Recollections of a Tour 
through France, to lialy, and homeward 
by Switzerland, in the Vacation of 1846. 
By T. N. Talfourd. 12mo.—From the 
date on this title-page it might be sup- 
posed that this supplemental tour of the 
late gifted Justice of the Common Pleas 
had not been intended by himself for pub- 
lication, but was now brought forward by 
his family on their own suggestion. Such 
is not exactly the case. It appears that, 
= it was chiefly at the solicitation of 


his own family, the companions of his 
tour, that the book has been prepared for 
the press, yet it is the actual (though now 
posthumous) production of Mr. Justice 
Talfourd himself. In fact, the book was 
not written during the journey, but partly 
during the following year, and only ar- 
ranged in shape for the press during the 
last vacation. Jn spirit and in substance 
it has the advantage of Tours written by 
way of diaries, which have usually in their 
composition too large a proportion of the 
personal adventures of the writers, which 
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are generally of little if any interest ex- 
cept to the parties concerned. The intel- 
lectual spirit of Talfourd could not write 
but with a higher aim. Whilst a tour to 
Paris, Italy, and Switzerland forms the 
ground-work of this book, its essence con- 
sists in the recollections and reflections 
suggested in retracing the course of his 
travels. It was a tour which he describes 
himself to have enjoyed more intensely 
than he ever could another, inasmuch as 
he had not then retired from the arduous 
labours and feverish excitements of his 
forensic life, whereas he had “ since been 
blessed by Providence with the attainment 
of a position which is visited with no 
sharper anxieties than those which attend 
the endeavour to discharge its duties.’’ 
The more we become acquainted with 
the inner mind of this highly amiable and 
conscientious man, the more we are con- 
strained to admire and love him: to es- 
teem him not merely for his genius and 
his appreciation and creation of the beauti- 
ful, but for his enlarged benevolence and 
his sober piety. He was not, like other 
ardent and enthusiastic spirits, dazzled 
by the pompous splendour of the Roman 
church, nor deceived by the fantastic 
freaks of a spurious Liberalism. The last 
Republican reign in France, and the 
pseudo-triumph of Liberty at Rome, which 
were contemporaneous with the tour, did 
not prevent the accuracy of his political 
perceptions, attached as he ever enthu- 
siastically was to all that was truly liberal 
and free. The course of subsequent 
events has fully confirmed the accuracy of 
his anticipations. There are few passages 
throughout this little volume with which 
the reader will not sympathise. As a brief 
specimen, and one in accordance with the 
spirit of the whole, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing lines. After describing his three 
days’ passage from Marseilles to Genoa 
as ‘‘an enchanted voyage of delicious 
indolence,’’—“ At noon on Wednesday, 
the charm was interrupted by the vessel 
sweeping into the port of Genoa, and the 
image of that pictorial city, so suddenly 
exhibited, so swiftly withdrawn, glistens 
in the past, as if it were an air-drawn 
fancy breaking through an enchanted 
slumber. Perhaps a visitor, fugitive as we, 
seeking to recall it after it has been ob- 
scured by the concerns of busy life, will 
recognise at first only a confused rainbow- 
streak in his memory ; but that streak 
will gradually expand in gorgeous colours, 
those colours will settle into shapes, and 
gresently the radiant semicirtle will ap- 
pear complete, blazing in the sun; and 
Genoa la Superba will be clearly reflected 
in the intellectual mirror. . . . The 
first impression on the spectator is rather 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XLII. 
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that of a wilderness of flowers than of 
clustered fabrics made with hands, Around 
the circle, palaces, churches, villas, rise, 
tufted with bright orange trees, or gar- 
landed with the red oleander in long streaks, 
as if all had sprung into life together ; 
even the light-house looks as if it had 
been cast out of the rock far towards the 
clear blue sky by an effort of nature, in 
sudden perfection. . . . Our guide 
conducted us through the Goldsmiths’ 
Street, which is one of the broadest alleys 
of the steep ascent of the city, radiant 
with painted walls, resounding with con- 
stant hammers, and enriched by a picture 
of the Holy Family in stone, worthy of 
Raphael’s hand, and now preserved be- 
neath a canopy by the brotherhood of 
working goldsmiths, as the last relic of 
the departed glory of their guild. Besides 
its association with an ancient and once 
powerful community, now reduced to a 
society of craftsmen, this picture is in- 
vested with the dearer interest which be- 
longs to genius extinguished by death in 
the brilliant uncertainty of its dawn; for 
its author, Pellegrino Piola, died in his 
twenty-second year, leaving, in his suc- 
cessful attempts at various excellence, a 
problem never to be solved—in what style 
he would have excelled in protracted life, 
or whether he would have developed for 
himself a style of art embracing the finest 
qualities of several styles. The story as- 
sociated with the Apprentice’s Pillar at 
Roslin, of the murder of an extraordinary 
pupil by an envious master, is applied to 
this picture, as it is to several other works 
of precocious desert in different places ; 
but its verity in this instance is not re- 
quired to deepen that. awe -with which 
every Christian observer must contemplate 
the exhibition of rare powers just shewn to 
our species, and suddenly withdrawn to 
baffle its earthly anticipation, and add 
confirmation to the faith which teaches 


. that this world is not the final home of 


genius.’’ 


Magazine for the Blind. No.1. June 
1854. . (Chapman and Hall).—We have 
before spoken of the value of the en- 
deavours ‘now making to add to the 
resources of the Blind. It is cheering too 
to see that these efforts are made on the 
sensible plan of preserving as far as 
possible a common type for the Blind and 
the seeing. The present attempt at com- 
mencing a Magazine is a very promising 
specimen. It is in the lower-case Roman 
type, and we are assured by those who 
have taught the blind to read by means of 
that type, that it is a great improvement 
on the system of using capital letters only. 
This might indeed be suspected, previous 
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to any trial at all. Observe the facility 
afforded to the touch by the Roman cha- 
racter, This one word Blind, as con- 
trasted with the samein capitals—BLIND, 
presents distinctive signals to the finger 
in the unequal length of the letters, in the 
dot to the i, and the commencing capital 
letter. It appears to involve, at first, 
rather more difficulty to a pupil, in so far 
as the size of the individual letters is 
concerned ; but, when once this is over- 
come, (and we have seen enough of the 
power of the Blind to master a dif- 
ficulty to be sure it may soon: be over- 
come,) the finger passes, we believe, at a 
much quicker rate over the words ; and 
advantages arise from the occasional (not 
constant) use of the capital letter, which 
are not to be despised. None of us would 
willingly consent to have the distinction 
between our proper names and common 
nouns obliterated: why should we entail 
this on the Blind? Every marked point 
which is of use to us, is doubly so to 
them. It is a great pity that there cannot 
be common consent about an object like 
this. When compilers of books who have 
already got so far in the right track as to 
use the alphabetical character, still stand 
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out, contending for a peculiarity, which, so 
far from being a benefit, is positively 
detrimental to the purpose, we can see 
neither sense nor kindness in the pro- 
ceeding. This Magazine contains twelve 
pages of good clear readable matter ; and 
the price is but sixpence. How far 
the cheapness of the work will be met 
by its circulation is of course yet to be 
proved. “A few years ago,’”’ we are told, 
“a similar attempt was made by Mr. 
Lambert of York, who not only edited 
the work, but set up the type, and printed 
it with his own hand, although labouring 
under total loss of sight. About twenty- 
four monthly numbers were issued, when 
the undertaking was relinquished on ac- 
count of the expense.” 

We heartily desire a better measure of 
success to the present work, and hope it 
may be found, to use the words of the 
Editor, that ‘‘ the medium which is here 
afforded for co-operation of the Blind 
themselves, by contributing articles and 
correspondence to the Magazine, may 
awaken interest, and tend to diminish the 
feeling of deprivation and infirmity.” 

We understand that selections from 
the Scriptures are in preparation. 
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‘Threatened Removal of Churches and Burial Grounds in London and other ancient Cities—The 
Oxford University Reform Bill—Prizes at Oxford—Portrait of Sir R. H. Inglis—Monument to Mr. 


Justice Talfourd—Geological Society—Works of Dr. Thomas Young—Index to Blomefield’s History 
of Norfolk—MS. Collections of Sir William Betham—Serial and other Books recently published. 


We have been much surprised at the 
small amount of opposition which has 
hitherto attended a Bill which, having 
already passed the House of Lords, is now 
in the House of Commons under the fol- 
lowing title: ‘‘An Act to amend the 
Church Building Acts, and the Law re- 
specting the Union of Benefices in Cities 
and Corporate Towns, for the purpose of 
building and endowing new Churches in 
places where required, in lieu of Churches 
in other places not required ; and to facili- 
tate the Transfer of Church Patronage.’’ 

This Bill, by its seventh section, pro- 
poses to give an arbitrary power to certain 
Diocesans, with the consent of the Primate 
and the Commissioners for building New 
Churches, to condemn and order for de- 
struction any Churches the benefices of 
which may have been declared united to 
other contiguous parishes. 

This scheme, which originated with the 
Rev. Mr. Hume, an incumbent of the 
city of London, who has proposed to re- 
move no less than thirty of the metropo- 





litan churches (as was detailed in our 
Magazine for February last, p. 178,) has 
unfortunately received the sanction, not 
only of the Bishop of London, but of other 
members of the Episcopal bench; and by 
a schedule attached to the Bill its provi- 
sions are extended to several of our ancient 
cities which are most amply provided with 
churches, and, if once brought into action, 
will of course be equally applicable else- 
where, both in town and country. The 
cities at present scheduled are as follows,— 
York, Lincoln, Norwich, Exeter, Bristol, 
Chichester, and Chester. 

Believing that the amount of desecration 
and destruction thus threatened is not as 
yet generally known, we think it desirable 
to describe the provisions of the Bill more 
particularly. Its preamble refers to seve- 
ral former Acts passed for building new 
churches and the union of small parishes: 
but the provisions of which, in regard to 
the latter point, have been shackled by 
certain limits of income and population ; 
as, for example, an Act passed in 1838 
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could be applied only to unite two con- 
tiguous parishes of which the aggregate 
population should not exceed 1500, and the 


aggregate yearly value should not exceed 
500/.; and the last law of this nature, the 
13 and 14 Vict. c. 98, to unite contiguous 
parishes ‘‘ of which the aggregate popula- 
tion should not exceed 1200 persons, not- 
withstanding the aggregate yearly value 
should exceed 500/.’’ The present Bill 
proposes to assume the like power “‘ with- 
out regard to aggregate population or ag- 
gregated yearly value.”” It further pro- 
poses (by sect. 2), upon the union of two 
benefices, to make them ‘‘subject to a 
certain amount of rent-charge in perpe- 
tuity, in favour of some other specified 
benefice in the same diocese,” however 
distant, or even to transfer ‘‘ the whole ’”’ 
of the income of one of the united bene- 
fices in that manner. ° 

But'the most monstrous and innovating 
proposal as regards the Christian people 
whose present rights and possessions are 
to be confiscated, is that contained in the 
seventh and eighth sections of the Bill: 
which would enact, that, after the ordinary 
forms of an Order in Council, &c. have 
been gone through, “‘ the fee simple and 
inheritance of the site of each such Church, 
and the building materials of each such 
Church, and the burial ground or burial 
grounds belonging thereto, if the same 
has or have ceased under competent au- 
thority to be used for the interment of the 
dead, shall, without any further transfer, 
conveyance, or other form of law being 
* had, observed, or required, belong to and 
be vested in Her Majesty’s Commission- 
ers for building new Churches, in trust 
to make sale or dispose of such sites and 
burial ground, or any part thereof, and 
such materials, at such times and at such 
prices and in such manner, as in their dis- 
cretion shall seem fit.” 

It appears to us that the most extraor- 
dinary part of these destructive proposals 
is that the parishioners, the parties most 
interested, are to have no voice in the 
matter. They are not asked or permitted 
to give or withhold their consent, but ab- 
solute power is placed in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical authorities already mentioned, 
No longer implored to contribute to the 
spiritual aid of their destitute brethren, 
the parishioners of the devoted churches 
are simply ordered to ‘* stand and de- 
liver!’’ The only satisfaction offered to 
them is, they may remove the remains “ of 
any deceased person whose body may 
within the last twenty years (efore the 
passing of this Act) have been interred or 
deposited in any grave or vault disturbed,”’ 
and that a sum not exceeding ten pounds 
may be allowed to them for the expenses 
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of so doing. The like pittance is also 
offered for the removal of a tomb or mo- 
nument. 

By the 16th section it is provided that 
the Bishop of London may assign one of 
the churches, otherwise to be taken down, 
for the performance of service in Welsh ; 
and by the 17th he is directed to prepare 
a scheme for the transference to other 
churches of the Lectures founded in the 
churches to be pulled down. 

We are now desirous to direct attention 
to the arguments in opposition to this 
scheme which are advanced, at a greater 
length than our present limits will allow 
us to detail them, ina very able pam- 
phlet which has appeared from the pen of a 
distinguished member of the Institute of 
British Architects. It is addressed to the 
Bishop of London, and urges in a just and 
forcible way the claims of ‘‘ ConsEcRA- 
TION versus DESECRATION.” 

Addressing the Bishop of London, the 
writer appropriately commences his ar- 
gument by reminding his Lordship of 
his former brilliant success in exciting a 
spirit of Church extension by legitimate 
and voluntary effort, and suggesting that 
success as a ground for hesitating, to say 
the least, before adopting other and ques- 
tionable means, He next pleads the his- 
torical interest attached to most of the 
City Churches as having been the result of 
the last great Church-building movement 
in the diocese of London, and the fruit of 
great and noble devotion and self-sacrifice 
at a moment of unexampled distress and 
disaster ;—as being a standing example to 
future and more prosperous ages, and not 
a mere investment on which such ages are 
to draw, to reduce their own expenditure. 
He maintains the principle that it is our 
duty and ought to be our privilege to pro- 
vide for the arrears of population of our 
own day; that this is a wholesome re- 
sponsibility, and one from which it will 
do harm to relieve ourselves, and which 
there are ample means to meet; for in 
the poorest districts the owners of the 
land and houses at least ought to be able 
to do much, whatever may be the poverty 
of those who occupy them, and the rich of 
other districts are also always ready to aid 
those less able to provide for themselves. 
He points out as a general rule the im- 
propriety of desecrating land once dedi- 
cated for the worship of God, or the se- 
pulture of the dead; that any cases in 
which this is admissible should be viewed 
as strictly exceptional, and that the prin- 
ciple of the indiscriminate mobilisation of 
churches is dangerous in the extreme, is 
contrary to the very principles of consecra- 
tion, and calculated to make that solemn 
rite a mere farce, having no real meaning. 
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He argues that in a place of such enor- 
mous wealth, and such stupendous mer- 
cantile transactions, as the City of Lon- 
don—the mart of the globe—it is but 
right that the worship of God should be 
provided for on some less niggardly rule 
than mere calculations of fixed population; 
that the concourse of people during every 
week-day is enormous, and might provide 
congregations at daily services in every 
Church, and that such services would not 
be inappropriate, nor, it may be hoped, 
without result, in a city whose transac- 
tions depend so directly upon the divine 
blessing, and that even where a few only 
join in them such blessing may be looked 
for. He suggests that a more active and 
zealous clergy might make the city the 
centre of missionary exertion to the whole 
metropolis, and itself the very pattern of 
pastoral care and religious cultivation; and 
that, on the removal of the pews, which, 
if not actually closed against the poor, are 
well known to present barriers which al- 
ways practically lead to their exclusion, 
there still remains in most parishes a fixed 
population sufficient to supply tolerable 
congregations. He raises a well-grounded 
warning against the effect which supplies 
of moneybbtained without exertion will 


have in checking the impulse that has lat- 


terly been given to voluntary effort, and 
in furnishing ready excuses to those who 
wish for them; and this he has reason to 
believe has even now begun to act, and 
may be regarded as the just retribution to 
be expected from any attempt to further 
the cause of God by spurious means. He 
next stigmatises “the horrible sacrilege of 
selling the burial-places of our forefathers ” 
as an act which even the most uncivilized 
would repudiate with abhorrence, and 
which would bring about scenes against 
which the first sympathies of our nature 
must rebel, and which would outrage every 
principle in which we have been led to view 
Christian burial. ‘On what principle, for 
instance, are cemeteries consecrated (not 
to mention the fees for opening graves) if 
they may be sold for secular purposes, the 
bodies dug up, and the purchase-money 
devoted to building churches elsewhere ; 
Would it not make consecration appear a 
mere trick to delude the unthinking mul- 
titude—a lie, one may almost say, not only 
to man but to God? Burial-places, my 
Lord, are not the property of the Church : 
they may in theory be so called, but this 
is for the sake of placing them under her 
sacred protection, as the surest and most 
inviolable sanctuary, not for giving her 
power to sell the bodies of the dead com- 
mitted to her charge; and I contend that, 
should the Church ever be guilty of so 
fearful a breach of trust, an act by which 
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she would deservedly lose much of her 
hold upon the people, the purchase-money 
would be the property of the Parish, not 
of the Church.’’ The author also, ‘ but 
only for the sake of those who do not 
admit these principles,’’ points out the 
horrible effects of such desecration, and 
the scenes it would give rise to in a sana- 
tory point of view. Lastly, he protests, 
“asa lover of ancient art, of historical 
monuments, of the antiquarian associa- 
tions, and of the picturesque ornaments of 
our cities, against the wholesale destruc- 
tion with which such monuments and re- 
miniscences are now threatened. We 
cannot, my lord, part with objects so dear 
to us unless the absolute necessity of the 
sacrifice be demonstrated ; and I have en- 
deavoured to show that it is the very reverse 
of being necessary. Such considerations, 
instead of having been too much considered 
in this country, have been more neglected 
here than almost anywhere, and to the 
great detriment of our national character. 
What should we think of promoting Chris- 
tianity by the sale of our cathedrals? Yet 
this, on hard utilitarian arguments, might 
just as easily be proved feasible. Such 
considerations are a part of the better feel- 
ings of our nature, and deserve not only 
to be respected, but sedulously cultivated; 
and we not only beg, but we demand, that 
they shall not be outraged.’’ 

Nothing, we think, requires to be added 
to the force of these arguments but that 
they should be reiterated and duly en- 
forced by the Christian laity upon the 
attention of their representatives in the 
House of Commons. Petitions in oppo- 
sition to the Bill have been presented from 
several of the parishes of the City of Lon- 
don ; but none as yet from any of the 
other threatened cities, whose inhabitants 
are probably in a great measure ignorant of 
the impending mischief. There is, how- 
ever, but little time to be lost. The 
second reading of the Bill, having been 
deferred from the 15th of June, is now 
fixed for the 6th of July. 

Viewing the matter merely in a personal 
and historical point of view, as connected 
with the records of genealogy, the Society 
of Antiquaries has addressed a memorial to 
Lord Viscount Palmerston, urging the pre- 
servation of a due record of such memo- 
tials as would infallibly be destroyed were 
the proposed scheme brought into action. 
The important part of this document 
runs thus: “ Besides the particular case of 
the City churchyards, your memorialists 
would desire to bring before your Lord- 
ship the general question of the preserva- 
tion of existing Monuments io Churches 
and Churchyards, with reference to which 
they beg to submit the following facts ; 
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‘* A Bill is proposed to be brought be- 
fore Parliament by the North Metro- 
politan Railway Company, by which it is 
sought to obtain for the company the 
power of purchasing several Churchyards 
adjoining their line; but no provision is 
made for preserving monumental inscrip- 
tions. 

“The Churchyard of St. Clement Danes, 
in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, has 
been aliened to King’s College Hospital. 
It is at present used as a place for the de- 
posit of building materials, and it is stated 
that some tombstones have already disap- 
peared. 

‘* When the Church in Threadneedle- 
street was removed for ‘the formation of 
approaches to the new Royal Exchange— 
although some of the more interesting 
monuments (such as that of Miles Cover- 
dale) were removed to other Churches—no 
authentic record was taken (as your me- 
morialists believe) of the greater part of 
the slabs and engraved stones. 

‘¢ In St. Pancras burial-ground many of 
the inscriptions published by Lysons, as 
existing, are no longer to be found; seve- 
ral were destroyed on the recent restora- 
tion of the church. 

‘¢ Your memorialists can scarcely over- 
rate the importance of these records, as 
evidences of title and in the tracing of 
pedigrees ; and it is to be feared that, if 
they be destroyed, not only a great amount 
of valuable evidence will be lost, but faci- 
lities will be given for manufacturing in- 
scriptions and assumed copies of lost 
stones ; and, as in a recent peerage case, 
for the actual production of forged stones. 
Your memorialists submit the whole sub- 
ject to your Lordship’s consideration ; 
and they especially desire to refer to your 
Lordship’s judgment, whether a careful 
and accurate record of all Monumental In- 
scriptions should not be made under the 
sanction of Government, and such record 
be made evidence ; and also whether all 
such monuments should not as far as pos- 
sible be preserved: and they submit to 
your Lordship, that the preservation of a 
Record of Inscriptions might be efficiently 
carried out without involving (compara- 
tively speaking) a large expense, through 
the office of the Registrar-General.’’ To 
this very reasonable suggestion the Home 
Secretary has replied, in a rather off-hand 
way, that ‘* he does not see how he can 
interfere in the matter.’’? Such an answer 
is very unsatisfactory, and we trust that 
the subject will be reconsidered. We could 
however have wished that the Society had, 
in the first instance, taken a higher ground, 
and endeavoured to protect and save the 
Churches—not merely the records they 
contain. 
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The Oxford University Reform Bill has 
now made some progress in its passage 
through the House of Commons. The 
proposed Hebdomadal Council has been 
substituted for the Hebdomadal Board. 
The establishment of private Halls was 
carried, after a division, by a majority of 
92; but a proposal to allow students to 
live also in private lodging-houses, sanc- 
tioned by authority, was rejected. A 
clause has been introduced, requiring that 
the ordinances of the Commissioners shall 
always be “for promoting the main de- 
signs of the Founders.” A more stringent 
adherence to the original foundations was 
proposed, but it was shown that this im- 
plied masses for the souls of the founders, 
and a variety of arrangements scarcely 
tolerable in a Protestant country. It was 
proposed that the visitors of a college 
should -have a veto on any ordinances of 
the Commissioners, but this was nega- 
tived, after discussion. An effective check 
upon innovation remains in the clause 
providing that, “if two-thirds of the go- 
verning body of any college shall, by writ- 
ing, under their hand and seal, declare 
that, in their opinion, such ordinances and 
regulations will be prejudicial to said col- 
lege (as a place of learning and education), 
then the same shall not take place.” The 
admission of Dissenters to study has been 
voted by a majority of 252 to 161. No 
oaths or subscriptions will be necessary, 
except the oath of allegiance, to any per- 
son matriculating. A further proposal to 
dispense with the oaths and subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, in the case of 
graduates, was thrown out by 205 to 196. 
Some of those who opposed Mr. Hey- 
wood’s motion, especially Lord J ohn Rus- 
sell and Mr. Sidney Herbert, advocated 
the admission of Dissenters, but thought 
that the present bill would thereby be en- 
dangered. 

The Chancellor’s prizes at Oxford have 
been awarded as follows :—Latin Verse, 
Alfred Blomfield, Scholar of Baliol. Eng- 
lish Essay, Thomas F. Fremantle, B.A. 
Scholar of Baliol. Latin Essay, not 
awarded. The Newdigate prize for Eng- 
lish Verse has been awarded to Frederick 
George Lee, Commoner of St. Edmund 
hall. A general wish having been felt 
that the University should possess some 
memorial of its late respected representa- 
tive, Sir R. H. Inglis, a committee has 
been formed for the purpose of obtaining 
a full-length Portrait of Sir Robert, by 
subscription, which is to be placed in the 
gallery of the Bodleian. 

A committee appointed by the Oxford 
Circuit to determine the most desirable 
form in which to erectamemorial to the late 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, have recommended 
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the erection of a mural monument, with a 
bust of the deceased, in St. Mary’s Church, 
at Stafford. 

At a special general meeting of the 
Geological Society, on the 24th of May, 
W. J. Hamilton, esq. was unanimously 
elected President of the Society, on the 
resignation of Professor E. Forbes, in 
consequence of his appointment to the 
Chair of Natural History, at Edinburgh. 

Mr. John Pepys has presented to the 
Royal Institution, in Albemarle Street, a 
fifth donation of one hundred pounds. 

Dr. Thomas Young’s Miscellaneous 
Works are again announced in Mr. 
Murray’s list. This work, the scientific 
portion of which is edited by Dean Pea- 
cock, and the hieroglyphic by Mr. John 
Leitch, was destroyed by fire on the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Clowes when nearly ready 
for publication. It is now reprinted, and 
will appear as soon as Dr. Peacock’s 
‘¢ Memoir of Dr. Young,”’ which is in the 
press, shall be completed. 

Mr. John Nurse Chadwick, attorney- 
at-law of King’s Lynn, author of the 
‘* Memorials of South Lynn Vicarage,” 
has been laboriously engaged in supplying 
that great deficiency to Blomefield’s His- 
tory of Norfolk, an Index Nominum, It 
has been compiled according to the prin- 
ciple shown by the Calendars of Inquisi- 
tions in the public record offices, with 
arms; and is announced for publication, 
by subscription, in a few months’ time. 

The collection of Manuscripts left by 
the late Sir William Betham has occupied 
a day’s sale at Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson’s during the past month. We 
suspend a short account we had prepared 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 4. Rear-Admiral Smyth, V.P. 

Frederic Dixon Hartland, esq. banker, 
of Oaklands, near Cheltenham, author of 
a work containing the Genealogies of the 
Sovereigns of Europe, was elected Fellow 
of the Society. 

The Abbé Cochet, Honorary Member, 
presented a string of beads found on the 
neck of a woman in the Frank cemetery 
of Aubin sur Scie. The style of these 
beads led him to suppose that they belong 
to the later Merovingian period—rather 
to the age of Charlemagne than to that of 
Clovis. 

K. R. H. Mackenzie, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a jug of brown earthen-ware found 
at Ardleigh, near Colchester. It was said 
to have contained a small number of coins, 
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of it, in order to notice the collection more 
fully in our next number. 

We are also obliged to postpone to our 
next areview of Mr. Roach Smith’s Cata- 
logue of his Museum. 

The first number has appeared in 4to, 
under the title of Miscellanea Graphica, 
of Mr. Fairholt’s illustrations of the An- 
cient, Mediseval, and Renaissance Remains 
in the possession of Lord Londesborough. 
It promises to be a highly interesting 
work, and we shall notice it more fully 
hereafter. 

Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh have 
published the first volume of a complete 
edition of the Works of Dugald Stewart, 
under the editorial supervision of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who is also to supply a 
Biographical Memoir of the Author. 

In Murray’s British Classics, Gold- 
smith’s Works are now complete in four 
volumes octavo; and we have received 
the third volume of Gibbon’s Roman Em- 
pire belonging to the same series. 

The latter work is also in progress in 
Bohn’s smaller series of British Classics ; 
as are the Works of Addison, from the 
edition of Bishop Hurd. In his Standard 
Library Mr. Bohn has republished the 
Works of Cowper, from Southey’s edition. 

In Mr. Bell’s Annotated Edition of the 
Poets three volumes of Dryden and two of 
Cowper have now made their appearance. 

Mr. Washbourn has published another, 
the fifteenth, edition of Clark’s Introduc- 
tion to Heraldry, the most popular ma- 
nual of its class. 

Mr. Pulman has completed his interest- 
ing topographical work, The Book of the 
Axe, which we have heretofore noticed. 
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of which no record has been preserved, 
together with a deed which was exhibited, 
of the reign of Henry V. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, then read 
a report of further excavations, prosecuted 
by him, at the expense of the Society, at 
Harnham Hill, near Salisbury, during the 
Easter recess, the result of which was the 
discovery of four more graves; one contain- 
ing the bodies of a woman and child, with 
two dish-shaped fibule, a number of amber 
beads, a pair of bronze tweezers, a silver 
armilla, and two iron knives; besides a 
bronze girdle-ornament in the shape of a 
lion’s head full-faced. Another skeleton 
had, with it, aniron spear-head, the umbo 
of a shield, and a shallow circular flat- 
bottomed dish at the head, fermed of wood 
and covered with bronze. 
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The Secretary also read a second note, 
describing the opening of four ancient 
British barrows in South Wilts. One of 
these barrows contained a skeleton, with 
the fragments of a large urn of the usual 
description, which had apparently been 
disturbed at some distant period. Three 
of these barrows were situated near Win- 
terslow Hut, but the fourth is on the Down 
just within the Deer-Leap of Clarendon. 
This last is seventy feet wide, but on cut- 
ting a trench from the base to the middle 
a heap of calcined human bones was alone 
discovered. 

These two last communications have 
just appeared in full in the xxxvth volume 
of Archeeologia. 

W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. then read a 
note describing the present state of the 
Castle of Berkhampstead. 

May 11. Rear-Adm. Smyth, V.P. 

R. Redmond Caton, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a bronze penannular ring, found 
while digging for the foundation of a house 
at Lincoln. 

Richard Cull, esq. presented engravings 
of two objects of antiquity ; one, a bronze 
vessel in the form of a pail, found in 1828 
below the surface of the soil upon Caslyr 
Hill, near Cambra, a small town of the 
Tyrol to the north of Trento, on the rim 
of which were four Etruscan inscriptions, 
—two in the inner, and two on the outer 
edge. The other object was a small sta- 
tuette of an armed and galeated figure 
standing on a base, the edge of which was 
also inscribed with Etruscan characters. 
Both these objects are preserved in the 
Museum at Trento. In a letter which ac- 
companied this exhibition, Mr. Cull ob- 
served, that Etruscan antiquities were 
likely to be found in the locality mentioned, 
since the people of the Rhetian Alps were, 
according to Livy (lib. v. c. 33), of Etruscan 
origin. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. exhibited 
a bronze statuette of Hercules, found in 
New Cannon-street, London, at the point 
of its junction with St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 

The Secretary then read a letter from 
G. R. Corner, esq. F.S.A., suggested by a 
drawing made for the Society some years 
ago, being a copy of an ancient oil-paint- 
ing belonging to the Marquess of Salisbury, 
at Hatfield House. The picture has been 
thought to be by Holbein, and an inscrip- 
tion on the frame states that it repre- 
sents an entertainment given by Cardinal 
Wolsey to meet Anna Boleyne: and the 
scene is supposed, at Hatfield, to be the 
meadows opposite to the old palace of 
Richmond. Mr. Corner, however, be- 
lieves that the picture represents a rural 
féte in the fields of Horslydown, in the 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, with a view of 
the Tower of London across the river. In 
a catalogue of the pictures at Hatfield, in 
the Beauties of England and Wales, it is 
stated to represent a Meeting of Henry 
VIII. and Anna Boleyne, at a country fair 
somewhere in Surrey, within sight of the 
Tower of London. The date of the pic- 
ture appears on the drawing, 1590, 
although it has been painted over in the 
original. The costumes also are sufficient 
to show that the date must be much later 
than Holbein; and Mr. Corner considers 
that the picture represents a féte given by 
some of the rich Flemish refugees, who at 
that period colonised the neighbourhood 
of Horslydown, of whom Mr. Corner 
gave some interesting notices. The size 
of the original picture, which is exceed- 
ingly well painted and full of well-grouped 
figures, is about 40 inches by 30, and the 
name of the artist was discovered by Dr. 
Diamond, Mr. Thoms, and Mr. Fairholt, 
who, accompanied by the Treasurer of the 
Society of Antiquaries, paid a visit to 
Hatfield for the purpose of seeing this 
interesting picture. It is inscribed G. 
Hofnagel, a name well known for his very 
interesting views of Nonsuch and other 
English palaces. Mr. Corner added some 
notices of the history of Horslydown, a 
part of the metropolis of which but little 
account has hitherto been given by the 
local historians and topographers, and ex- 
hibited in illustration of his paper a very 
curious plan of Horseydown (as it was 
then called,) belonging to the Governors 
of > Olave’s Grammar-School, dated 
1547, 

May 18. Viscount Mahon, President. 

William Wansey, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an interesting collection of Etruscan vases 
and other vessels in pottery and glass, 
procured during his stay at Naples in the 
winter of 1852-3. These objects are said 
to have come principally from the tombs 
at Cume, in which such extensive exca- 
vations have been made by the Count of 
Syracuse. Mr. Wansey also laid upon the 
table two numbers of a publication entitled 
“Monumenti Antichi posseduti da sua 
Altezza Reale il Conte di Siracusa, de- 
scritti e pubblicati da Giuseppe Fiorelli.’’ 
Fol. Napoli, 1853 ; containing an account 
of the earliest results of the excavations 
undertaken at Cumee toward the close of 
1852. 

K. R. H. Mackenzie, esq., F.S.A. exhi- 
bited several small objects of ancient art, 
namely, a human hand in Egyptian basalt ; 
a small figure of a Satyr found in Calabria ; 
and a portion ofa statuette of Cinquecento 
work in silver. 

The Secretary then read an extract from 
a letter addressed to him by Mons. Fre- 
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deric Troyon, in which,—after alluding to 
an important discovery recently made at 
Mulen on the lake of Zurich, where the 
subsidence of the waters of the lake has 
exposed to view some ancient habitations, 
within which are calcined stones, charcoal, 
and animal bones, a great number of 
utensils in stone, and the debris of pottery, 
accompanied by a single object in metal, 
namely, a bronze ring,—he states that he 
has just received intelligence of a similar 
discovery on the borders of the lake of 
Bienne, in the canton of Berne; but, 
instead of instruments of stone, there have 
been found celts, knives, sickles, a sword, 
and other objects, all in bronze. It ap- 
pears from these discoveries that the water- 
levels of some of those lakes have been 
sensibly raised since the period to which 
the primitive habitations thus exposed may 
be referred. 

The formation of a railroad in the en- 
virons of Lausanne has led to the dis- 
covery of the skeleton of a woman interred 
five feet deep from the surface of the 
ground, without any appearance of a 
tumulus ; the skeleton placed on the bare 
earth. On the finger was a bronze ring, 
and on the arms bronze bracelets. It is 
worthy of remark that all the sepultures 
of the age of bronze in the Canton de 
Vaud are found under the surface of the 
soil without any trace of tumulus, and 
that these graves differ in material respects 
from those of the Merovingian period, 
while in German Switzerland the graves 
of the same epoch are tumular. 

Another communication was made by 
the Secretary in a ‘* Note upon the Angon 
described by Agathias, introductory of 
some remarks and drawings of that weapon, 
of which specimens are preserved in the 
museums of Worms, Wiesbaden, Darm- 
stadt, and Mayence.’’ These drawings 
had been forwarded by Herr Ludwig 
Lindenschmit, keeper of the Museum of 
Mayence. They are extremely curious, 
as showing that the description of the his- 
‘orian is correct as to this formidable 
weapon, while they suggest that it was an 
arm peculiar to the Ripuarian Frank, 
since examples are never found in the 
graves of the Salic Franks, of which many 
have been recently explored in France. 

The President laid before the Society a 
translated extract of a Report to the Go- 
vernment of Guatemala, containing an ac- 
count of a visit made in 1848 to the ruined 
city of Tikal, the remains of which were 
described, with several statues in stone 
and wood. 

May 25. 
in the chair. 

The Secretary, by permission of Edward 
C. Brodie, esq. of Salisbury, exhibited a 
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large collection of objects, discovered in 
that city during the progress of excava- 
tions for new sewers. They consist of 
knives of various descriptions, shears, 
spoons, padlocks, keys, weapons, buckles, 
leaden signs, rings, and some other ob- 
jects, the uses of which have not been 
ascertained. The knives appear to range 
from the 14th to the 17th century, and 
were mostly for personal use; but some 
appear to have been the implements of 
curriers and cordwainers. The keys are of 
various forms, but the latch-keys are the 
most remarkable of them. The leaden 
tokens or signs differ from examples 
hitherto met with; one represents St. 
Michael, but without his characteristic 
arms; another is a star within a crescent, 
or the badge of the royal household ; and 
the third the figure of a preacher in a 
pulpit, surrounded by a legend. 

A memoir by Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A. 
was read, on a vase, which has on it the 
representation of Perseus receiving the 
persea tree from Cepheus king of Aithiopia. 
The paper entered into an elaborate detail 
of the adventures of the hero Perseus, as 
represented on the various works of an- 
cient art, and especially on those scenes 
selected by the vase-painters for the sub- 
ject of their pencil. 

June 1. Mr. Ouvry in the chair. 

The Rev. T. Hugo exhibited a Roman 
fibula found in Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; 
and Mr. O’Neill rubbings from a cross at 
Monasterboice. 

W. M. Wylie, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated an account of a further discovery 
of relics in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
of Fairford, Gloucestershire, including 
several fibule, beads, a sword, the umbo 
of a shield, and three spicula, the blades 
of which were, as usual, of unequal sur- 
face, for the purpose of producing a 
rotatory motion when hurled. 

Mr. Walmisley exhibited a miniature 
portrait of Sir Philip Sydney, painted by 
Isaac Oliver; purchased at the sale of 
Addiscombe House, the seat of the first 
Earl of Liverpool, and said to have been 
one of several curious articles transferredto 
Addiscombe from the palace of Nonsuch. 

John Henry Parker, esq. F.S.A. read a 
further description of the churches in the 
South of France, which he illustrated by 
the exhibition of a number of drawings of 
remarkable examples. He remarked that 
consecration crosses, in the form usually 
called the labarum of Constantine, are 
common in that district. At Moissae he 
found an inscription recording the dedica- 
tion of the church in 1063. 

June 15. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. 

Signor Bonucci, of Naples, was elected 
an honorary member; and Major-General 
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Buckley, M.P., James A. Hammersley, 
esq., and Charles Edward Davis, esq., 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Cooper, of Macknee Castle, Ire- 
land, exhibited a bronze and a silver fibula, 
the latter of very large size and of the 
“‘arbutus’’ pattern, of which a fine ex- 
ample was lately exhibited to the Society 
by Lord Londesborough. 

The Rev. Thos. Hugo exhibited several 
specimens of Celtic armille, said to have 
been recently discovered in Bucklersbury. 
No Celtic remains have hitherto been 
found in London ; and it was remarkable 
that this gentleman at the same time, 
though in a distinct communication, called 
the President’s attention to the frauds 
which he has experienced in the course of 
his intercourse with the labourers em- 
ployed in excavations in the City. 

K. R. H. Mackenzie, esq. exhibited a 
Byzantine crystal vase, purchased by him 
at Constantinople, and since mounted as a 
beaker by a French artist. 

W. B. Dickinson, esq. exhibited a fine 
example of an Anglo-Saxon bronze fibula, 
discovered in a gravel-field near Warwick, 
with the remains of a human skeleton. 

Charles Warne, esq. exhibited a model 
of the Roman amphitheatre at Dorchester, 
on a scale of one inch in thirty feet. 

Hugh Edmondstone Montgomerie, esq. 
exhibited an original letter, dated Sept. 4, 
1688, and addressed to the Sheriff of Stir- 
ling, which appears to have been a circular 
from the administration which ruled Scot- 
land under James II. to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or Sheriff Principal of each shire. 
It was evidently issued in anticipation of 
the expedition of the Prince of Orange. 

Josiah Goodwin, esq. of Exeter, com- 
municated the discovery of a considerable 
number of skeletons at Cowick, near that 
city. The interments are evidently of two 
distinct kinds, but all appeared to be of 
the Christian period, and some are pro- 
bably of the Dutch prisoners who died of 
the plague temp. Car. IT. 

William Tite, esq. F.S.A. read a descrip- 
tion of the Roman tessellated pavement, 
recently discovered on the site of the Ex- 
cise Office, in Broad Street, London. He 
also communicated a map showing the 
Roman roads east of the city. 

The Society then adjourned to the 16th 
of November. 


THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
May 5. The Hon, Richard Neville, V.P. 
Mr. Neville gave an account of a singu- 

lar discovery which had recently occurred 

in the course of his excavations at Ches- 

terford, at a spot just outside the supposed 

limits of the Roman station, and adjoining 

the churchyard of that place. Several 
Gent, Mac. Vou. XLII. 
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deep pits had been found, excavated in 
Roman times in the gravel and natural 
soil, and containing a remarkable number 
of curious reliques, pottery, glass, objects 
of bronze and other metals. In the course 
of these researches Mr. Neville found in 
one of these remarkable depositories a large 
hoard of implements and objects of iron 
in very perfect preservation, the mouth of 
the cavity having been closed over with a 
thick layer of chalk, by which means pro- 
bably the iron had been protected from 
decay. Mr. Neville produced drawings 
by Mr. Youngman of Saffron Walden, ex- 
hibiting the principal reliques discovered, 
which comprise massive chains of most 
skilful workmanship, their use has not 
been ascertained, anvils, hammers, and 
other implements of the forge, manacles 
and shackle-bolts, a great number of 
scythes, considerably curved, of much 
longer proportions than modern scythes, 
padlocks of very ingenious and complicated 
construction, and a large pair of shears, 
of unknown use, measuring not less than 
4 ft. Gin. in length. The metal retains 
its elasticity and temper in a remarkable 
degree. With these interesting illustra- 
tions of the mechanical arts and usages of 
Roman times was found a large iron spear 
and some blades, which may be the reliques 
of military weapons. Mr. Neville supposed 
that this assemblage of objects had been 
deposited for concealment and security, 
possibly on the occasion of some sudden 
danger to which the station had been ex- 
posed. The perfect condition of the objects 
seems to shew beyond doubt that they 
were not old metal laid aside for the pur- 
poses of the smith’s shop: the work as 
well as the metal had been inspected with 
surprise and admiration by the artificers 
of the craft, who had come from all the 
country round to see the reported dis- 
covery. 

Mr. Le Keux read a memoir on ancient 
Crosses in England, including not only 
church-yard and way-side crosses, as also 
market crosses, but also upright stones of 
memorial, frequently sculptured. He ad- 
verted especially to the crosses of Queen 
Alianor, and the interesting particulars 
regarding them found amongst ancient 
records by Mr. Hunter. A large series 
of drawings was exhibited, originally com- 
menced by Wm. Alexander, esq. F.S.A. and 
enlarged by Mr. Britton, and comprising 
about 300 examples of various classes. 
Mr. Le Keux stated his belief that one of 
the statues intended to portray Alianor 
still exists at Leighton Buzzard. Itis his 
intention to publish a classified series of 
examples of this interesting class of ancient 
monuments. A voluminous collection was 
preserved in the _— Library, which, if 
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available, might supply valuable evidence 
respecting crosses now wholly destroyed. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope gave an ac- 
count of a singular bronze collar found by 
a Laplander on a mountain in Finmark, 
and now in the possession of Sir Arthur 
de Capel Broke, Bart. Such collars were 
worn by the Finland wise men or sooth- 
sayers, who pretended to invoke the spirits 
of good and evil. The length is 25 inches. 
It is of elaborate workmanship, formed of 
a large number of pieces, to which are 
appended a great many little bells, resem- 
bling hawk’s-bells of bronze, chains, and 
other ornaments. Sir Arthur obtained 
also two very curious silver rings in Fin- 
land, of spiral or serpent form, and wrought 
with much skill, as shown by Mr. Trollope’s 
drawings. Mr. Trollope communicated 
also notices of a Roman sarcophagus lately 
found near Ancaster, where Roman remains 
have frequently been brought to light, and 
of a mural tomb with a cross-slab of ele- 
gant design, found during recent repairs 
at Raunceby church, Lincolnshire. This 
memorial bears the date 1385. 

Mr. Way sent a short notice of the dis- 
covery of a block or pig of lead on the 
Mendip Hills, near Blagdon, Somerset, 
in August, 1853. It was found in plough- 
ing, and was brought to the Patent Shot 
Works of Messrs. Williams and Co. at 
Bristol. This relique of the metallurgical 
operations of the Romans in Britain is the 
earliest hitherto found. The form of the 
pig resembles that of all which have been 
discovered at various times ; on the top 
is the inscription, BRITANNIC.... AVG. 
F. . by which the date may be fixed as be- 
tween a.p. 44 and 48, since Britannicus, 
who was son of Claudius, appears to have 
received the title of Augustus about a.p. 
44, and was set aside about a.p. 48 by the 
intrigues of Agrippina. He was poisoned 
by Nero in a.p. 50. A pig was found 
some years since on the Mendip bearing 
the name of Tiberius, but it has not 
been preserved. The traces of extensive 
Roman workings on that range of hills 
are well known, and a company has been 
established, by whom the old slag is now 
fused, and a considerable quantity of lead 
obtained. Mr. Way stated that, having 
casually heard of the discovery at Blag- 
don, he had sought to trace this relique, 
the only object, as it is believed, found in 
England bearing the name of Britannicus. 
Through the kind and prompt assistance 
of Mr. Garrard, Chamberlain of Bristol, 
and Mr. Wasbrough, of Clifton, the de- 
sired object was obtained. Mr. Williams, 
the proprietor of the Shot Works, on 
learning from them that this vestige of 
Roman industry was an object of interest, 
had not only sent it forthwith for the in- 


spection of the Institute, but had gene- 
rously presented it to the Collection of 
National Antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum, where it will form a valuable addi- 
tion to the little group of objects of a 
similar class found in England. 

Mr. Yates gave an account of a Costrell, 
or vessel of red pottery, found at Gelde- 
stone, Norfolk, at a considerable depth, in 
forming an embankment by the river 
Waveney. Such vessels received the 
name of Costred, or Costrel, from their 
use, being carried by a traveller at his 
side. A similar example is described by 
Mr. Chaffers, in the Journal of the Ar- 
cheeological Association, volume V.—Mr, 
Franks exhibited several moulded bricks 
of the 16th century, with casts from other 
specimens in the museum of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, and offered 
some remarks on this class of architectural 
decorations of terra cotta. They have 
sometimes been regarded, but very incor- 
rectly, as of Roman fabrication.—Mr. 
O’Neill exhibited rubbings from sculp- 
tures in Ireland, and gave further notices 
of early Christian monuments in that 
country. 

The discussion was resumed at some 
length regarding the threatened destruc- 
tion of Churches, especia!ly in the city of 
London, and the desecration of sepulchral 
memorials. Mr. Markland made a forcible 
appeal to the meeting on this subject, and 
cordial concurrence in his views was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Beresford Hope, Lord 
Nelson, Mr. Hawkins, and several mem- 
bers who took part in the conversation. 
It was finally agreed that a deputation from 
the Institute should be appointed, and that 
an interview with the Bishop of London 
should be requested without delay. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were a 
spoon and ligula of bronze, of Roman 
work, by the Rev. T. Hugo; they were 
found in Bucklersbury ; several iron wea- 
pons of Anglo-Saxon date, by Mr. Bern- 
hard Smith ; a singular little bronze figure, 
finely patinated, from Winchester, by Mr. 
Greville Chester ; impressions of Roman 
coins, part of a large hoard lately found 
with silver ingots, &c. near Coleraine ; 
several pavement tiles, part of a floor, of 
geometrical design, found at Thornton 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, by the Rev. John 
Byron, by whom they have been presented 
to the British Museum ; adiminutive gold 
ring-brooch, lately found amongst the ruins 
of Mannin Castle, in Ireland, and bearing 
an inscription as yet unexplained. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols produced 
several beautiful specimens of needlework, 
the property of Miss Burr, of Stockwell. 
They comprised a cap worked in black silk 
and silver thread, supposed to have be- 
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longed to Queen Elizabeth ; it was long 
preserved at Hockliffe, Bedfordshire: a 
worked scapular, supposed to have been 
worn with the cap; a mantilla, and two 
very ancient samplers of point lace, with 
a christening suit of China silk and point 
lace, from the Rectory at the same 
place. 

Mr. Rolls brought a diminutive watch of 
very curious workmanship, made by Salo- 
mon Chesnon, at Blois; some ornaments 
of iron and bronze; Russo-Greek cru- 
cifixes, ornamented with enamel; and a 
gold ring, set with a cabalistic intaglio. 
Mr. Whincopp sent an interesting inven- 
tory of the household goods of a Suffolk 
gentleman in 1601, presenting a detailed 
notion of the domestic condition of a small 
squiral residence at that period. —Mr. Tite 
brought a remarkable little illuminated 
MS., a book of prayers written and bound 
up in a rhomboidal or lozenge form—a 
strange specimen of capricious fancy.—Se- 
veral impressions of seals were shewn, 
especially one of Sir Richard Burley, in 
the reign of Richard II. found by Mr. 
Ready amongst the muniments at Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, of which he is now 
engaged in copying the seals; and a French 
seal of the fourteenth century, of which 
the matrix was in Mr. Pickering’s pos- 
session. It is a good example, and ap- 
pears to have been the seal of William de 
Says, canon of Le Puy, the ancient capital 
of Velay. 

June 2. The Hon. Richard Neville, V.P. 

Mr. Edward Freeman invited the at- 
tention of the Society to the existence of 
a remarkable sepulchral chamber at Uley- 
bury, Gloucestershire, partially excavated 
some years since, when some remains 
were found, now preserved at Guy’s Hos- 
pital. This burial-place has been desig- 
nated as ‘‘ the Giant’s Chamber,’’ and it 
appears to be in some respects analagous 
to the surprising works in Ireland, at 
New Grange and Dowth, on the banks of 
the Boyne. Mr. Freeman proposes to 
bring the subject before the notice of the 
annual meeting of the Institute, at their 
approaching assembly in Cambridge, and 
to make a careful examination of this re- 
markable place shortly after the meeting, 
when he kindly proposes to request the co- 
operation of archeologists who take an in- 
terest in such researches. Mr. Dickenson 
remarked that a similar place of primeval 
interment existed near Stony Littleton, in 
Wiltshire, which had recently been exca- 
vated by direction of Mr. Poulett Scrope; 
the results would soon be published by 
the Wiltshire Archeological Society. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth sent a notice of 
a discovery of sarcophagi near a Roman 
villa at Comb Down, Somerset. Three 
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cists, containing the skeletons of a male 
and two females, were found, placed side 
by side, the heads to the north. At one 
side of this group of interments was placed 
a square stone chest, carefully constructed, 
with a convex cover neatly fitting into a 
groove in the sides of the chest, which 
was filled with burnt bones. On the other 
side appeared a stone chest, measuring 22 
inches by 15, and containing the skull of 
a horse. Mr. Neville mentioned some 
curious facts in regard to the discovery 
of remains of the horse near early inter- 
ments. Mr. Scarth described also a curious 
little group of tumuli on Beaulieu Heath, 
Hampshire ; it comprises two conical bar- 
rows, with an oval mound between them ; 
they are placed close to one another, a 
ditch surrounding each. 

Mr. Bish Webb communicated a state- 
ment received from Mr. L. Clark, calling 
attention to the neglected state of the ruined 
structures and sculptured tombs at Iona, 
from the want of some efficient protection 
to prevent the injuries caused by reckless 
visitors who come to that island in great 
numbers. It appeared that a small sum 
expended in sustaining the remains of the 
cathedral might preserve them from the 
decay which has rapidly advanced in recent 
times. Mr. Westwood made some remarks 
on the value of the sculptured monuments 
of the western islands of Scotland, and the 
importance of the endeavour to avert such 
wanton injuries as had been reported ; he 
doubted not that the Duke of Argyll, the 
possessor of Iona, would readily give at- 
tention to the subject, if it were properly 
represented to him. 

Mr. Hawkins observed that it was an 
appropriate occasion, when the attention 
of the Society had been appealed to in be- 
half of the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments, to advert to the injuries with which, 
as he feared, many of far greater import- 
ance were actually threatened. He would 
recall to the meeting the visit of inspection 
which, at the instance of Professor Donald- 
son, many members of the Institute had 
made last year to Westminster Abbey, to 
view the condition of the royal tombs, and 
he believed that the unanimous opinion at 
that time had been that all so-called resto- 
rations were to be deprecated, and must 
prove destructive of the essential interest 
and authenticity of those memorials. He 
now perceived with great regret, amongst 
the estimates submitted to Parliament, one 
for no less an amount than 4,700/. for the 
repair of royal monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. He would propose that some 
measures should without any delay be 
taken, by petition to Parlizment or by a 
memorial to the First Commissioner of 
Public Works, to avert, if possible, such 
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destructive ‘‘restorations.”” The Rev. 
Joseph Hunter observed that he would 
very heartily second the proposition made 
by Mr. Hawkins, and he could not too 
strongly impress upon the meeting that 
no renovation of these venerable memorials 
could be carried out without the sacrifice 
of all that renders them most valuable to 
the historian and the antiquary. Mr. 
Neville, Mr. Westwood, and other mem- 
bers addressed the meeting to the same 
effect, and the subject was referred for the 
immediate consideration of the council. 

Mr. Nesbitt gave an account of several 
sepulchral brasses, of which he produced 
rubbings, obtained by him at Meissen. 
They comprised a striking portraiture of 
life-size of Frederic, son of Albert Duke 
of Saxony, and Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Knights: he is represented in the 
mantle of that Order. His death occurred 
in 1510. Another memorial portrays the 
mother of Frederic, Sidonia daughter of 
the King of Bohemia: she died about the 
same period. The engraving is in the style 
of Durer, and executed with admirable 
skill. Mr. Carpenter, the keeper of the 
prints at the British Museum, had care- 
fully compared it with the productions of 

_ Cranach and other noted masters of the 
pertod; but the artist, Mr. Nesbitt stated, 
remains unknown. He exhibited also a 
very fine figure of one of the Bishops of 
Lubeck, who died in 1561. 

Mr. Allies read an account of the dis- 
covery of numerous ancient reliques, in- 
cluding some of Anglo-Saxon character, 
with pottery of various ages, found at a 
great depth in the clay at Naunton Close, 
near Leckhampton, to the south of Chel- 
tenham. These vestiges had been found 
in the operations of the pottery works now 
in activity at that place. Mr. Allies ex- 
hibited many of these ancient objects, 
amongst which were some apparently of 
the Roman age. He gave also a notice of 
the discovery on Leckhampton Hill of the 
interment of a Saxon warrior, whose equip- 
ment presented certain singular details, 
more especially in the fashion of the hel- 
met, pronounced by the late Sir Samuel 
— to be without precedent in Eng- 

and. 

The Rev. W. Staunton described a 
curious object of stone, in form of a dimi- 
nutive Norman font, the upper part sculp- 
tured with grotesque heads. He stated 
that it had been found at Kenilworth Castle 
in a singular manner, when preparations 
were made there for a horticultural display 
in 1848. The purpose of this relique, 
contemporary probably with the founda- 
tion of the castle by Geoffry de Clinton, 

in the reign of Henry I., remains un- 
known, Some had supposed it to have 
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been used as a cresset, or lamp. It mea- 
sures only eight inches in height. 

Mr. Neville called attention to a draw- 
ing which he had brought of a Norman 
relique somewhat similar in form, but of 
larger dimensions. It is a piscina, in- 
tended to be placed detached from the 
wall, and had probably belonged to the 
ancient desecrated church of Wenden 
Parva, Essex. It is now placed in the 
garden at Wenden vicarage. Mr. Neville 
exhibited also a fine medallion of Cara- 
calla found at Ickleton, struck in Asia 
Minor, and bearing Greek inscriptions. 
It is a piece of great rarity, and of con- 
siderable value, as having been found in 
England, where such colonial coins are of 
rare occurrence. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were,— 
some Etruscan objects from the Canina 
collection ; arrow-heads of various periods, 
a cross-bow and a stone bow, with several 
specimens of early metal work, produced 
by Mr. Bernhard Smith, who also gave an 
account of an iron chamber for a piece of 
ancient artillery found at Bridgnorth. 
Mr. Franks brought a number of pheons, 
forked arrow-heads and other weapons, 
from Blenheim Park; several curious 
reliques of the same kind from Bedford 
Castle, and ornaments of Saxon character 
from Norfolk, were sent by Mr. Greville 
Chester. The Rev. T. Hugo brought a 
large bronze celt, stated to have been 
found in the Thames, and curiously en- 
graved. Mr. Neville shewed a collection 
of fragments of celts, with some other un- 
usual objects of bronze, found at Mel- 
bourn. The Rev. J. M. Traherne pro- 
duced a beautiful miniature portrait of a 
Royalist gentleman, by S. Cooper, dated 
1655. It had been preserved by the 
Aubrey family in Glamorganshire. He 
also gave an account of certain reliques of 
Charles I. in the possession of Lord Il- 
chester, especially his gold buckles, once 
the property of Sir Philip Warwick. Mr. 
Forrest sent a strikingly coloured example 
of Italian majolica; some early enamels, 
and a finely-sculptured ornament of amber, 
probably of Italian work. 

Mr. MacAdam of Belfast forwarded a 
representation of an enamelled vessel lately 
found in a ruined monastery near that 
place. It appeared to be of Limoges 
work, and to have been a cruet for the use 
of the altar, of twelfth-century work. Mr. 
Edward Hoare gave an account of the 
discovery of a bronze crucifix, of early 
character, at Kilerea Abbey, co. Cork, of 
which he sent a drawing. 

Mr. G. B. Webb exhibited the original 
letters patent of Edward VI. in the first 
year of his reign, confirming the charter 
granted to Caernarvon by Edward I. 
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and reciting subsequent confirmations by 
Edward II. and other sovereigns. This 
document was accompanied by another 
instrument, dated 1688, purporting to be 
the surrender by the Mayor and Burgesses 
of their privileges and powers to James II. 
and praying for a new charter. 

Several beautiful casts from sculptured 
ivories of various periods were shown by 
Mr. Westwood. The society adjourned, 
to re-assemble at Cambridge, where the 
annual meeting will commence on July 
4th, with the patronage of the Prince 
Albert, Chancellor of the University. 


RRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

June 14, Ralph Bernal, esq. M.A. 
President. 

Mr. Charles Warne presented a very 
carefully modelled plan of the Roman 
Amphitheatre at Dorchester, on a scale of 
1 inch to 30 feet, to the accuracy of which 
several members present bore testimony. 
The Rev. S. T. Pettigrew exhibited a cu- 
rious vase of Mexican manufacture, having 
portions of silex introduced into a baton- 
like kind of ornament. Mr. W. Meyrick 
exhibited a remarkably fine steel and gold 
official key, of beautiful workmanship; it 
is German and of a late period. A coro- 
net and cypher, contained within the 
figure of a thistle, formed the top. The 
whole was drilled and underfiled, and pre- 
sented an elegant official badge. Mr. 
Gibbs exhibited a mutilated figure of an 
ecclesiastic found in Whitechapel. It was 
formed of slate. Mr. Pratt exhibited, 
through Mr. Planché, two specimens of 
chain mail, a gauntlet and leg-piece. In 
many effigies the absence of any apparent 
lining to the gauntlets has led many anti- 
quaries to conjecture that the glove of 
mail was a simple bag of interlaced rings, 
covering both the inside and back of the 
hands, a supposition which this specimen 
proves to have been correct. The Rev. 
Thos. Hugo exhibited a portion of an ivory 
tryptich, reported to have been found in 
the Minories. It belonged to the 14th 
century. The sculpture exhibits the Vir- 
gin enthroned and crowned, with the infant 
Christ on her knee, the Crucifixion, and 
the Two Marys. Mr. T. Gunston read 
a short paper on the remains of what he 
considered a Roman Villa, discovered in 
New Cannon Street, on the south side of 
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Watling Street, near Walbrook. In the 
spring of 1852 excavations were made for 
some new buildings, when in removing 
the débris from the demolished houses 
were found, Ist. a variety of fragments of 
early pottery and glass ; 2nd. at about 8 
feet from the surface the workmen came 
upon two walls, running east and west, 
varying in height from 3 to 10 feet; also 
a circular shaft, similar to that found be- 
neath the present Coal Exchange, an ac- 
count of which is given in the Journal of 
the Association. The site indicates these 
fragments to have belonged to the ancient 
mansion known as La Real, or Tower 
Royal, the scene of many remarkable 
events during the reign of the Plantage- 
nets ; 3rd. at the depth of 12 feet, consi- 
derable Roman remains were exposed, con- 
sisting of walls of which the foundations 
were laid on piles ; about 20 feet of plain 
tessellated pavement of inch red tessere ; 
three piers, six feet apart, formed of the 
ordinary tiles; and interspersed with the 
soil a quantitity of fragments of stucco, 
red and striped ; blue and flanged tiles ; 
coarse pottery, glass, and Samian ware 5 
various bones of animals and birds; and 
a human skeleton, lying east and west, 
and accompanied by iron nails from 2 to 
7 inches long. These remains formed the 
subject of the next paper, by Mr. Syer 
Cuming, which gave rise to a discussion 
on the site of the Tower Royal, the iden- 
tity of the present Watling Street with the 
great Roman road of that name, which 
Mr. White and some others seemed to 
doubt, and on the term villa as not ex- 
pressing with correctness the ancient Ro- 
man suburban house. A paper on a 
series of Helmets, from the the 12th to 
the 15th centuries, recently exhibited to 
the Association, from the pen of Mr. 
Planché, was read and illusttated by very 
accurate drawings by Mr. H. C. Pidgeon. 
This paper and its illustrations will appear 
in the next number of the Journal. The 
chairman then announced this to have been 
the last meeting for the season, and that 
the congress would be held towards the 
close of August at Chepstow. Visits were 
in course of arrangement to the various 
castles, abbeys, &c. of this rich antiqua- 
rian locality, and papers are in preparation 
for their respective illustration. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Austria, —On the 9th of June a meeting 
took place at Tetschen, on the Saxon fron- 
tier, between the Emperor of Austria and 
Count Buol and the King of Prussia and 
Baron Manteuffel. About the same time, 
in pursuance of the provisions of the 
treaty with Prussia, a communication 
was sent to the Emperor of Russia by 
the Austrian Government, with a view to 
obtain the evacuation of the Danubian 
Provinces. The reply of the Emperor, 
which reached Vienna on the 24th of 
June, states, that, to shew his high con- 
sideration for Austria, he consented to 
this step ; and had ‘given orders to that 
effect. But though the Emperor Nicho- 
las may, thus, with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, make a virtue of the necessity 
which is imposed upon him by the disas- 
trous results of the Danubian Campaign 
against the Turks, single-handed, and by 
the near approach of the Allied Army, 
and though he abandons the “ material 
guarantee,’’ the wrongful seizure of which 
was the cause of the war, this retreat 
does not now, as it would have done three 
months back, open a prospect of a speedy 
restoration of peace. On the contrary, it 
is the declared purpose of the French and 
English Governments, as it is undoubt- 
edly their only true policy, having once 
taken up arms, not to lay them down 
until such conditions are obtained from 
the enemy as may place the affairs of the 
East on a secure basis, and prevent, so 
far as possible, the repetition of such an 
aggression. 

The lesser German States have ad- 
dressed to Austria and Prussia identical 
notes, stating their wish that the Bund 
should be enabled to accede as a body to 
the Austro-Prussian treaty ; but express- 
ing a desire that those powers should re- 
quire the simultaneous withdrawal from 
the theatre of war of all the belligerent 
forces, and a lively interest in the pre- 
servation of the Kingdom of Greece. 

The Prussian Government, in reply to 
these communications, dated June 14, 
states its concurrence in the desire to see 
a complete cessation of all hostilities, and 
in the interest expressed for Greece; but 
expresses a hope that the Bund will give 
its adhesion absolutely to the treaty of 
April 20, and plainly indicates that no 
modification will be admitted. It states, 
also, that these views are in perfect har- 


mony with those of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. It is since reported, that the lesser 
governments have adopted the treaty with- 
out modification. 

Turkey.—A convention between Austria 
and the Porte, for the eventual occupation 
of the Danubian Principalities by an Aus- 
trian army, was signed at Constantinople 
on the 14th June. Redschid Pasha has 
resigned the ministry of foreign affairs, 
and is replaced by Chekib Pasha. General 
Baraguay d’ Hilliers left on the 20th May. 

On the 20th May a meeting and council 
of war took place at Varna, between 
Marshal St. Arnaud, Lord Raglan, the 
Seraskier, and Omar Pasha. They after- 
wards proceeded to Schumla, where Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud reviewed the Turkish 
army. On the return of the French and 
English commanders to Constantinople, 
their troops were set in motion. The 
greater part of the English force has now 
proceeded to Varna, together with a French 
division, while another French division has 
advanced to Adrianople. On the 5th of 
June, the first division of the British army, 
under Sir George Brown, left Varna and 
marched to Devna, about 18 miles, where 
a camp has been formed. 

The Russian communications with 
Georgia are now completely intercepted, 
except by the shore of the Caspian, the 
pass leading to Teflis being in possession 
of Schamyl. ll the fortresses on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea were aban- 
doned by the Russians before the arrival 
of the steamers, except Redout Kaleh, 
which was abandoned at their approach, 
after scarcely firing a shot. These fort- 
resses are now in the hands of the Circas- 
sians ; the only forts remaining in pos- 
session of the Russians between the sea of 
Azof and the Turkish frontier are Anapa 
and Soujak. The officers of Adm. Lyons’s 
squadron have had communications with 
the neighbouring Circassian chiefs, to 
whom Adm. Lyons has sent 12,000 ball- 
cartridges, which had been captured from 
the Russians. 

The Danubian Provinces.—On the 
28th May General Liprandi’s corps was 
attacked by 4,000 Turks, under Skender 
Beg, at Brankoveni, as they were about to 
cross the Aluta, in course of evacuating 
Lower Wallachia. The Russians con- 
tinued their retreat during the fight, and 
suffered severely. After crossing the 
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bridge at Slatina they destroyed it, and 
were not pursued further. 

Repeated attacks were made upon Silis- 
tria between the 21st of May and the 9th 
of June. That of the 29th of May was 
made by a very large force of Russians, 
but was repulsed with the loss of 1,500 
men, and among them Lieut.-Gen. Sylvan 
and the younger Count Orloff. On the 
30th, at four in the morning, the Turks 
made a sally, and a fearful massacre took 
place in the Russian entrenchments. 
Many of the besiegers’ guns were spiked. 
On the 3lst Mussa Pasha, the Turkish 
military governor, was killed by a shell 
while at prayers in a mosque. This brave 
and distinguished officer had raised him- 
self from a simple cannoneer to the head 
of the Turkish artillery service, to which 
his death is a great loss. On the 9th of 
June Prince Paskiewitch was struck in 
the side by a spent ball. He was re- 
moved to Jassy, and is reported to be 
seriously injured. On this day an attack 
took place on two forts, which was re- 
pulsed with a loss of 2,000 men. On the 
13th the attack was renewed after the 
mines which Gen. Schilders had carried 
nearly to the face of the counterscarp had 
been exploded. These mines, however, 
failed of their intended purpose, and the 
attacking party found itself attacked, and 
was completely defeated. Gen. Schilders 
was wounded in the leg, which was ampu- 
tated shortly after at Kalarasch, and he has 
since died. Prince Gortschakoff, who had 
succeeded Paskiewitch in the supreme 
command, was also wounded, as well as 
three other general officers. On this day 
or the next a body of 2,000 men from 
Schumla succeeded in getting into Silistria 
after a slight engagement with the Rus- 
sians on their way. On the 15th a 
general sortie took place. The greater 
part of the Russians were driven across 
the river, and their works destroyed. The 
Turks also gained possession of the 
islands in the Danube, and commenced 
the construction of batteries between the 
town and the river. The Russian troops 
to the east and west of the town imme- 
diately commenced a retreat, and after 
crossing the river destroyed their bridges. 
On the 16th the siege was at an end. 
Since that time we learn that the Russian 
troops, both in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
and also in the Dobrudscha, are in retreat, 
and in course of evacuating those pro- 
vinces as rapidly as possible. 

Greece.—A French division, with an 
English regiment, now occupy the Pirseus. 
The ultimatum addressed by the Western 
Powers to the King has been accepted, 
the ministry dismissed, and a new ministry 
under M. Mavrocordato, who has lately 
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occupied the post of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris, appointed. All Greek 
officers absent from duty are recalled. 

The Baltic.—On the 20th of May an 
expedition was undertaken by the Arrogant 
and Hecla steam-vessels under Capt. Yel- 
verton, through a narrow channel about 
12 miles inland, to the town of Eckness, 
near Hango Point, in search of three 
loaded Russian merchant vessels. The 
steamers on their passage were attacked 
by a brigade of horse artillery supported 
by a considerable body of cavalry and in- 
fantry, but succeeded in reaching the 
town and carrying off one of the prizes (the 
other two being aground) with the loss of 
three men killed and eight wounded, 
among the latter being Capt. Hall, of the 
Hecla, whose wound is however slight. 
The Russians lost 500 men and 10 officers. 
On the 22nd, some detached forts were 
bombarded by steamers at Hango Point, 
but Admiral Napier does not seem to have 
thought it worth while to attempt their 
destruction or that of Gustafsvirn. 

Admiral Plumridge, with the Odin, Vul- 
ture, Leopard, and Valorous steamers, has 
been cruising in the Gulf of Finland. A 
landing was made at the ports of Brahe- 
stadt and Uleaborg, and the Imperial 
stores and buildings destroyed. An attempt 
at landing at Gamla Karleby in four boats, 
under the command of Lieut. Wise, was 
repulsed by the Russians, with a loss of 54 
in killed, wounded, and missing. Among 
the former were Lieut. Carrington and Mr. 
C. F. H. Montague. The Leopard and 
Valorous have destroyed the Crown wharf 
at Kemi, in the Gulf of Bothnia. The 
Frerich fleet has joined Admiral Napier. 
The fleet was off Sweaborg on the 4th of 
June. 

Russia.—An order of the Minister of 
Police has appeared at St. Petersburg, 
prescribing the course to be taken in the 
event of a siege of that city. Both sides 
of the mouth of the Neva are being pro- 
tected with strong defensive works. The 
Emperor visited Cronstadt recently in com- 
pany with the Grand Duke Constantine, 
when the commander of that fortress is 
said to have been dismissed for peculation. 

France.—M. Billault has been appointed 
Minister of the Interior in place of M. de 
Persigny, who has resigned on the ground 
of ill health. M. Mavrocordato left Paris 
on the 27th of May to take the Presidency 
of the Greek government. 

The organization of the camp of the 
North at St. Omer is advancing rapidly, 
and a part of the troops who are to compose 
it have received orders to proceed to their 
positions. 

Italy.—The Susa and Turin Railway, 
thirty-two miles in length, and connecting 
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the Alps with Genoa, was opened, by the 
King and Queen of Sardinia, on the 29th 
of May. 

Signor Gabbri, to whom the inquiry was 
committed as to the recent assassination 
of the Duke of Parma, was himself mortally 
stabbed on the 12th of May. 

Switzerland.—A good understanding 
has been restored with Austria, and the 
blockade of Ticino has ceased. 

The Earl of Elgin has concluded the 
preliminaries of a treaty with the United 
States Government, whereby the subjects 


of the latter will be admitted to equal 
privileges with British subjects in the 
Canadian fisheries, and free trade in raw 
produce will be established between the 
British and American territories. 

China.—An attack made by the Im- 
perialists on the foreign settlement of 
Shanghai, led to the storming and destruc- 
tion of their camp, on April 4th, by the 
English and American forces. Two sea- 
men were killed and twelve wounded of 
the volunteers. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 10. The Crysial Palace at Syden- 
ham was formally opened by her Majesty 
the Queen, in the presence of about 
40,000 persons. The ceremony was wit- 
nessed by the Prince Consort and the 
Royal Family, by the King of Portugal 
and his brother the Duke of Oporto, by 
the Foreign Ministers, the leading mem- 
bers of the Administration, the Royal 
Commissioners of 1851, the Royal Com- 
missioners of the New York Exhibition, 
the Committee of the Dublin Exhibition, 
the Representatives of the Imperial Com- 
mission for the French Exhibition next 
year, by a large number of Peers and 
Members of the House of Commons, with 
their families, by the Mayors of the 
different corporate towns in the kingdom, 
and by the Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of the chief learned societies. One end of 
the great transept was occupied by the 
orchestra; in its centre stood the dais 
upon which her Majesty’s throne was 
placed, surmounted by an ornamental 
canopy; while on all sides were ranges of 
seats reserved for distinguished visitors. 
The great body of season-ticket holders 
occupied rows of chairs extending from 
one end of the nave to the other, or took 
possession of raised benches at each ex- 
tremity. Her Majesty arrived at 3 o'clock, 
and was received with the roar of cannon, 
the outburst of the National Anthem from 
the voices and instruments of 1,500 per- 
formers, and the acclamations of the entire 
company. When the performance of the 
National Anthem had terminated, Mr. 
Laing, having ascended the steps of the 
dais, read to her Majesty an address, in 
which, after dwelling at some length on 
the success of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, he described the views of the di- 
rectors in its present successor :— 

“The first object was sought to be at- 
tained by the creation of a new Crystal 
Palace, far exceeding the original structure 
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of 1851 in dimensions and in architectural 
effect—of a terraced garden and park on 
a scale of magnificence worthy of the 
palace, and of a system of fountains and 
waterworks surpassing anything the world 
has yet witnessed. 

“The educational object embraces a 
complete historical illustration of the arts 
of sculpture and architecture from the 
earliest works of Egypt and Assyria down 
to modern times, comprising casts of every 
celebrated statue in the world, and restora- 
tions of some of its most remarkable 
monuments. 

“ In seience,—geology, ethnology, zoo- 
logy, and botany receive appropriate il- 
lustrations ; the principle of which has 
been to combine scientific accuracy with 
popular effect ; and in its ultimate develop- 
ment the directors are bold enough to look 
forward to the Crystal Palace of 1854 be- 
coming an illustrated encyclopedia of 
this great and varied universe, where 
every art and every science may find a 
place, and where every visitor may find 
something to interest, and be taught 
through the medium of the eye to receive 
impressions, kindling a desire for know- 
ledge, and awakening instincts of the 
beautiful. 

“Combined with art and science, in- 
dustry receives its due representation. 
The Industrial Exhibition is based on 
principles of commercial utility, taught by 
the experience of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. The advantage to national interests 
of a place where the best products of 
different industries and localities could be 
seen and approached was no less manifest 
than the importance to individual pro- 
ducers of such an unrivalled means of 
publicity, and the convenience to buyers 
and sellers of such a world’s fair for the 
exhibition and inspection of goods, and 
the transaction of mutual business. 

‘The Crystal Palace of 1854 will per- 
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petuate those advantages under regulations 
suited to the permanent character of the 
Industrial Exhibition. As in 1851, the 
doors will be thrown open freely for the 
products of all nations ; and the presence 
of so many distinguished representatives 
of foreign governments, on this occasion, 
affords a gratifying proof that enlightened 
men throughout the world are alive to the 
advantages of such common centres of 
friendly union, both to the arts of industry 
and to the higher interests of peace and of 
civilization.”’ 

After Mr. Laing had presented this ad- 
dress to her Majesty, the Queen made 
the following most gracious reply :— 

“ T receive with much pleasure the loyal 
and dutiful address which you have pre- 
sented to me upon the present occasion. 

‘* It is a source of the highest gratifica- 
tion to myself and to the Prince, my 
Consort, to find that the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, which was so happily in- 
augurated under our auspices, suggested 
the idea of this magnificent undertaking, 
which has produced so noble a monument 
of the genius, science, and enterprise of 
my subjects. 

‘* It is my earnest wish and hope that 
the bright anticipations which have been 
formed as to its future destiny may, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
be completely realized ; and that this won- 
derful structure, and the treasures of art 
and knowledge which it contains, may 
long continue to elevate and instruct, as 
well as to delight and amuse, the minds 
of all classes of my people.’ 

Mr. Francis Fuller, the Managing Di- 
rector, introduced by Mr. Laing, then 
had the honour of presenting to her Ma- 
jesty a series of commemorative medals ; 
after which Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Owen 
Jones, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Samuel 
Phillips, Mr. Ferguson, Professor Owen, 
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Dr. Latham, and Professor Forbes, pre- 

sented the hand-books of the several de- 

partments, each being introduced by a 

short speech from Mr. Laing. This being 

over, her Majesty descended from the 
throne, and a procession was formed in 
the following order :— 
Superintendants of Works and Principal 
Employés, 
Contractors. 

Architects of Industrial Courts. 
Principal Officers and Heads of 
Departments. 

Directors. 

THE QUEEN ; 

H.R.H. the Prince Albert, the King of 
Portugal, the Royal Family, the Duke of 
Oporto, and their respective suites. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Cabinet Ministers. 
The Foreign Ambassadors and the Foreign 
Ministers. 

The procession passed round the southern 
limb of the nave, re-entered the transept, 
and, winding slowly round its east side, 
paraded along the east and west sides of 
the nave, when her Majesty and the Royal 
visitors again took their seats on the dais, 
the ministers, ambassadors, &c. occupying 
the same places as before. The orchestra 
than gave forth the solemn strains of the 
100th Psalm; at the close of which his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
standing forward on the left of the throne, 
offered up a prayer composed for the oc- 
casion. This concluded, the Marquess of 
Breadalbane came forward, and said in a 
loud voice, ‘‘I am commanded by her 
Majesty to declare that this Palace is now 
opened.’”? This was followed by the 
grand strains of the Hallelujah Chorus, 
after which her Majesty took her de- 
parture during a second performance of 
** God save the Queen.”’ 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PREFERMENTS. 

May 27. William Henry Wright, esq. to be 
Chief Commissioner of the Gold Fields, and 
Frederick Armand Powlett, esy. to be Chief 
Commissioner of Crown Lands for the colony 
of Victoria.—Alan Ker, esq. to be Chief Justice 
for the Island of Nevis.—Thomas T. Watt, 
esq. to be Landing-Surveyor at the port of 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land; and Lieut. 
William P. Jamison, R.N. to be Port Captain 
of Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 

May 30. Henry Puget White, esq. late Captain 
Madras army, to be one of the Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, vice Foote Macdonald, retired. 

Denbighshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Capt. 
Charles John Tottenham, late of 2d Life 
Guards, to be Second Major.—Gloucestershire 


Gent. Mage. Vot. XLII. 


Hussar Yeomanry, Major G. W. Blathwayt 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Perthshire Militia, H.M. 
Drummond, late Capt. 42d Highlanders, to be 
Major.—6th West York Militia, F. J. Bayly, 
late 91st Foot, to be Second Major. 

June 1. Captain Peter Richards, C.B. to be 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. — William Walter Cargill, esq. to be 
one of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice 


Hughes, retired. 

June 5. John Price, esq. to be Inspector- 
General of Penal Establishments and Hulks 
for the colony of Victoria.—William G. B. 
Shepstone, esq. to be Civil Commissioner and 
Resident Magistrate for the division of Queens- 
town, Cape of Good Hope. ‘ 

June 6. 3d West India Regt. Major Samuel 
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Hood Murray to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
G. B. T. Colman to be Major. - 

June 8. Henry Marquess of Anglesey sworn 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the county of Anglesea, and Edward - John 
Lord Hatherton Lord-Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Stafford.—James 
Laurie, esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s In- 
, of Schools.—17th Foot, Major-Gen. 

. J. Wemyss, C.B. to be Colonel.—94th Foot, 
Major-Gen. Henry Thomas, C.B. to be Colonel. 

une 9. Knighted, Lieut.-Col. Frederick 
Abbott, C.B., late of Bengal Engineers, and 
Lieut.-Governor of the East India Company’s 
Military College at Addiscombe; and George 
Maclean, esq. Commissary-General to Her 
Majesty’s Forces.—73d Foot, Major Thomas 
Ross, from 90th Foot, to be Major, vice Major 
R. P. Campbell, who exchanges.—2d West 
India Regiment, Major H. W. W. Wynn to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Thomas Gibbings to be 
Major.—Brevet + A. F. Blyth (Adjutant of 
a cavalry depdét), h.p. 6th W.I. Regt. to be 
Major in the Army.— Royal Marines, Col. 
Second Comm. Thomas Wearing to be Colonel 
Commandant ; Lieut.-Col. H. I. Delacombe to 
be Colonel Second Commandant ; brevet Major 
A. B. Stransham to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 12. Lord John Russell declared Lord 
President of theCouncil.—Henry-Pelham Duke 
of Newcastle and the Right Hon. Sir George 
Grey, Bart. sworn two of Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State (the former for the 
new War Department, and the latter for the 
Colonial Department).—Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitz-Roy, Knt., Governor of New South Wales, 
and Sir John Francis Davis Bart., some 
time Governor of Hong Kong, to be Knights 
Commanders of the Bath (civil division).— 
Peter Smith, esq. Chief Clerk of the Office of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Major 
George Balfour, East India Company’s Service, 
to be Companions of the Bath (civil division). 
—Frederic Bernal, esq. to be Consul at Madrid. 

June 14. Margaret Gordon M‘Pherson, a 
minor, dau. of Alex. M‘Pherson, of Garbity, co. 
Moray, M.D. in compliance with the last will of 
Alex. Grant, sometime of Jamaica, and late of 
Arlington-street, esq. to take the surname of 
Grant after M‘Pherson. 

June 16. James Misick and Daniel T. Smith, 
esqs. to be Members of the Council of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands. 

June 19. Major-General H. R. H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, K.G. to be Lieut.-General in 
the Army.—The Rev. Philip Pennington, M.A. 
to be Chaplain, and C. Francis Berens Daw- 
kins, esq. to be Superintendent of Police for 
the Island of Mauritius. — William Young. 
Lewis M. Wilkins, Alexander Campbell, and 
Stephen Fulton, esqs. to be Members of the 
Executive Council, and Lewis M. Wilkins to 
be Clerk of the Executive Council, for Nova 
Scotia.—George Montagu, esq. to be Surveyor- 
General for the district of Natal.—William 
Henry Doyle, esq. to be a Member of the 
Executive Council for the Bahama Islands,— 
Malcolm Glassford, John Young, and James 
Welsh, esqs. to be Members of the Executive 
Council for Honduras.—Robert Gordon, esq. 
M.D. to be a Member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil for New Brunswick.--Charles Douglas 
Stewart, esq. to be a Member of the Council 
for the island of St. Vincent. 

June 20, By Brevet of this date, 58 Lieut.- 
Generals are promoted to be Generals, 73 Major- 
Generals to be Lieut.-Generals, 108 Colonels 
to be Major-Generals, 201 Lieut.-Colonels to 
be Colonels, 129 Majors to be Lieut.-Colonels, 
183 Captains to be Majors. The brevet in- 
cludes all those Lieutenant-Generals, Major- 
Generals, Colonels, Lieutenant-Colonels, and 
Majors who were promoted to their respective 


ranks by the brevet of Nov. 1846.—19th Foot, 
Major-Gen. William Rowan, C.B. to be Colonel. 
—84th Foot, Major-Gen. G. A. Wetherall, C.B. 
to be Colonel.—35th Foot, Major Edw. Hely 
Hutchinson to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major 
Charles Beamish to be Major.—Major-Gen. 
the Hon. George Anson to have the local rank 
of Lieut.-General in the East Indies. / 
June 2\. Granville-George Earl Granville 
sworn Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
June 23. William H. Draper, esq. one of the 
Puisne Judges of Canada West, Robert Bald- 
win, esq. and Edmund Campbell, esq. both of 
Canada, to be Companions of the Bath (civil 
division).—6th Dragoons, Major H. D. White 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. Charles Cameron 
Shute to be Major.—35th Foot, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. R. Faber, from 72nd Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice Lieut.-Col. James Fraser, who exchanges. 
June 26. Royal Artillery, to be Colonels, 
R. B. Rawnsley, R. Hardinge, R. Andrews, 
Browne Willis, T. G. Higgins, T. Fox Strang- 
ways, J. Eyre, C. Otway, W. C. Anderson, 
R. 8. Armstrong, R. Clarke, and W. Furneaux, 
—To be Lieut.-Colonels, W. H. Askwith, F. 
Dunlop, F. Dick, A. Te, C. J. Dalton, D. E, 
Wood, H. M. Tinte, F. M. Eardley Wilmot, 
J. W. Fitzmayer, G. R. H. Kennedy, G. Sand- 
ham, and C. V. Cockburn.—Royal Engineers, 
to be Colonels, M. A. Waters, P. Cole, E. Mat- 
son, and J. C. Victor.—To be Lieut.-Colonels, 
W. E. Delves yrs R. J. Nelson, G. 
Burgmann, and E Aldrich. j ; 
June 27. 1st Life Guards, Major and Lieut.- 
Col. and brevet Colonel Richard Parker to be 
Lieut.-Col. and Colonel; brevet Major Lord 
F. A. Gordon to be ~~~ and Lieut.-Colonel. 
—3rd Light Dragoons, Major Walter Unett to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. G. Forbes to be Major. 
—9th Light Dragoons, Major A. Little to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, brevet Major J. R. H. Rose to 
be Major.—lith Light Dragoons, Major John 
Douglas to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Edmund 
Pee] to be Major.—Grenadier Foot Guards, 
Major and brevet Colonel Thos. Wood to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Captains and Lieut.-Colonels 
and brevet Colonels J. R. Craufurd, W. Thorn- 
ton, and the Hon. F. G. Hood, to be Majors; 
brevet Majors E.G. Wynyard, the Hon. R, W.P. 
Curzon, and Lieut. and Capt. J. Reeve to be 
Captains and Lieut.-Colonels. — Coldstream 
Guards, Capts. and Lieut.-Colonels and brevet 
Colonels the Hon. G. F. Upton and Gordon 
Drummond to be Majors; Lieuts. and Capts. 
C.L. Cocks, J. C. M. Cowell, and James Halkett 
to be Captains and Lieut.-Colonels. — Scots 
Fusileer Guards, Captains and Lieut.-Colonels 
and brevet Cols. Geo. Moncrieffe and E. W. F, 
Walker to be Majors; brevet Majors R. Moor- 
som and F.C. A. Stephenson to be Captains 
and Lieut.-Colonels.—29th Foot, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Matthew Smith to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet 
Major John Power to be Major.—53rd Foot, 
brevet Col. H. Havelock, C.B. to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major W. H. H. F. Clarke 
to be Major.—60th Foot, Major John Jones to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major F. R. l’almer 
to be Major.—99th Foot, brevet Col. J. N. 
Jackson to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Lieut.- 
Col. G. M, Reeves to be Major.—Brevet, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Eardley Wilmot to be Colonel ; 
Lieut. and Capt. P. L. C. Paget, Scots Fusileer 
Guards, to be Major.—3rd Drag. Guards, Capt. 
T. T. 8. Carlyon to be Major. 


NAVAL Promotions. 


May 26. Rear-Admiral E. W. Hoare to be a 
Vice-Adm. on the Reserved List; Rear-Adm. 
John Coode, C.B. to be Vice-Adm. of the Blue; 
a thes Seymour to be Rear-Admiral of 

he Blue. 
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June 16, Lieutenant Roderick Dew, of H.M. 
steamship Encounter, to be Commander. 


William Thornely, esq. to be Distributor of 
Sees at Liverpool. 

W.S. Kirkes, M.D. to be Assistant-Physician 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—Mr. Coote to 
be Assistant-Surgeon. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


London —Lord John Russell, re-el. 
Morpeth.—Rt. Hon. Sir George Grey, re-el. 


EccLestASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Hon. and Right Rev. Earl of Auckland, 
D.D. (Bishop of Sodor and Man), Bishopric 
of Bath and Wells. 

Hon. and Rev. H. Powys, Bishopric of Sodor 
and Man. 

Hon. and Rev. G. Wellesley, Deanery of Wind- 
sor; also, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Queen. 

Rev. R. Barton (R. of St. George), to the Sub- 
Sesaety of the Cathedral Church of Christ, 

ublin. 

Rev. T. C. B. Stretch, Archdeaconry of Gee- 
long, dio. Melbourne. 

Rev. R. Wickham (V. of Gresford), Arch- 
deaconry of St. Asaph. 

T. E. Headlam, M.A.(M.P. for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne), Chancellor of the diocese of Ripon. 

v. L. T. Lewis, Vicarship-Choral in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. 

Rev. W. Allford, Folke R. Dorset. 

Rev. M. Anstis, Cubington R. Bucks. 

Rev. H. Atkinson, Edermine Prebend and Rec- 
tory, dio. Ferns. 

Rev. W. A. Battersby, Chapel of Ease, Derry. 

Rev. E. Bowen, Little Wigborough R. Essex. 

Hon. and Rev. G. T. O. Bridgeman, Blymhill 
R. Shropshire. 

Rev. H. B. Burlton, Farway R. Devon. 

Rev. R. W. Burton, All Saints’ P.C. Gordon 
Square, London. 

Rev.C.Campbell, St.GeorgeV. Wolverhampton. 

Rev. J. Chamney, Meigh P.C. dio. Armagh. 

Rev. R. Chapman, Normanton R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. C. C. Collins, St. Mary P.C. Alderman- 
bury, London. 

Rev. H. W. Coventry, Woolstone R. Glouc. 

Rev. W. L. Cox, Heywood P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. C. B. Dalton, Highgate P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. G. W. B. Daniell, Martin P.C. Wilts. 

Rey. J. Davies, Mold V. Flintshire. 

Rev.T.C. Dixon, LL.D. Quarry Bank P.C. Staff. 

Rev. E. Du Buisson, Breinten P.C. Herefordsh, 

Rev. J. Fawcett, Cappoquin P.C. dio. Lismore. 

Rev. W. French, Reydon V. w. Wangford P.C. 
and Henham P.C. Suffolk. . 

Rev. 0. Goodrich, Humber R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. Griffiths, St. Fagan R. w. Lianilterne 
C. Glamorganshire. 

Rev, J. Harries, Lianiltid P.C. Glamorgansh. 

Rev. J. C. Head, O’Brien’s Bridge P.C. dio. 
Killaloe. ‘ 

Rey. C. Hensley, Cabourn V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. C. Hubbersty, Cartmel P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. E. D. G. M. Kirwan, Wootton-Waven V. 
w. Ullenhall C. Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. F. Lingham, St. Mary R. Lambeth, 
Surrey. . 

J. ere. Llanstephan P.C. Radnorshire. 

Rev. H. J. Longsdon, Seacroft P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. Sir C. MacGregor, Bart. Swallow R. Linc. 

Rev. W. P. Mackesy, Langcliffe P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. G. Morgan, St. Paul P.C. Poole, Dorset. 

Rey. H. Morgan, Aberavon P.C. Glamorgansh. 

Rey. J. Merrer North Walsham V, w. Anting- 
ham R. Norfolk. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.— Births. 
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Rey. J. Murray, Wroxton V. w. Balscott C. Oxf" 

Rev. G. Murray, Dedham V. Essex. 

Rev. J. T. Oldrini, Beeston V. Notts. 

Rev. J. R. Owen, Llanverres R. Denbighshire, 

Rev. W. Quekett, Warrington R. Lancashire. 

Rev. H. B. Sands, Northwood P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. H. F. Seymour, Barking V. Essex. 

Rev. 1.G. Smith, Tedstone-de-la-Mere R. Heref. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Sotby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. G. Smyth, North Elkington V. and 
South Elkington V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. T. Williams, St. George (or Kegidog) R. 
Denbighshire. 

Rev. J. St. G. Williams, Thomastown R. and 
V. dio. Kildare. 

Rev, W. Willock, Cleenish R. dio. Clogher. 

Rev. J. H. C. Wright, Wolferlow V. Heref. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. W. B. Arthy, H.M.S. Imperieuse. 
_ ben Field, Royal Asylum of St, Ann’s 
ociety. 

Rev. F. E. Gutteres, H.M.S. Vengeance. 

Rev. W. R. Jolley, H.M.S. Amphion. 

Rev. F. Lear (R. of Bishopton), to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. 

Rev. H. Maclean, to the Union, Caistor. 

Rev. T. E. Meredith (and Naval Instructor) 
H.M.S. Algiers. 

> Pennington, Colonial, Island of Mau- 
ritius. 

Rev. J. S. Robson, H.M.S. Leander. 

Rev. J. H. Sheppard, at Wiesbaden. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J. Conington, M.A. Professorship of the Latin 
—— e, University of Oxford. 

Rev. H. Plater, Head-Mastership of the Gram- 
mar School, Newark, Notts. 

J. Waley, M.A. Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy, University College, London. 


Rev. H. G. Bunsen (V. of Lilleshall), Lecture- 
Secretary for the Church Missionary Society, 
dio. Lichfield. 

Rev. E. Day, Lectureship, Limehouse, Middx. 

Rev. M. M. Dillon, a Mission to 30,000 Fugitive 
Slaves in Canada. 

Rev. H. T. Whately (R. of Rodington, Salop), 
Lecture-Secretary to the Society for the Pro- 
eticn of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, dio. 

chfield. 


BIRTHS. 


May 13. At Molshanger, Hants, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham 8S. Portal, a dau.——18. At Moy hall, 
Mrs. Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, a son.—— 
19. At Bramford hall, Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Warburton, a dau.——2l. In Gros- 
venor sq. the C’tess of Dartmouth, a dau.— 
In Belgrave sq. the wife of the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, a son.—At Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Mrs. Edmond St. John Mildmay, a son. 
—22. At Harrington square, Mrs. F. W. 
Oliphant, a dau.——At Carlton terrace, the 
Duchess of Argyll, a dau.——23. ‘The wife of 
J. Tollemache, esq. M.P. a son.—At Tun- 
bridge Wells, the Hon. Mrs, E. Cropper, a son. 
—At Greystoke castle, Cumberland, Mrs. 
Howard, a son.—At Calverley 7. Tun- 
bridge Wells, the wife of C. G. Mansel, esq. 
Civil Service, og ey a dau.—24. At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, of 
Talacre, a dau.——25. At Plaistow sex, 
Mrs. W. B. Bathurst, a dau.——At Edinburgh, 
the wife of Charles W. Orde, esq. a son and 
heir. —— 27. At Norton cottage, near Chi- 
chester, the wife of S. P. B. Gybbon Mony- 
penny, esq. a son.——28. At Windermere, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Bellasis, 34 Bombay Eur, 
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Regt. a dau.— At Arklow house, Connaught 
place, Lady Mildred Hope, a dau.—29. At 
the rectory, Campsey-Ashe, Suffolk, Mrs. Jer- 
myn Pratt, a son.——At Newport, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Hail Dare, of the 23d Royal Welsh 
Fusileers, a dau.——31. At Dorking, the wife 
of George Cubitt, esq. a son.——At Worcester 
_ Surrey, the wife of Sir Frederick Currie, 
rt. a son. 
June 2. At College house, St. Helier’s, Jersey, 
the wife of the Rev. W. G. D. Henderson, 
.C.L. a son.——At Milford, Lymington, 
Hants, the wife of Lieut. William Charles 
Geary, R.N. ason.——3. At Sussex gardens, 
Hyde park, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Crofton, a 
son.—At Halkin-st. West, Mrs. Baring, a 
son.——6. In Burwood place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Spencer Ponsonby, a son.——At Queen street, 
ay-fair, the Hon. Lady Vavasour, a dau.—— 
In Grosvenor-st. the wife of Capt. Sir James 
Clark Ross, R.N. a son.—-At High Park, 
N. Devon, the wife of Paul Wilmot, esq. a 
son.——7. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lady Louisa 
Alexander, a son.—— 8. At Whittingham, 
N.B. Lady Blanche Balfour, a son.——9. At 
Rawcliffe hall, Mrs. Creyke, a dau.——11. At 
Penshurst castle, Kent, Lady De VIsle and 
Dudley, a son.——At Norfolk crescent, Hyde 
park, the wife of Captain Tyler, R.E. a son. 
——13. At Connaught pl. the C’tess of Rosse, 
a son.——At Southampton, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stretton, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 8. At Melbourne, William Newman 
Shadwell Keen, M.D. second son of the Rev. 
C. T. Keen, of Aylsham, Norf. to Jessie-Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late William Macleod, 
esq. H.E.L.C.S. of Calcutta, and Brixton.—— 

28. At St. Kilda, near Melbourne, William 
Crawford, esq. Lieut. R.N. third son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Robert Crawford, to Mary- 
Ann-Winthorp, youngest dau. of the late Adm. 
Sir Lawrence W. Halsted, G.C.B. and grand- 
dau. of the first Lord Exmouth. 

Feb. 2. At Bombay, Alfred Cotton Way, 
esq. 28th N. Inf. son of E. Way, esq. of New- 

rt, I. W. to Bessie-Charlotte, on y dau. of 

pt. H. Y. Eager, H.M. 90th Light Infantry. 

25. At Cochin, E.f. John Simpson, esq. 

Lieut. 48th M.N.I. eldest son of J. A. Simpson, 
esq. of Montague pl. Russell sq. to Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Welch, 26th Madras N.I. 
——At Meerut, John Henry Norman, esq. 
Calcutta, to Emily-Elizabeth, second dau. of 
aa George Carter, Minor Canon of Nor- 
wich. 

27. At Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, 
the Rev. H. Badnall, M.A. Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Cape Town, to Sarah, dau. of J, O. 
Smith, esq. 

March 2. At Bombay, T. Tristram Piers, 

- 29th Bombay N.I. to Charlotte-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
Vicar of Eglingham, Northumberland. 

3. At Hongkong, Henry Donne Brown, esq. 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Sir J. A. Douglas, uN. 

7. At Mercara, in Coorg, James Douglas 
Robinson, => Madras Civil Serv. to Gertrude, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Alfred Fennell, B.A. 

8. At Allahabad, Edward Harris Greathed, 
on. Uddings house, Dorset, Major 8th Regt. 
to Louisa, relict of George Archer, esq. 

10, At ‘Bombay, John Lodwick Warden, 
esq. Bombay Civil Serv. eldest son of John 
Warden, esq. Member of Council, to Emily, 
dau. of Charles Ducat, esq. 

21. At Nice, Nicolas, only son of the late 
Frederick Blonmer, of the Russian Corps 
Diplomatique, to Anne-Catherine-Franciska, 
second dau. of Crofton Vandeleur Fitzgerald, 
esq. of co. Clare. 


25. At Madeira, William Cossart, esq. of 
Lennard pl. St. John’s wood, to Elizabeth, fifth 
dau. of Thomas H. Edwards, esq.——At Ply- 
mouth, Lieut. John James Douglas, R.M. 
second son of John Douglas, esq. of Walmer, 
to Margaret-Jane, eldest dau. of G. A. Barbor, 
esq. Capt. late 8th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

April 4, At Chollerton, the Rev. James 
Aligood, second son of Robert Lancelot All- 
good, esq. of Nunwick, Northumb. to Isabella, 
third dau. of the late C. A. Williamson, esq. 
of Balgray, Dumfriesshire. 

6. AtGoring, Sussex,Wm. Newton Warren, 
of Lincoln’s inn, barrister, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Levi Bushby, esq. of Field pl. near Worthing. 
—At Inverness, Alfred-Robert, fourth son of 
the late Col. Harry Gough Ord, R.A. of Bexley, 
Kent, to Belissa-Jane, third dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Smyly.——At Gibraltar, Lieut. John 
Henry St. John, 92d Highlanders, to Margaret, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Warren, 55th Regt.——At 
Naples, Richard C. Naylor, esq. of Hooton 
hall, Cheshire, to Caroline, second dau. of the 
late Rev. R. Tredcroft, of bee, mer Sussex. 

8. At Hampstead, George Morgan Patmore, 
esq. late of Demerara, to Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Andrews, LL.D. 
of Walworth.——At St. Mark’s Kennington, 
Thomas Hanslip, esq. son of the late Capt. 
Hanslip, of Norman cross, Hunts, 66th Regt. 
to Charlotte-Ann, second dau. of the late John 
Laurie, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex.——At Chel- 
tenham, Henry Gibbon, esq. of Great James 
street, Bedford row, to Mary, second dau. of 
Robert Jacomb Hood, esq. of Bardon pk. Leic. 

10. At Monkstown, William Richard Cros- 
bie, esq. only son of the late Edward Crosbie, 
esq. of Dublin, and grandson of Sir Paul Cros- 
bie, Bart. to Catherine, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Samuel Madden, of Kilkenny. 

12, At Kingstown, Sir Lionel Smith, Bart. 
7ist Light Inf. to his cousin, Fanny, fourth 
dau. of the late Thos. Pottinger, esq. of Mount 
Pottinger, co. Down. 

13. At Cheltenham, Capt. Cracknell, R.M. 
to Kate, youngest dau. of the late G. H. Dan- 
sey, esq. of Ludlow. 

15. At Pimlico, Walter-Milbanke, youngest 
son of J. A. Walmisley, esq. of Bessborough 

rdens, to Emma, eldest dau. of the late 
ames Burrows, esq. of Lower Belgrave place. 

—At Pentonville, J. W. Leslie-Jinks, late 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. to Charlotte, elder 
dau. of C. Falcke, esq. 

17. At Frankfort, Francis Bayley, esq. 
oungest son of late Kt. Hon. Sir John Bayley, 
art. to Charlotte, dau. of late Mons. Frederic 

Roulet, of Neufchatel.—At Guernsey, John 
Blackwood De Butts, esq. Royal Eng. youngest 
son of the late Gen. Sir A. De Butts, K.C.H. 
to Katharine-Carterette, second dau. of Capt. 
R.C. M‘Crea, R.N.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Alfred-George, second son of William 
Tarte, esq. of Eatou sq. to Emily, dau. of the 
late William Dunlop, esq. of Lewisham.—— 
At Paddington, Robert Canning, esq. of Helli- 
don house, Northamptonsh. to Harriet-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late George Anslow, esq. 
of Brewood, Staffordshire. 

18. At Brighton, Edmund Jones, esq. M.D. 
of Ross, Heref. to Elizabeth, widow of J. E. 
Eckley, esq. of Credenhill, and eldest dau. of 
the late W. C. Brandram, esq. of Gower st.— 
At Boultham, near Lisestn, Chasies Coningsby 
Waldo Sibthorp, esq. late Capt. 1st Royal Dra- 

‘oons, second son of Col. Sibthorp, M.P. to 

harlotte-Elizabeth-Mary, elder dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Richard Ellison, of Boultham hall.—— 
At Tunbridge, the Rev. Gorges Richard Dallas 
Walsh, Chaplain to the Dow. Lady Vivian, to 
Helen-Catherine, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Middlemore, C.B.Colonel.——At Thirsk, Major 
Sanders, K.C.S. to Jane, widow of William 
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Henry Bayntun, esq.——At Blunham, Charles 
Livius Grimshawe, esq. of Fenlake Barns, Bed- 
fordshire, to Emily-Mary, eldest dau. of Sir 
Charles Gillies Payne, Bart. of Blunham house. 
——At Hawstead, the Rev. Frederic Cheere, 
third son of the late C. M. Cheere, esq. of Pap- 
worth hall, Camb. to Marianne-Emily, dau. of 
the late Robert Hood, esq. of Farmly, co. Kil- 
kenny.——At Froxfield, Joseph Thorlby, esq. 
of an, to Emma, second dau. of the 
late Rev. J. H. Duke, M.A. of Demerara. 

19. At Rotherfield Greys, Oxon, William 
Stephens, esq. of Maidenhead, to Mary-Anne- 
Melloney, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. George Scobell, D.D. Rector of Brattleby, 
Linc.——At Newport Pagne!, John Hopkinson 
Boot, M.D. of Sleaford, to Catherine-Ann, se- 
cond dau. of the late Wm. T. Dawson, esq. of 
Leverton house.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, the Rev. Henry C. Powles, M.A. of 
Oriel coll. Oxford, to Emily-Caroline, dau. of 
the late Rev. Allen Cooper, M.A. Perp. Curate 
of St. Mark’s, North Audley st.——At Colches- 
ter, Thomas George Vereker, esq. 12th Regt. 
to Eliza; also, the Rev. Edward F. Ventris, 
M.A. to Rose, daus. of the late Thomas Fisher, 
esq. of St. Osyth.—-—At Bloomsbury chapel, 
James Alexander Campbell, esq. of Glasgow, 
eldest son of Sir James Campbell, of Stracathro, 
Forfarsh. to Ann, second dau. of Samuel Mor- 
ton Peto, -~. M.P.—-At Southampton, the 
Rev. G. W. Phipps, M.A. Curate of Husband’s 
Bosworth, Leic. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. P. 
Phipps, of Oaklands, Clonmel, to Agnes-Bertha, 
dau. of John Witt, esq. J.P.——At Stratford 
St. Mary, the Rev. Thomas James Bewsher, 
of Great Holland, Essex, to Eliza-Margaretta- 
Wilsford, eldest dau. of William Hewer, esq. 
late of Guernsey.——At West Ham, Essex, the 
Rev. Alfred Deck, B.A. Trinity coll. Camb. 
Curate of St. Thomas, Winchester, and young- 
est son of the late Mr. I. Deck, Camb. to Annie, 
eldest dau. of J. A. Chalk, esq.— At West 
Brompton, John, only son of John Philips 
Philips, esq. of the Wray, Grasmere, to Rosa- 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. J. S. Money 
Kyrle.——At Lockwood, near Huddersfield, 
the Rev. T. E. Espin, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Lincoln coll. Oxford, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at Queen's coll. Birmingham, and 
Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of John Jessop, esy.—aAt ‘lopcliffe, 
Thirsk, Count Leszczyc Suminski, of Tiitz cas- 
tle, West Prussia, to Ann-Elizabeth, only dau. 
of George Hudson, esq. M.P. of Newby park, 
Yorksh. 

20. At Romsey, the Very Rev. George Henry 
Sacheverell Johnson, Dean of Wells, to Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Robert 
O’Brien. —— At Norwich, the Rev. R. W. 
Pearse, M.A. and Rector of Gaywood, second 
son of Brice Pearse, esq. of Ashlyns hall, Herts, 
to Alice-Maria, youngest dau. of the Rev.Canon 
Wodehouse.—At All Souls’ Langham pl. Row- 
land-Hill, son of David Derry, esq. of Plymouth, 
banker, to Julia-Margaret, eldest dau. of Lewis 
H. Chandler, esq. of Berners st.——At Wal- 
thamstow, the Rev. Shadwell Morley Bark- 
worth, M.A. second son of the late John Bark- 
worth, esq. of Tranby house, near Hull, to Ellen, 
dau. of Alfred Janson, esq.— At Charlton, 
Kent, the Rev. Arthur Rawson Ashwell, M.A. 
Principal of the Diocesan college at Culham, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of J. F. Fixsen, esq. of 
Blackheath.— At Paddington, Thos. Hunter 
Lane, esq. eldest son of the late Dr. Hunter 
Lane, of Brook st. to Catherine, younger dau. 
of the late Robert Bleayard, esq. of Slaidburn. 
—At Bath, Wm. Cuninghame Cuninghame, 
esq. 79th Highlanders, to Louisa-Frances, only 
dau. of John Ormond, esq.——At Bath, James 
J. Rawlins, Lieut. 44th Bengal N.I. to Emma- 
Augusta-Wilmot, second dau. of the late Major 
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Parke, 61st Regt.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Edward 8. Dendy, esq. of Arundel, 
Secretary to the Earl Marshal, to Mary-Caro- 
line, only dau. of the late Charles Fitz-William 
White, esq. of Croydon, and adopted child of 
Thomas R. Burt, esq. of East Grinstead.—— 
At the church in Gordon sq: John Barclay, 
esq. M.D. of Leicester, to Emma-Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Bate Cardale, esq. of Bed- 
ford house, Tavistock sq.—At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. Lancelot Capel Bathurst, Incumbent 
of Wythall, Worc. to Ellen, eldest dau. of 
George Hodgkinson, esq. of the Grove, Kentish 
Town. —— At St. Pancras, George-William- 
Bryant, eldest son of George Fred. Kiallmark, 
esq. of Fitzroy sq. to Clari-Sopbia, youngest 
dau. of Benj. Cuff Greenhill, esq. of Knole hall, 
Som.— At Offord D’Arcy, Hunts, Harrison, 
second son of the late Henry Hayter, esq. of 
Eden Vale, Wilts, to Eliza-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. T. Walker, Rector of Offord D’Arcy. 
—At Blackburn, the Rev. K. Atherton Raws- 
thorne, of Hutton hall, Lanc. to Cecilia, second 
dau. of Joseph Feilden, esq. of Witton house. 
——At Cheddon Fitzpaine, Taunton, the Rev. 
Francis John Kitson, B.D. Rector of Hemyock, 
Devon, to Isabella, dau. of the late William 
Speke, esq. Jordans, [lminster.——At Witney, 
Frederick, second surviving son of William 
Hogge, —_ of Thornham, Norfolk, and Big- 
gleswade, Beds, to Alice-Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of the late Tomkyns Dew, esq. of Witney 
court, Herefordsh.—— At Liverpool, the Rev. 
Charles Heathcote Carr, Incumbent of St. 
John’s, Limehouse, third son of the late R. L. 
Carr, esq. to Diana, youngest dau. of Anthony 
Swainson, esq.——aAt St. Hilary, Glam. Hamil- 
ton, youngest son of Evan H. Baillie, esq. of 
Gloucester pl. Portman sq. to Ellin-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Traherne, 
Rector of St. Hilary.——At Birch, Essex, the 
Rev. Henry Nicholas Gwyn, of Cally, Kirkcud- 
brightsh. to Charlotte-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Freeland, Rector of Has- 
keton, Suffolk.——At West Meon, Hants, the 
Rev. William Preston Hulton, second surviving 
son of the late Henry Hulton, esq. of Bevis 
Mount, near Southampton, to Julia-Anne, 
second dau. of the late Rev. John Griffin, Rec- 
tor of Bradley, Hants.——At Paddington, the 
Rev. William English, Leamington, to Frances- 
Harriet, second dau. of late Rev. John Morgan, 
Vicar of Burton Dassett, Warw.——At Went- 
worth, Yorksh. the Rev. John Levett, M.A. 
Incumbent of Swinton, to Susan-Octavia, 
youngest dau. of the late James Upton, esq. 
of Great Russell street, Bloomsbury.— At 
Hitchin, Herts, the Rev. George Gainsford, 
only son of G. R. Gainsford, esq. of Brighton, 
to Annette, fourth dau. of the Rev.- Henry 
Wiles, Vicar of Hitchin.—— At Brighton, 
Joseph James Maberly, esq. of Harley st. to 
Rebecca-Dennistoun, youngest dau. of the late 
Alexander Lang, esq. of Overton, Dumbar- 
tonsh.——At Braithwell, near Doncaster, Ro- 
bert-Peel, eldest son of Robert Peel Willock, 
esq. of Barfield house, near Manchester, to 
Sarah-Anne, second dau. of Alexander Lingard, 
esq.——At Manningham, near Bradford, John 
Hollings, esq. of West house, to Mary-Jane- 
Hope, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Mitton.—— 
At Ramsbury, Wilts, Joseph Henry Clark, esq. 
of Altwood, near Maidenhead, eldest son of the 
late Joseph Clark, esq. to Rachel, eldest dau. 
of William Rowland, esg.——At Dinton, Wilts, 
Herbert Barnard, esq. of Portland pl. and 
Ham, Surrey, to Ellen, eldest dau. of William 
Wyndham, esq. M.P.——At Canterbury, Wm. 
Lemon Oliver, esq. of Widcombe house, De 
Beauvoir sq. and Threadneedle st. to Bertha, 
youngest dau. of William Mount, esq. of Can- 
terbury.——At Salcombe Regis, Devon, Edw. 
H. Solly, esq. of West heath, Congleton, Chesh, 
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to Lucy-Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. George 
J. Cornish, Vicar of Kenwyn and Kea, Corn- 
wall.—At St. Michael’s, Chester sq. R. J. 
Elrington, esq. 10th Hussars, to Eleanor, dau. 
of Robert Hand, esq. of St. George’s road, 
Eccleston sq.——At Bath, the Rev. John Chas. 
Keate, Rector of Hartley Westpall, Hants, to 
Clara, dau. of William Hadlestone, esq.—— 
At Camberwell, John Price Hilton, esq. to 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. John Hurnall, of 
Peckham Rye. 

22. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Capt. Robert 
Fitzroy, R.N. second son of the late Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, to Maria-Isabella, third dau. 
of John Henry 5 bey esq. of Heath hall, for- 
merly M.P. for the University of Cambridge. 
——At Clapham, Benjamin Williams, esq. of 
the Lodge, Hillingdon, J.P. Middlesex, to 
Catherine-Amelia, dau. of the late Spencer 
Hogan Forde, esq. of Glanmyre, Cork. 

23. At Barbados, Fitz Herbert Alleyne, esq. 
second son of Sir Reynold A. Alleyne, Bart. to 
Anna-Maria-Best, second dau. of Sir R. Bow- 
cher Clarke, C.B. Chief Justice of Barbados 
and St. Lucia. 

25. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Robert Drum- 
mond, esq. eldest son of Charles Drummond, 
esq. of Charing cross, to Augusta-Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of Col. Fraser, of Castle Fraser. 
——At All Souls’ Langham place, Robert B. 
Lawes, only surviving son of Robert Lawes, 
esq. of Stanhope terr. Hyde park, and Kingston 
hall, Surrey, to Emma-Selina, dau. of the late 
Rev. Edward Murray, and granddau. of the 
late Lord George Murray.——At Whichford, 
Warwicksh. the Rev. G. A. Walker, Curate of 
Pattishall, Northamptonsh. second son of John 
Walker, esq. of Westbourne st. Hyde park, to 
Catherine-Amelia, eldest dau.; and, at the 
same time, the Rev. Vernon Biake, Curate of 
Worton, Oxon, son of Capt. Blake, R.N. Gen- 
tleman-Usher to H.R.H. Prince Albert, to 
Anna, second dau. of the Rev. R. B. Pinniger, 
Rector of Whichford.——At Streatley, Berks, 
J. 1. P. Moody, esq. Town-clerk of Scarbo- 
rough, to Martha-Anne, only child of William 
Kipling, esq. of Mill house.——At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, William-Hamilton, second son of 
the late Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart. of 
Whitburn, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert William Brandling, esq. of Low Gos- 
forth, Northumberland.——At Barton-upon- 
Humber, the Rev. T. P. N. Baxter, M.A. Fellow 
of St. Catharine’s hall, ——-~ and Curate 
of Barton-upon-Humber, to Helen G. only 
dau. of Capt. Howe, R.N.——At St. Pancras, 
Thomas-Olinthus, eldest son of Professor 
Donaldson, of Bolton gardens, Russell sq. to 
Maria, second dau. of 8S, Nethersole, of Ja- 
maica.——At Christ church, St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Edmund Dickie Kershaw, of Southam, 
Warwicksh. to Helene, eldest dau. of John 
Young, esq. of Highbury park.——At Biggles- 
wade, Beds, James, eldest son of Robert Chad- 
wick, esy. of High bank, Prestwich, Manches- 
ter, to Laura-Janet-Emma, third dau. of Chas. 
Barnett, esq. of Stratton k, Beds.——At 
Wolverhampton, the Rev. W. Venables Wil- 
liams, B.A. of Rhuabon, to Annie-Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of Edward Morris, esq.——At Ches- 
ter, the Rev. Cecil Jervis Clarke, B.A. Curate 
of Eccleston, near Chester, to Margaret, young- 
est dau. of the late J. W. Hulme, esq. Medloc 
vale, Lanc.——At Cheltenham, John Daniel 
Williams, esq. 28th Bombay Nat. Inf. to Har- 
riet-Henrietta-Amelia, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. A. J. —o Madras Army. —— At 
West ep —_—— vir 
esq. son of John Wilkin, esq. of Sprin tT. 
dens, to Isabella, youngest dau. of Robert 
Napier, ty of Glasgow. 

2. At Fareham, Hants, John Edward Pad- 
don, esq. to Ann, only dau. of the late Henry 
Osborn Douglas, esq. and granddau. of the 


late Adm. Billy Douglas.——At Lechlade, the 
Rev. Alan B. Cheales, grandson of the late Sir 
Alan Bellingham, Bart. of Castle Bellingham, 
to Fanny-Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. H. 
Carnegie Knox, Vicar of Lechlade.——At Little 
Brickhill, Bucks, the Rev. James Charles Lett 
Court, M.A. second son of Major Court, of 
Castlemans, Berks, to Rosa-Emma, dau. of 
the late Rev. William Spry.—-—At Queenstown, 
Cork, Henry Jermyn Montgomery — 
Lieut. R. Art. to Louisa-Sydney, dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Sir W. F. Carroll, K.C.B.—— At St. 
Mary’s Kensington, Frederic-John, only son 
of Frederick P. Keeling, esq. of Colchester, to 
Mary-Davinia-Stuart, dau. of David Stuart 
Galbraith, esq. of Machrihanish and Drumore 
house, co. of Argyll.——At Bangor, Sir John 
Judkin- Fitzgerald, Bart. of Lisheen, to Mar- 
farets widow of Samuel Banks, esq. of New 

erry, Cheshire, and dau. of the late William 
Warner, esq. of Kitwell, Worc.——At Clifton, 
Frederick, eldest son of the Hon. George King, 
of Fryern, Sussex, late Capt. of the 27th Ennis- 
killens, to Charlotte-Mary-Heriot-Maitland, 
dau. of the late James Herict, esq. of Ra- 
mornie, Fifeshire——At Clifton, James Au- 
gustus Caley, esq. Ceylon Civil Serv. to Fanny, 
only dau. of the late James J. Campbell, esq. 
——At West Brompton, Wm. Geo. M‘Clure, 
esq. M.D. third son of the late Geo. M‘Clure, 
esq. R.N. to Lydia-Le-Messurier, sixth dau. of 
J.G. Moyle, esq. late President Bombay Med. 
Board.——At Thornhill, Capt. Towgood, 35th 
Bengal N. Inf. to SS second 
dau. of the late Wm. Stansfeld, esq. of the 
Manor house, near Wakefield.——At Launces- 
ton, the Rev. Samuel W. Tagert, Curate of 
Trewen, Cornwall, youngest son of Samuel 
Tagert, esq. barrister-at-law, Dublin, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Henry Badcock, esq. of St. 
Stephen’s by Launceston.——At Annahilt, Ire- 
land, the Rev. J. Clement Govett, son of the 
Rev. R. Govett, Vicar of Staines, Middlesex, 
to Marianne, dau. of the Rev. Edward Leslie, 
Rector of Annahilt.——At Castle Eden, Dur- 
ham, J. W. Wedderburn, esq. late Capt. 42d 
R.H. only son of the late John Wedderburn, 
esq. to Margaret-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Whaite, esq. Lieut. 94th Regt.——At 
= Stephen, eldest son of the late Postle 

‘ackson, esq. of Ipswich, to Catherine, dau. of 
Frederick Cobbold, esq.——At Amwell, Herts, 
the Rev. Charles Grayson Pickthall, Curate of 
Shudy Camps, Cambridgesh. to Ellen-Louisa, 
only dau. of Peter Christie, esq. of Hoddes- 
don, Herts.——At Devonport, Richard- Winter, 
only son of the late Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, LL.D. D.D. of Leeds, to Charlotte- 
Amelia, only surviving dau. of E. M. Leigh, 
esq. of Collumpton.——At St. Pancras, Lovell 
Langslow, esq. second son of Capt. Langslow, 
Bengal Est. of Hatton, Middx. to Augusta- 
Julia, eldest dau. of J.C. Mason, esq. of Meck- 
lenburgh sq.——At Isle of Jersey, Henry Bad- 
cock, esq. of Birdhill, co. of Tipperary, to 
Hannah-Maria, youngest dau. of the late James 
Leche, esq. formerly Capt. 86th Regt. of Foot. 
—At the British Embassy, Frankfort-on- 
Main, the Rev. W. S. Turnbull, M.A. of St. 
John’s college, Curate of Carlton-in-Lindric, 
Notts, to Agnes-Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
C. G. Smith, Rector of Carlton-in-Lindric.—— 
At Firbeck, the Rev. Henry J. Ellison, Vicar 
of Edensor, to Mary-Dorothy, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Jebb, Surveyor-General of Prisons. 
——At Newport, Barnstaple, Edward Lach- 
mere, esq. of Nottingham, to Selina, dau. of 
the late Thomas Heathcoat, esq. and niece of 
J. Heathcoat, esq. M.P. for Tiverton. 

28. At Hampstead, the Rev. John Walker, 


M.A. of Malton, Yorkshire, to _ Louisa-Ger- 
trude, youngest dau. of Basil George Woodd, 
esq. of Hillfield, Hampstead. 
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Ricut Rey. Ricwarp Bacort, D.D. 
Bisuor or Bats AND WELLs. 

May 15. At Brighton, aged 71, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Richard Bagot, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Dr. Bagot was born at Daventry in 
Northamptonshire, on the 22d Nov. 1782. 
He was the third son of William first Lord 
Bagot, by the Hon. Louisa St. John, 
daughter of John second Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke. He was educated at Rugby 
school, which he entered with his elder 
brother Charles (the late Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bagot), under the mastership of 
Dr. James, in 1790 ; and thence proceeded 
in 1800 to Christ Church, Oxford. He 
took his B.A. degree in 1803, and in 1804 
was elected to a fellowship of All Souls, 
which he retained until 1806, when he 
married Lady Harriet Villiers, youngest 
daughter of George-Bussey fourth Earl of 
Jersey. He proceeded M.A. on the 7th 
Nov. in the same year, and was created 
D.D. in 1829, 

In 1806 he was presented by his father 
to the rectory of Leigh in Staffordshire, 
and in 1807 to that of Blithfield, and in 
the latter year he became a Canon of 
Windsor. In 1817 he was appointed a 
Canon of Worcester. 

In 1829 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Oxford ; and in 1845, on the death of 
Bishop Law, was translated to the see of 
Bath and Wells. 

On the appearance of the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times,’’ Dr. Bagot was, against his 
will, forced into prominent notice. He 
was accused of favouring the so-called 
Romanisers, and was besieged by letters 
from private persons, and by articles in 
the daily press, requiring him “to suspend 
the authors of the Tracts,” and to clear the 
University of Oxford from all but true 
Protestants. On the other side, he was 
regarded as a shield from the indignation 
of the public. The Bishop deemed it 
prudent to require that the publication of 
the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times ” should cease; 
which they accordingly did. So great, 
however, had the outcry become, that the 
Bishop's charge of 1842, in which he al- 
luded to the circumstances, was con- 
sidered as an apology for the writers. 

The excitement of this time and the 


Bishop's failing health, together with the 
desire expressed in certain quarters that 
the Bishopric of Oxford should be ad- 
ministered by a more vigorous and younger 
man, was the cause of his being translated 
to Bath and Wells, on the death of Dr. 
Law in 1845, 


In the usual course of events, it might 
have been presumed that such exciting 
circumstances would no more trouble Dr, 
Bagot. Yet there was one more serious 
trial reserved for him; an attack was 
made upon him in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Horsman, for inducting the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett into the living of Frome, 
which by law he was compelled to do. 
This was the forerunner of that painful 
mental aberration which afflicted Dr. 
Bagot shortly afterwards. From this 
period up to the time of Dr. Bagot’s de- 
cease, the affairs of the diocese of Bath 
and Wells were under the administration 
of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
by an Act of Parliament passed for that 
purpose. 

To the private character of the late 
Bishop we have heard the most eloquent 
testimony ; he was gentle, confiding, and 
a lover of peace, was a munificent patron 
of the Church societies, and a generous 
friend to the poor. His Lordship does 
not appear to have published any other 
than a Sermon before the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, in 1835, and 
Charges in 1834, 1837, 1842, and 1847. 

The Bishop had been for some time 
suffering from disease of the heart, which 
eventually deprived him of the use of one 
of his hands. Amputation was advised by 
his Lordship’s medical attendants, and 
the operation was performed, but the 
health of the sufferer gradually declined, 
and for some time past it had become 
evident that his recovery was not to be ex- 
pected. 

By Lady Harriet, who survives him, he 
had issue eight sons and four daughters : 
1. Lieut.-Colonel Edward Richard Bagot, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Westminster Militia, 
formerly of the 60th Royal Rifles, and 
Knight of the Redeemer of Greece ; who 
married in 1842 Matilda, widow of Oswald 
Perkins, esq. and has issue; 2. Villiers, 
who died in 1810, in his second year; 3. 
Capt. Henry Bagot, R.N. who married in 
1846 his cousin Wilhelmina-Frederica, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Bagot, G.C.B. and has issue; 4. 
the Rev. Charles Walter Bagot, Rector of 
Castle Rising, Norfolk, Chancellor of the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, and Registrar 
of the diocese of Oxford, who married in 
1846 Mary second daughter of Colonel 
John Chester, and has issue ; 5. the Rev. 
Louis Francis Bagot, Rector of Leigh, co. 
Stafford ; who married in 1848 Catharine, 
third daughter of the late Hon, and 
Rey. John Evelyn Boscawen; 6. Harriet 
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Frances, married in 1837 to the Rev. Lord 
Charles Thynne, (uncle to the Marquess 
of Bath,) a Canon of Canterbury, and 
Vicar of Longbridge Deverell, Wilts, and 
has issue; 7. Major George Bagot, 
Captain in the 41st Foot, and First Aide- 
de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; 8. Frances-Caroline, who died in 
1840, aged twenty-one; 9. Richard, who 
died in 1840, aged nineteen ; 10. the Rev. 
Frederick Bagot, Rector of Rodney Stoke, 
Somerset, and a Prebendary of Wells; 11. 
Emily-Mary, who died in 1853, having 
married in 1850 the Hon. and Rev. George 
Thomas Orlando Bridgeman, second son 
of the Earl of Bradford ; and 12. Mary- 
Isabel, married in 1843 to Lord Viscount 
Downe, and has issue. 





Tur Dean or WINpsorR. 

June 10. At his seat, Butleigh Court, 
near Glastonbury, in his 65th year, the 
Hon. and Very Rev. George Neville 
Grenville, Dean of Windsor and Registrar 
of the Order of the Garter, M.A. 

He was a younger son of the second Lord 
Braybrooke, by Catherine one of the 
daughters of the Right Hon. George 
Grenville, and brother to the present peer. 
He was born the 17th of August, 1789, 
educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and nominated in 1813 by 
his father as owner of Audley End to the 
Mastership of Magdalene College in that 
University. This appointment he held 
for 40 years with great credit to himself 
and advantage to the Society, whose in- 
terests he was always most anxious to 
promote ; and, when it became evident 
about six months ago that his increasing 
infirmities would no longer admit of his 
residence at Cambridge, he reluctantly 
gave up the Headship, to the great concern 
of all those with whom he had been so 
long and so honourably connected. 

In 1819, while Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Magdalene had the honour of 
entertaining the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester and the Princess Sophia Ma- 
tilda, on the occasion of his Royal High- 
ness’s first visit to the University after his 
election to the Chancellor’s chair. 

In 1814, Mr. Neville was presented to 
the Rectory of Hawarden, in Flintshire, 
by his brother-in-law the late Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, Bart. This living he re- 
signed in 1834 in favour of his nephew the 
present incumbent ; having during the 
course of his connexion with that parish suc- 
ceeded in building two additional churches 
to meet the exigencies of the scattered 
and increasing population, and contributed 
largely to the undertaking from his own 
resources. In 1825, Lord Glastonbury 
bequeathed his estates to his first cousin 
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the Rt. Hon. Thomas Grenville for the 
term of his life, with remainder to the 
Master of Magdalene and his heirs male; 
but Mr. Grenville, with that kind and 
generous spirit which marked all his ac- 
tions, at once made over the extensive 
landed property to Mr. Neville, observing 
that his own means were ample, and that 
it was too late for him to turn country 
gentleman. Upon this gratifying oc- 
currence Mr. Neville assumed the name 
and arms of Grenville, pursuant to Lord 
Glastonbury’s directions. 

In 1846, having been for some time 
one of the Queen’s Chaplains, he was 
appointed Dean of Windsor, without any 
solicitation on his part, by Sir Robert 
Peel, on the death of Dr. Hobart. He 
diligently applied himself to the discharge 
of the duties of his high station, and ac- 
quired the confidence and regard of every 
person connected with St. George’s Chapel; 
but, his health failing, he had for some 
time been obliged to abstain from active 
business, though he continued to reside at 
the Deanery great part of the year. In 
justice to his memory, itcannot be too widely 
known that his charities, dispensed in the 
most delicate and unostentatious manner, 
were as munificent as his means were 
ample. At the close of his long incum- 
bency, he left Hawarden with the blessings 
of the poor on his head; and at Butleigh, 
of which parish he had for a short time 
been Vicar, there was scarcely a dry eye 
when it became known to the villagers 
that their benefactor had passed from 
them for ever. Inthe same spirit, during 
the time the Dean and his family resided 
at Windsor, many a desolate fireside was 
made cheerful by the exercise of his 
bounty, and his consideration for the sick 
poor of the district was proverbial. With- 
out any pretensions to deep scholarship, 
the Dean had acquired a good deal of 
general information, and his vivacity and 
courteous manners rendered him a very 
agreeable member of society. He also 
possessed a tender heart and generous 
disposition, and was greatly beloved by 
his numerous family, for whom he enter- 
tained the warmest affection. From his 
earliest years he had paid great attention 
to his religious duties, thus laying the 
foundation for that Christian and un- 
affected piety which marked his long and 
useful career. 

The Dean married in May, 1816, Lady 
Charlotte Legge, the second daughter of 
George third Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. 
by whom, who survives him, he has left 
four daughters and six sons :—Ralph, the 
eldest, who succeeds to the family estates, 
and assumes the surname and arms of 

Grenville, espoused in 1845 Julia Roberta 
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fourth daughter of Sir Robert Frankland, 
Bart. and has issue four sons and two 
daughters; William-Frederick, Vicar of 
Butleigh, married in 1847 Fanny Grace 
daughter of William Blackwood, esq. and 
has five children; Seymour, a Minor 
Canon of Windsor; Edward, Captain in 
the Fusileer Guards, now on the Staff in 
Turkey; Glastonbury, Lieutenant R.E. 
serving in Nova Scotia; William-Wynd- 
ham, a scholar of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Of the daughters two only 
are unmarried. The eldest, Frances- 
Catherine, in 1849 became the wife of the 
Rev. Edmund Peel, Vicar of Wargrave, 
Berks ; and the youngest, Harriet-Louisa, 
in 1854 married the Rev. Arundell St. 
John Mildmay, Rector of Lapworth, 
Warwickshire. 

The late Dean’s remains were deposited 
in the family vault at Butleigh Church, 
on Saturday June the 17th, the funeral 
being plainly and unostentatiously con- 
ducted, and attended only by the nearest 
relations of the deceased, and the tenantry 
and servants on the estate. 


Sir Joun Gerarp, Bart. 

Feb. 21. At Lower Grove House, Roe- 
hampton, aged 50, Sir John Gerard, the 
twelfth Bart. (1611), of New Hall, Lanca- 
shire, a Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

This representative of an old Roman 
Catholic family, which was one of the first 
raised to the dignity of Baronet by King 
James the First, was born on the 8th Dec. 
1804, the eldest son of John Gerard, esq. 
of Windle Hall, co. Lancaster (third son 
of Sir Robert-Cansfield the ninth Baronet), 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Ferrers, 
esq. of Baddesley Clinton, co. Warwick. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his uncle Sir William, the eleventh 
Baronet, on the 2d August, 1826. He was 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 3d Lanca- 
\, cashire militia in 1842, but resigned in 
1852; and in 1848 Major commandant of 
the Lancashire Hussars. 

He married, Dec. 3, 1827, Monica, 
daughter of Thomas Strickland Standish, 
of Standish Hall, co. Lanc. and Sizergh, 
co. Westmerland, esq. but had no issue. 

He is succeeded by his brother Robert, 
born in 1808, who married in 1849 a 
daughter of Edward Clifton, esq. of Dor- 
set-square. 


Sir Tuomas S, Dyer, Barr. 
March17. At Dartmouth, Devonshire, 
aged 83, Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, the 
sixth Baronet (1678), Commander R.N. 
He was born on the 4th Nov., 1771, the 
eldest son of Thomas Dyer, esq. (second 
son of Sir John Swinnerton the fourth 
Baronet,) by Mary, widow of William 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XLII. 


Berney, esq. of Barbados, daughter of B. 
Smith, esq. of Islington. 

He entered the navy in 1782, on board 
the Union 90, and in the same year was 
present at the relief of Gibraltar, and in 
Lord Howe’s partial actions with the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain. He 
afterwards served in the Elizabeth 74, Cul- 
loden 74, Carysfort 28, Leander 50, Bull- 
dog 16, Alfred 74, and Victory 100; on 
the Home and Mediterranean stations. 
He received his first commission June 29, 
1793; and at the occupation of Toulon 
in August that year he served on shore. 
Early in the following year he contributed 
to the reduction of Corsica, where helanded 
at the taking of the tower of Mortella, and 
witnessed the capture and destruction of 
the French frigates Minerve and Fortunée. 
In the same ship he participated in 
Hotham’s action of the 15th July 1795; 
and in bringing out of Tunis bay, on the 
9th March, 1796, of the Nemesis 28, and 
Sardine 22. He was next appointed to 
the Mahonesa 40, Hector 74, Blenheim 
90, and Diadem 64, and to the command 
of the Ready gun-brig, which he held for 
thirteen months. On the renewal of hos- 
tilities, after the short peace of 1802, Mr. 
Dyer joined, on the 5th July, 1803, the 
Sea Fencibles at Rye ; where he remained 
until appointed, July 3, 1805, First Lieu- 
tenant of the Vesuvius bomb. 

In Nov. 1805, Rear-Adm. Sir William 
Sidney Smith, meditating an attack upon 
the flotilla in Boulogne roads, issued a 
general notification of the intention of 
Government to reward any signal acts of 
bravery that might be performed during the 
approaching operations. Influenced by 
this announcement, Mr. Dyer volunteered 
the command of a boat with only nine 
hands ; and presently had the good fortune, 
at a distance of four miles and a half from 
the British squadron, to blow up, by means 
of a carcass expressly prepared, and in the 
centre of 26 of the enemy’s vessels, one of 
the only two that were destroyed on that 
occasion. Six of his men were wounded; 
but he received no other acknowledgment 
of this very gallant exploit than that of 
being personally complimented by the Rear- 

dmiral. 

After a brief attachment to four other 
ships, Mr. Dyer, a few days subsequent to 
bis removal tol’ Athénienne 64, was wrecked 
near Tunis on the 27th Oct. 1806, on which 
occasion the Captain (Robert Raynsford) 
and 396 of the crew perished: and he 
suffered a loss of property to the amount 
of 2761. which he never recovered. 

He next served in the Pompée74, bearing 
the flag of Sir W. S. Smith, and Jane 32, 
until paid off on his return to England 
in July, 1807. He afterwards held the 
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command for a short time of the Centurion 
receiving-ship at Halifax; and on the 12th 
July, 1810, he was at length, through the 
influence of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, 
promoted to the rank of Commander in 
the Driver 18. He paid off that sloop on 
the 8th Jan. 1811; and was not subse- 
quently employed. He was admitted to 
the out-pension of Greenwich Hospital on 
the 24th April, 1837. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy April 12, 
1838, on the death of his cousin Lieut-Gen. 
Sir Thomas Richard Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. 

He married April 14, 1814, Mary, dau. 
of John Davis, esq. and has left no issue. 
He is succeeded by his nephew, now Sir 
Thomas Dyer, formerly of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, son of the late*Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
John Dyer, K.C.B. He married in 1832, 
6 Guage of Colonel J. A. Clement, R. 


Sir Davip CunyNGHAME, Bart. 

May 19. In Jersey, in his 86th year, 
Sir David Cunynghame, the fifth Baronet 
of Milncraig, co. Ayr (1700), a Colonel 
in the army. 

He was born in the Canongate, at Edin- 
burgh, on the 14th August, 1769, the 
elder son of Sir William Augustus Cun- 
ynghame, the fourth Baronet, by his first 
wife Frances daughter and heiress of Sir 
Robert Myrton, Bart. of Cogar, Mid 
Lothian. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 92d 
Foot Nov. 14, 1781, Lieutenant in the 
same regiment Feb. 6, 1783, Captain in 
the 95th, on the 20th March following ; 
and in the 3d Foot Guards May 3, 1786. 
With the last regiment he was engaged in 
several of the actions fought during the 
campaign of 1793, including those of 
Famars and St. Amand, the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, where he was thirty-five times in 
the trenches, and the storming of the bat- 
teries of Lincelles, where he was very se- 
verely wounded. He was promoted to 
Captain on the 26th Jan. 1797, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Jan. 15, 1794, and received the 
brevet of Colonel June 26, 1797. In May, 
1798, in the action at Ostend, he was taken 
prisoner; and he was relieved about a 
year afterwards. On the 16th August, 
1799, he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 68th Foot; on the 7th Feb. 1800, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 60th; and on the 
5th Feb. 1801 he exchanged to the half- 
pay of the 82d, in consequence of family 
affairs requiring his presence in England. 
His rank as Colonel was stationary ; and 
he had for many years been at the head of 
the list of the officers of that rank. 

Sir David Cunynghame was twice mar- 
ried: first, in 1801, to the Hon. Mary 
Thurlow, daughter of Edward first Lord 
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Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land ; which lady died in 1816. He mar- 
ried secondly, in 1817, Gertrude, daugh- 
ter of William Kempton, esq. of Ampthill, 
co. Bedford ; and became a second time a 
widower in 1842. By the former marriage 
he had issue five sons and two daughters : 
The former were 1. Edward-Thurlow 
Cunynghame, esq. who died in 1825, aged 
twenty-three ; 2. Sir David-Thurlow, his 
successor; 3. Robert-S.-Thurlow, who 
died in 1828; 4. Francis-Thurlow; and 5. 
Arthur-Thurlow. The daughters, 1. Mary- 
Frances-Thurlow, married in 1828 to 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Augustus Frederick 
Ellis, younger son of the first Lord Sea- 
ford, and brother to the present Lord 
Howard de Walden, and who died in 
1841, leaving issue; and 2. Caroline- 
Anne-Thurlow. By his second wife Sir 
David had further issue, three sons, 6. 
Henry-Sidney-Myrton; 7. William-Au- 
gustus - Charles- Myrton; 8. Augustus- 
Myrton; and one daughter, 3. Julia- 
Myrton, married in 1844 to Frederick 
William Kirby, esq. second son of R. C. 
Kirby, esq. of Blandford-square. 

The present Baronet, who was lately a 
Captain in the 12th Lancers, was born in 
1803, and married in 1833 Annie third 
daughter of the late General the Hon. 
Robert Meade, and granddaughter of John 
first Earl of Clanwilliam. 


Sir Rosert Heron, Bart. 

May 26. At his residence, Stubton, co. 
Lincoln, aged 89, Sir Robert Heron, the 
second Baronet (1778), a Deputy Lieute- 
nant of Lincolnshire. 

He was born at Newark on the 27th 
Nov. 1765, the only son of Thomas Heron, 
esq. of Chilham Castle, Kent, Recorder of 
Newark, by kis first wife Anne, daughter 
of Sir Edward Wilmot, Bart. M.D. Phy- 
sician to King George ITI. He succeeded 
to the baronetcy in Jan. 1805, on the death 
of his uncle the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Heron, some time Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land, upon whom the dignity had been 
conferred, with remainder to the male 
issue of his brother. 

In comparatively early life Sir Robert 
became a politician, and afterwards took 
an active part in some of the election con- 
tests for Lincolnshire. In 1812 he thought 
of standing for the county, but abandoned 
that intention, and canvassed Grimsby, for 
which borough he was returned, and he 
first spoke in the House of Commons. on 
the Catholic question, his maiden speech 
being complimented by Bankes, Plunkett, 
and Whitbread, and as he himself said in 
his ‘‘ Notes,’’ ‘* privately by Canning, 
who afterwards abused him publicly.”” At 
the general election in 1818, Sir Robert 
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was a candidate for the county, but with- 
drew on the third day of the poll, the 
numbers being—for Pelham, 3,693; Chap- 
lin, 3,069; Heron 2,653. He attributed 
his defeat to not having paid agents. In 
December, 1819, Lord Fitzwilliam offered 
him a seat for Peterborough; and, although 
his appearance there excited the ire of the 
clergy, one of whom called him “ a rascal, 
a jacobin, and an atheist,’’ he was returned 
without opposition, in the room of the Hon. 
William Lamb. At the general election 
in 1820 he was rechosen with Mr. Scarlett 
(afterwards Lord Abinger) ; and again in 
1826, 1830, 1831, and 1832, without op- 
position. In 1835 there was a third can- 
didate in the person of Mr. Walker Fer- 
rand, in 1837 in Mr. W. E. Surtees, and 
in 1841 in Mr. Thomas Gladstone ; but 
none of these Conservative gentlemen were 
successful, the old Whig and FitzWilliam 
interest always securing Sir Robt. Heron’s 
return. At the dissolution of 1852 he re- 
tired from Parliament, being then in his 
82nd year. He was chairman of the Board 
of Guardians of the Newark Union up to 
avery recent period ; and he not only paid 
great attention to that office, but continued 
his activity as a county magistrate. His 


politics were thoroughly Liberal: he was 


a Christian in the proper sense of the 
word, and he maintained a conscientious 
and consistent course throughout his life. 

He had been for some time declining ; 
but his death, though daily expected, was 
sudden ; he was sitting in his library, and 
on being asked at bed-time whether he 
was disposed to retire, it was discovered 
that life had glided away. 

He married, Jan. 9, 1792, Amelia, 
daughter of Sir Horatio Mann, K.B. by the 
Lady Lucy Noel, sixth daughter of Bap- 
tist fourth Earl of Gainsborough. By her 
ladyship, who died in Dec. 1846, Sir Robert 
Heron had no issue, and the title has con- 
sequently become extinct. 

—_— 


Sir Wa. A. IneitBy, Bart. 

May 14. At the house of John Cle- 
mentson, esq. in Abingdon-street, West- 
minster, in his 71st year, Sir William Am- 
cotts Ingilby, Bart. (1781 and 1796), of 
Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, and Kettlethorpe 
Park, Lincolnshire, a Deputy Lieutenant 
of Yorkshire. 

He was born in Yorkshire in June, 1783, 
the third but eldest surviving son of Sir 
John Ingilby, of Ripley, the first Baronet 
of the creation of 1781, (a natural son of 
Sir John the fifth and last Baronet of an 
earlier creation in 1642,) by Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heir of Sir Wharton 
Amcotts, of Kettlethorpe, Bart. When 
still a boy, on the 26th Sept. 1807, he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy which had been 


conferred in 1796 on his maternal grand- 
father with special remainder to him; and 
on the 8th May, 1815, he also succeeded 
his father in the baronetcy of 1781. In 
1822 he received the royal licence to prefix 
the name of Amcotts before his own. 

On the succession of the Hon. Charles 
A. Pelham to the peerage as Lord Yar- 
borough, in Dec. 1823, Sir William In- 
gilby was returned to parliament for Lin- 
colnshire, after a contest with Sir John 
H. Thorold, Bart. in which he polled 3816 
votes, and Sir John 1575. He was re- 
chosen without opposition in 1826, 1830, 
and 1831; and after the enactment of the 
Reformed system of representation he was 
elected for the Northern division of the 
same county, which is called the Parts of 
Lindsey. He was then opposed by Sir 
Robert Sheffield, Bart. who appeared on 
the Conservative interest, the result being— 


Hon. C. A. W. Pelham. . . 6561 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. . . 4751 
Sir Robert Sheffield, Bart. . . 4056 
In 1835 the Conservatives mustered 
more strongly, and effected Sir William 
Ingilby’s defeat :— 
Hon. C. A. W. Pelham. . 
T. G. Corbett,esq. . . . . 4450 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. . . 3984 
Sir William Ingilby was twice married : 
first, in April 1822, to Louisa, daughter 
of John Atkinson, esq. of Maple Hayes, 
Staffordshire ; she died on the 23d July, 
1836. He married secondly, in 1843, 
Mary-Anne, only child of John Clement- 
son, esq. serjeant-at-arms to the House 
of Commons, and granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas Turton, Bart. but having left no 
issue, both his baronetcies expire with 
him. His Lincolnshire estates are in- 
herited by his sister Augusta, who was 
married to Robert Cracroft, esq. and are 
entailed on his nephew Major Cracroft : 
the Yorkshire estates are inherited by Sir 
William’s cousin the Rev. Henry John 
Ingilby, Rector of West Keal, near Spilsby. 
Sir William’s body was interred at 
Ripley, his widow being chief mourner at 
the funeral. 
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Str Grorcr CAMPBELL. 

May 20. At Edenwood, near Cupar, 
in Fifeshire, aged 76, Sir George Camp- 
bell, a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate 
of Fifeshire; elder brother to the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Campbell. 

He was born in 1778, the eldest son of 
the Rev. Dr. George Campbell, for fifty- 
four years Minister of Cupar, by Magda- 
lene, only daughter of John Hallyburton, 
esq. of The Fodderance. 

He was knighted in 1833, in considera- 
tion of his active services in preserving 
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the peace during the agitating period of 
the Reform Bill. 

He married in 1823 Margaret daughter 
of A. Christie, esq. of Ferrybank, and had 
issue three sons, George, Charles-Hally- 
burton, and John-Scarlett; and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret-Charlotte, married in 1845 
to David Jones, esq. of Pantglis, M.P. 
for Carmarthenshire ; and Frances, mar- 
ried in 1850 to the Hon. Fitzgerald Al- 
gernon Charles Foley, Lieutenant R.N. 
youngest brother of Lord Foley, and has 
issue. 


Sir Joun Simpson. 

May 20. At York, aged 58, Sir John 
Simpson, Knt. an Alderman and Magis- 
trate of that city, and Distributor of 
Stamps for the district. 

He was the son of Richard Simpson, 
esq. an alderman of York, and was born 
at Blundsby Park, near Pickering. He 
followed with his brother the business of a 
corn-merchant and miller. He was an 
alderman of the old corporation; and, 
having been re-elected after the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act, was the 
first Lord Mayor of York under the new 
régime. He received the honour of knight- 
hood from King William the Fourth 
during his mayoralty in 1836, shortly 
after the city had been visited by the 
Duchess of Kent and her present Majesty. 
He was a zealous supporter of the Whig 
party; and was generally respected by 
his fellow-citizens as an honourable and 
upright man, and a discreet magistrate. 

He married in 1820 the second daugh- 
ter of William Dunsley, esq. alderman of 
York. 

His funeral at the Cemetery on the 
25th May was attended by the corporation 
and many other friends. The chief mourn- 
ers were L. Simpson, esq. of York, and 
A. Simpson, esq. of Malton, solicitor, his 
brothers ; Dr. A. Simpson; the present 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Alderman Seymour, 
his executors, and other members of his 
family. 


ApMIrRAL MACKELLAR. 

April 14. At Cheltenham, in his 86th 
year, Admiral John Mackellar. 

This gallant veteran was descended from 
an old and distinguished family in Argyle- 
shire, who were the lairds of Maine and 
Dale. He was the eldest son of General 
Mackellar, who was employed as chief 
engineer under General Wolfe in North 
America, and died when holding the like 
command in Minorca in 1779, having 
married Miss Elizabeth Basiline, of that 
island, where his son was born. 

The latter entered the navy in 1781 on 
board the Rodney 50, and in the same 


year was wounded in the leg during an 
action with a French squadron under M. 
de Suffrein, in Port Praya bay. Having 
removed in April 1782 to the Enterprize 
28, he saw some active service in the West 
Indies. He was afterwards employed in 
the Edgar 74, Hebe and Phoenix frigates, 
Alcide 74, Barfleur 98, Salisbury 50, and 
Victory 100. He was made Lieutenant 
Nov. 22, 1790; and appointed in 1791 to 
the Circe, in 1793 to the Assistance 50, 
and Jan. 28, 1797, to the acting command 
of the Rover sloop. He was made Com- 
mander on the 5th July following. 

In Feb. 1798 Capt. Mackeller was ap- 
pointed to the Minerva frigate, in which 
he distinguished himself in the destruction 
of the locks and sluice-gates of the Bruges 
canal, but whilst on shore was taken pri- 
soner together with Major-Gen. Coote, 
the military Commander-in-Chief. Having 
regained his liberty in the following De- 
cember, and held for a short time the com- 
mand of the Wolverine sloop and Charon 
44, he was advanced to post-rank April 
27, 1799. In Sept. 1800 he was appointed 
to the Jamaica 26, and in March 1801 to 
the Terpsichore 32. His services whilst 
on the East India station elicited the high 
approbation and thanks of the Bombay 
government; and having been latterly em- 
ployed in the blockade of Goa, he returned 
to England in 1802. 

In May 1804 he was appointed Agent 
for prisoners of war and transports, and 
Governor of the Naval Hospital at Hali- 
fax in Nova Scotia, where he remained 
about six years. 

On the 2d Aug. 1815 he was appointed 
to the Romney 50 lying at Chatham ; in 
Dec. following to the Salisbury 58, bear- 
ing the flag of Rear-Adm. J. G. Douglas 
at Jamaica; and May 14, 1817, to the 
Pique 36, on the same station, whence he 
returned home, and was paid off in Dec. 
1818. He was made a Rear-Admiral in 
1825, Vice-Admiral in 1837, and a full 
Admiral in 1847. He was in the receipt 
of a good-service pension. 

He has left issue three sons and four 
daughters. His eldest son, John Mac- 
kellar, is in the service of the East India 
Company, in which he is distinguished as 
a linguist, and received a medal for his 
services in the late Burmese war. 


Vice-ApMirRAL Hype Parker, C.B. 

May 25. At Ham, Vice-Admiral Hyde 
Parker, C.B. one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

Vice-Admiral Parker was the son of the 
late Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, Kot. who 
died in 1807, by his first wife Anne, 
daughter of John Palmer Boteler, esq. of 
Henley; and grandson of Vice-Admiral Sir 
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Hyde Parker, Bart. who was lost in the 
Cato in 1782. 

He entered the Royal Naval Academy 
Feb. 5, 1796, and embarked in Sept. 1799 
as a volunteer on board the Cambrian 40, 
employed in the Channel and in cruizing 
among the Western Islands. In Nov. 1801 
he removed as a midshipman to the Nar- 
cissus 32, in which he saw much active 
service, and was appointed acting Lieu- 
tenant in Sept. 1803, and by commission 
dated Sept. 24, 1804. On the 22nd Jan. 
1806 he was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander, and in the following June went 
on half-pay. 

In March 1807 he was appointed to the 
Prometheus sloop; and, after having served 
in the expedition to Copenhagen, he was 
made Post-Captain on the 13th October 
following. 

On the 11th March, 1811, he was ap- 
pointed fo the command of the Monarch 64, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. T. Foley in 
the Downs; and on the 15th April, 1812, 
to the Tenedos 38, attached to the force 
on the coast of North America, whence 
he returned in August, 1815. 

On the 15th March, 1813, he was ap- 
pointed to the Iphigenia 46, which was 
paid off on the 12th June, 1821. 

On the Ist May, 1830, he was appointed 
to the St. Vincent 120, bearing the flag of 
Sir Thomas Foley at Portsmouth ; on the 
16th Feb. 1831 to the Asia 84, on the 
Lisbon station; and on the 19th Dec. 
following, to the Victory at Portsmouth, 
where he remained until Feb. 1833. On 
the 29th Aug. 1835, he was appointed to 
the Rodney 92, on the Mediterranean 
station, where he remained for four years 
and a half. 

On the 5th Sept. 1831 Captain Parker 
was nominated an Extra Naval Aide-de- 
camp to King William the Fourth, and he 
was nominated a Companion of the Bath 
on the 18th April, 1839. He attained flag- 
rank Nov. 23, 1841; and from the 4th 
Aug. 1842, until the close of 1847, he held 
the appointment of Adm.-Superintendent 
at Portsmouth. In 1845 he commanded 
an experimental squadron. He attained 
the rank of Vice-Admiral in 1852. In 1852 
he was appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty under the 
Duke of Northumberland as First Lord; 
and on the formation of the present ad- 
ministration he remained in office as the 
senior professional member of the board. 

Vice-Admiral Parker married, July 16, 
1821, Caroline, daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. by whom 
he has left issue. His son, Commander 
Hyde Parker, now commands the Fire- 
brand, 6, steam-frigate, in the Black Sea. 
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Capt. Tozer, R.N. 

Feb, 21. At Plymouth, aged 65, Capt. 
Aaron Tozer, R.N. 

He entered the navy in 1801, as first- 
class volunteer on board the Phoebe 36, in 
which he served for nearly twelve months 
on the Irish station. He sailed for the East 
Indies in the Dédaigneuse 36, and after his 
return to England in 1803, in the In- 
trepid 64, he joined successively the Sal- 
vador del Mundo, Plantagenet 74, Pompée 
74, and Phoenix 42. In the last he was 
present at the capture Aug. 10, 1805, of 
La Didon 46, in which he was so severely 
wounded by a musket-ball through the left 
arm, near the shoulder, that he was after- 
wards in a great measure deprived of the 
use of it. He was not awarded any pension 
for this wound, but the Patriotic Society 
presented him with the sum of 50/. In 
Dec. 1805, he was appointed to the Cesar 
80, in which, and the Triumph 74, each 
bearing the flag of Sir Richard Strachan, 
he was employed until made Lieutenant 
Aug. 11, 1807, into the York 74, in which 
he witnessed the surrender of the island of 
Madeira. In 1808 he returned from the 
West Indies in the Lily sloop, and in Dec. 
was appointed to the Victorious 74, in 
which, in August 1809, he accompanied the 
expedition to Walcheren, and while there 
was engaged with the batteries on the sea- 
front of Flushing. In 1810 he co-operated 
in the defence of Sicily, when threatened 
with invasion by Joachim Murat; and in 
that and the following years he saw much 
active service in the Adriatic and the Me- 
diterranean. On the 22nd Feb. 1812, he 
took part in a conflict of four hours and a 
half, which terminated in the capture of 
the French 74 Rivoli; and his conduct on 
that occasion led to his being promoted on 
the 19th Feb. 1813, to be first Lieu- 
tenant of the Undaunted 38, in whose boats 
he afterwards frequently distinguished him- 
self. On the 27th March, in the same year, 
he was again severely wounded in bringing 
out a convoy from under a battery near 
Cape Croisset, and again on the 18th 
August, in an attack on the batteries of 
Cassis. (For fuller particulars of these 
achievements we may refer to O’Byrne’s 
Naval Biography.) In consideration of his 
services and sufferings, he was promoted 
to the rank of Commander on the 15th 
June, 1814, and allotted in pension of 1502, 
on the 2nd Dec. 1815. From July, 1818, 
to Jan. 1822, he commanded the Cyrene 
20, at Bermuda; and from April, 1829, to 
Jan. 1830, the William and Mary yacht, 
under Capt. John Chambers White. At 
the latter Mate he was promoted to the rank 
of Captain. 

He married; June 5, 1827, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Henry Hutton, esq. of Lincoln, 
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Capt. Tozer has bequeathed to his only 
gon, the Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer, 
Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford, the flag, 
flagstaff, and sash worn by an officer in the 
army of King William III. at the landing 
in Torbay in 1688; also the flag of the 
French frigate Didon, struck when she 
surrendered to H.M. frigate Phoenix in 
1805. 


Carr. W. P. Roserts, R.N. 

April 10. At Stonehouse, aged 66, 
William Pender Roberts, esq. a retired 
Captain R.N. and a Deputy Lieutenant 
and Magistrate for Cornwall. 

This officer entered the navy in 1797, 
as first-class volunteer on board the St. 
Alban’s 64, commanded by Capt. Francis 
Pender. He was employed in the same 
ship until the end of 1800, and on the 2nd 
Dec. was nominated midshipman in the 
Hercule 74. He afterwards served in the 
Diamond 38, Salvador del Mundo, and 
Lively 38, in which last he was present at 
the capture of three Spanish frigates laden 
with treasure, and the destruction of a 
fourth, off Cape St. Mary, Oct. 5, 1804. 
He next removed to the Plantagenet 74, 
and Queen 98, commanded by Capt. Pen- 
der ; and in the last he was ordered to act 
as Lieutenant about August 1805, and 
confirmed in that rank on the 5th Feb. 
1806. On the 4th Sept. 1807, he was 
appointed to the Talbot sloop, in which he 
served on the coast of Portugal; on the 
29th Feb., 1808, to the Courageux 74, 
and on the Ist June following, to the Ariel 
sloop, in which he served in the Baltic 
until advanced to the rank of Commander 
on the 21st March, 1812. He accepted 
the rank of retired Captain, March 27, 
1845. 

In Sept. 1822, Capt. Roberts was elected 
Mayor of Penryn for the year ensuing. 
He married in 1819, Harriet, second dau. 
of Capt. Rowland, of Penzance. 


CaprTain GiFFarp, R.N. 

June 1. At Odessa, in consequence of 
wounds received in defending H. M. ship 
Tiger (as stated in our last Magazine, 
p- 630), Capt. Henry Wells Giffard, R.N. 

He was the son of Admiral John Gif- 


fard, by Susannah, daughter of the late 
Sir John Carter, Knt. of Portsmouth. 
He entered the service in 1824, passed his 
examination in 1830, and obtained his first 


commission March 4, 1831. On the 14th 
May, 1833, he was appointed to the Volage 
28, and on the 26th Sept. 1837, to the Hya- 
cinth 28. In those ships he was employed 
on the Mediterranean and East India Sta- 
tions, chiefly in the capacity of First Lieu- 
tenant, until some months after his pro- 
motion to the rank of Commander, which 
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took place on the 22nd Feb. 1838. On 
the 10th May, 1839, he was appointed to 
the Cruiser 16, and in 1840 he accom- 
panied the expedition to China, where he 
was present at the capture of Chusan and 
the blockade of Ningpo. Having been 
sent with despatches to Calcutta, he re- 
turned with Sir Hugh Gough, and in 
March 1841 was actively engaged in the 
operations at Canton. For these services 
he was rewarded with a post-commission 
dated the 8th June, 1841. He still con- 
tinued in the Cruizer, and further distin- 
guished himself at Amoy, Chusan, and 
Chinghae, at each of which places he was 
intrusted with the debarkation of the 
troops. He left the Cruizer in the early 
part of 1842, 

On the 13th Oct. 1846, he was ap- 
pointed to the Penelope steam frigate, 
bearing the broad pendant of Sir Charles 
Hotham on the coast of Africa. 

Captain Giffard received his mortal 
wounds in defence of his ship, which was 
accidentally stranded near Odessa. He 
lost one leg, and was badly wounded in 
the other. In fact, he received several 
wounds while bravely defending his charge 
—hopeless as the struggle was—at every 
possible disadvantage. He was buried on 
the 2nd of June with military honours, 
General Osten-Sacken attending the fune- 
ral, A young midshipman of the same 
name, who also fell by his side, was a 
distant relative. After the funeral, the 
captive crew of the Tiger were to proceed 
to Risan; and the officers to be sent to 
Moscow, with the exception of the First 
Lieutenant, who was ordered to St. Peters- 
burg to attend the Emperor of Russia. 

Capt. Giffard married, March 19, 1846, 
Ella-Amelia, fourth daughter of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Benjamin C. Stephenson, 
G.C.H., and niece of the Rev. Sir Henry 
Rivers, Bart. 


Captain Joun Foote, R.N. 

April 19. At Memel, Captain John 
Foote, R.N. commanding H.M. steam- 
frigate Conflict. 

He was the son of the late Capt. John 
Foote of Stonehouse. He entered the 
Royal Naval College in 1827; passed his 
examination in 1833, and obtained his 
first commission Jan. 27, 1835. On the 
4th April following he was appointed to 
the Sapphire 28 on the Mediterranean 
station; on the 4th Nov. 1839 to the 
command of the Fawn brigantine, and on 
the 8th Feb. 1842 to the Curlew of 10 
guns; and on the 16th Sept. 1843 to the 
Dublin 50, the flag-ship of Rear-Adm. 
Richard Thomas. He attained the rank 
of Commander March 29, 1845; and on 
the 8th Nov. 1846 was appointed to the 
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command of the Rosamond steam-sloop 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Having captured several Russian vessels 
in the Baltic, off Riga, Capt. Foote visited 
Memel on the 19th April on business con- 
nected with his prizes. He was accom- 
panied by the surgeon, Mr. W. H. Slog- 
gett, and five men. On their return their 
boat was swamped when crossing the bar 
of the river Haf, and the captain and four 
of the men were drowned. 

He is characterised as “a thorough 
sailor, as fine and good an officer as ever 
held Her Majesty’s commission, and de- 
servedly beloved by his crew.” He has 
left a widow and children. 


ComMaAnpeER G. S. Parsons, R.N. 

Jan. 20. At Holt-hill, Cheshire, aged 
71, George Samuel Parsons, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. 

He entered the navy in 1795 as first- 
class volunteer on board the Barfleur, 98, 
Capt. J. R. Dacres, under whom he fought 
in the action off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 
14, 1797. In April, 1798, he removed to 
the Foudroyant 80; and in that ship he 
acted as signal-Midshipman to Lord Nelson 
at the capture on the 18th Feb. 1800 of 
Le Généreux 74, and Ville de Marseilles 
armed store-ship ; and again at that of 
Le Guillaume Tell 84, the flag-ship of 
Rear-Admiral Decrés, on the 31st March 
following. During the expedition to 
Egypt, he officiated in the like capacity 
to Lord Keith, and had the command of a 
gun-boat on the Lake Mareotis. On the 
6th Aug. 1801 he was nominated acting- 
Lieutenant of El Carmen, in which, at 
the close of the same year, he returned 
with Sir Sidney Smith to England. For 
his services in Egypt Mr. Parsons was 
presented with a gold medal by the Turkish 
government. He was confirmed as Lieu- 
tenant, March 25, 1802, into the Batavier; 
and subsequently appointed in 1803 to the 
Ganges 74, employed off the coasts of Ire- 
land and Spain. . On the 3d Feb. 1805 he 
became First Lieutenant of the Racoon 
sloop in the West Indies, in which vessel, 
and the Elk, he served at the blockade of 
St. Domingo and Curagoa, and fought in 
an action with eleven gun-boats on the 
Spanish Main. In Feb. 1806 he removed 
to the Malabar 74 for his passage home. 
In September following he was appointed 
to the Texel 64, the flag-ship of Vice-Adm. 
James Vashon at Leith; in 1807 to the 
Orion 74, part of the force employed in 
the attack on Copenhagen; and in 1809 
to the Valiant 74, whose boats he com- 
manded at the cutting out of a convoy 
from the Basque Roads; and contributed 
to the capture of the Cannoniére 40-gun 
frigate, laden with the spoil of the prin- 


cipal prizes which the French had taken 
in the East Indies during the three pre- 
ceding years. From the state of his health 
he went on half-pay in Dec. 1810. 

He was not again employed until the 
Ist Nov. 1841, when he was appointed 
Admiralty agent on board a mail steam- 
vessel. In 1843*he published an interesting 
work entitled “ Nelsonian Reminiscences,” 
which contains further particulars of his 
own career. 

He married in 1812, and had a nu- 
merous family. 


Ricut Hon. Henry Hosnovse. 

April 13. At Hadspen House, Somer- 
setshire, aged 78, the Right Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse, Keeper of Her Majesty’s State 
Papers, one of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England, D.C.L, and F.S.A. 

He was born at Clifton, near Bristol, 
on the 12th April, 1776 ; and was, the only 
son of Henry Hobhouse, esq. (cousin- 
german to the late Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, Bart. the father of Lord em 
by Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Richar 
Jenkyns, Canon residentiary of Wells. 
He was a member of Brasenose college, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 1797, 
M.A. 1799. He was created D.C.L. by 
the same university on the 27th of June, 
1827. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple on the 
23d Jan. 1801. Early in the year 1806 
he was appointed to the office of Solicitor 
to the Customs, and in the year 1812 he 
was removed to a similar situation in the 
Treasury. On the 28th June, 1817, he 
was appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and he held that 
office for ten years: in conjunction, suc- 
cessively, with the Rt. Hon. J. H. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Henry Clive, Rt. Hon. G. R. 
Dawson, Mr. Spencer Perceval, and Mr. 
Spring Rice, now Lord Monteagle. In 
July 1827 he resigned in consequence of 
failing health, and was assigned a pension 
of 1,000/.; having on the 23d of May in 
the previous year been appointed Keeper 
of His Majesty’s State Papers, on the death 
of John Bruce, esq. He was sworn a 
Privy Councillor on the 28th June, 1828. 

The discovery among the unarranged 
documents of the State Paper Office in 
1825 of the long lost theological work of 
the Poet Milton, and its subsequent pub- 
lication under the editorship of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Winchester, so far excited 
public attention to the historical treasures 
in that repository, as to justify the issuing 
a Commission for the purpose of publish- 
ing such portion of the early corre- 
spondence of the State as might be con- 
sidered important to historical literature. 
On the formation of such a Commission 
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Mr. Hobhouse rendered valuable assistance 
to Mr. Secretary Peel, and it was accord- 
ingly issued, bearing date the 10th of June, 
1825, directed to Mr. Manners Sutton, 
Speaker, Mr. Secretary Peel, Mr. Charles 
W. W. Wynn, Mr. John Wilson Croker, 
and Mr. Hobhouse. Of these Mr. Wilson 
Croker is now the only survivor. The re- 
sult of part of their labours has been pub- 
lished under the title of State Papers, 
Henry VIII. in eleven volumes 4to. the 
last portion of which was issued in 1852. 
From Mr. Hobhouse’s position as Keeper 
of State Papers and from his intimate 
knowledge both practically and theoretically 
of the earlier State Papers, he was unani- 
mously requested by his fellow Commis- 
sioners to superiatend the editing of that 
work, and he took extraordinary pains and 
care to give to the world the most accurate 
text of the documents committed to his 
charge. 

As Keeper of State Papers, he exercised 
a vigilant personal superintendence of the 
duties of that office until within a few 
weeks of his death ; and it was under his 
direction a permanent system of arrange- 
ment of the State Papers was laid down, 
based principally upon the arrangements 
existing in the offices of the Secretaries of 
State. 

Mr. Hobhouse was for many years Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions in Somer- 
setshire, and resigned that office in 1845. 

He married, April 7, 1806, Harriett, 
sixth daughter of John Turton, esq. of 
Sugnall hall, co. Stafford, by whom he 
had issue four sons and four daughters. 
The sons are: 1. Henry Hobhouse, esq. 
born in 1811, M.A. and a barrister-at-law, 
who married in 1855 the Hon. Charlotte- 
Etruria Talbot, youngest sister of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, and has a son Henry; 
2. the Rev. Edmund Hobhouse, B.D. Fel- 
low of Merton college, Vicar of St. Peter’s 
in the East and Perpetual Curate of St. 
John’s, Oxford; 3. the Rev. Reginald 
Hobhouse, M.A. Rector of St. Ive, near 
Liskeard, Cornwall, who married in 1851 
Caroline, dau. of Sir William Lewis Salus- 
bury Trelawny, Bart. and has one son ; 
4. Arthur, who married in 1848 Mary, 2nd 
dau. of the late Thomas Farrer, esq. The 
daughters, 1. Harriett, married in 1834 to 
her cousin the Rev. Henry Jenkyns, D.D. 
Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and now 
Professor of Divinity in the university of 
Durham; 2. Catherine; 3. Eliza; 4. Elea- 
nor, who died Ist Oct. 1843, unmarried. 


Cart. BARCLAY ALLARDICE. 

May 8. At Ury, co. Kincardine, in his 
75th year, Robert Barclay Allardice, esq. 
of Ury and Allardice. 

— Barclay was of very ancient 

1 


genealogical descent. The Barclays of 
Mathers are originally derived from the 
head of the English Berkeleys, of Berke- 
ley in Gloucestershire, driven out at the 
Conquest,and refuging himself in Scotland; 
his possessions being given by the Con- 
queror to Robert FitzHarding, who mar- 
ried a daughter of Berkeley of Dursley. 
In the fourteenth century we find the 
Barclays forming alliances with the Keiths 
and Setons. David Barclay, who was a 
Colonel under Gustavus Adolphus, pur- 
chased the estate of Ury in 1648 from 
William Earl Marischal, his father having 
sold that of Mathers. His son Robert 
Barclay was the celebrated apologist of the 
Quakers. 

The gentleman now deceased was born 
on the 25th August 1779, the eldest son 
of Robert Barclay, esq. of Ury, M.P. for 
co. Kincardine, who died in 1797, by his 
second wife Sarah Anne Allardice, sole 
daughter and heir of James Allardice, of 
Allardice, co. Kincardine, by Anne, 
daughter of James Barclay, banker, of 
London, —also a descendant of the 
apologist of the Quakers. 

In early life he was much distinguished 
for the great bodily strength which had 
rendered many of his ancestors remarkable. 
Colonel David Barclay, the first of Ury, 
was one of the tallest, strongest, and hand- 
somest men in the kingdom; his grand- 
son was surnamed the Strong; and the 
father of the late Captain Barclay was six 
feet high, of a handsome form, and a noted 
pedestrian. He walked from London to 
Ury, 510 miles, in ten successive days, 
and his ordinary pace was six miles an 
hour. He represented the county of Kin- 
cardine in three Parliaments, but his most 
substantial title to fame consists in his 
labours as an agricultural improver. In 
thirty years he improved 2,000 acres of 
arable land, and planted 1,500 acres of 
wood, setting an example which produced 
the best effects in the north of Scotland. 

Captain Barclay received his education 
at Richmond, Brixton Causeway, and Cam- 
bridge. Before attaining majority, which 
was the period when he was entitled to 
take charge of his property, he evinced 
a strong predilection for manly sports. 
Youth, high spirits, a peculiarly vigorous 
body, and a hereditary bias, account very 
sufficiently for his earliest achievements. 
His first match for 100 guineas was de- 
cided when he was only fifteen years of 
age, by his walking six miles within an 
hour, fair toe and heel. Two years 
afterwards he walked seventy miles in 
fourteen hours ; and when nineteen ninety 
miles in twenty-one hours. In December, 
1799, he performed the journey from Lon- 
don to Birmingham, by Cambridge, a dis- 
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tance of 150 miles, in two days. Fora 
few years after 1800 he appears to have 
resided principally at Ury, entering keenly 
into the sports of the field, and keeping 
a pack of hounds. His agricultural im- 
provements, however, were not neglected, 
but, on his estate being put into a proper 
system of management, he entered the 
army, receiving a commission in the 23rd 
Regiment. In 1805 he was with Lord 
Cathcart’s army in Hanover, and was after- 
wards promoted to a company, but the only 
actual service in which he subsequently 
engaged was in the Walcheren expedition 
in 1809, when he acted as aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-General the Marquess of Huntly. 
The Local Militia of Kincardineshire was 
afterwards commanded by him, and brought 
into an excellent state of discipline. He 
resumed fox-hunting on finally settling at 
Ury, and took charge of the training of 
the combatants in one or two well-known 
prize-fights. Training was a subject in 
which he took a deep interest, and he con- 
tributed to a work of Sir John Sinclair a 
chapter on the means of attaining vigorous 
health by systematic attention to that art. 
In June, 1801, he walked from Ury to 
Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, a distance of 
300 miles, in five oppressively hot days. 
His match for 5,000 guineas to perform 
90 miles in 214 hours excited great at- 
tention. In a preliminary trial he ac- 
complished 110 miles at a rate equal to 
135 miles in 24 hours; and he gained the 
5,000 guinea match on 10th Nov. 1801, 
by an hour and eight minutes, without 
being excessively fatigued. We shall not 
detail his victories as a swift runner, al- 
though these are not the least wonderful 
of his performances ; but shall notice the 
feat, then unprecedented, of walking 1000 
miles in 1000 successive hours. Believing 
that he could easily accomplish it,he did not 
go into regular training. Previous attempts 
had failed—the pedestrians giving in at 
the end of 15, 22, or 30 days, from over- 
fatigue. Captain Barclay commenced his 
task at Newmarket on Ist June, at mid- 
night, and finished it 42 days after, on 
12th July, about three o’clock afternoon, 
amidst thousands of spectators. The pain 
he suffered during the journey was exces- 
sive ; but, although he was so stiff that he 
had to be lifted after resting, his legs 
never swelled, and his appetite remained 
good during the whole period. About 
100,000/. depended on the match; but 
the most remarkable circumstance attend- 
ing it was, that, after a sleep of about 
seventeen hours when he had finished the 
journey, he was in perfect health and 
strength, and set off, five days after, for 
Walcheren. Only one other pedestrian 
has surpassed Captain Barclay’s perform- 
Gent. Maa. Vout. XLII. 
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ance,* but the report states that it well 
nigh cost him his life. This was Richard 
Manks, a native of Warwickshire, who 
performed 1000 miles in as many hours at 
Sheffield in 1850, commencing each mile 
at the commencement of each hour, 
whereas Captain Barclay’s wager was to 
walk each mile within each hour, and 
permitted him to walk two miles con- 
secutively, and to sleep about an hour and 
ahalfatatime. At the close of the per- 
formance, the Captain’s rate of travelling 
was a mile in twenty minutes, while Manks 
required nearly the hour, fell asleep as he 
walked, or was only kept awake by bodily 
suffering. 

In his declining years, Captain Barclay’s 
taste for agricultural pursuits revived; he 
devoted much time and money to the 
improvement of the breed of cattle and 
sheep, and the annual sale at Ury for many 
years drew together the most eminent agri- 
culturists from all parts of the kingdom. 
By the proprietors and tenantry of Kin- 
cardineshire he was held in high esteem. 
Sincere, humane, truthful, and bold, he 
held in scorn everything that was dis- 
honourable and oppressive. By his death 
the county of Aberdeen has lost one of 
its most enterprising and skilful agricul- 
turists, and one of the most universally 
popular and highly esteemed gentlemen 
that it contained. 

After the death of his mother in 1833, 
Mr. Barclay Allardice took immediate 
measures to claim the Earldom of Airth, 
she having been on the 26th Feb. 1785 
served and retoured eldest nearest lawful 
heir portioner in general of William the 
last Earl of Airth and Monteith, brother 
of her great-great-grandmother. For this 
purpose he presented to the King a peti- 
tion, which was referred to the House of 
Lords on the 2d June, 1834, and by the 
House to the Lords’ Committees for Pri- 
vileges. An earlier assertion of this claim 
had been prevented by the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the heirs were placed. 
William Earl of Monteith and Airth, who 
died-in 1694, had two daughters, Mary, 
married to Sir John Allardice, of Allar- 





* Many wonderful feats of pedes- 
trianism are on record, each claiming to 
surpass all their predecessors ; but it is 
difficult to institute a comparison from the 
variance of their terms. In one instance, 
however, Captain Barclay appears to have 
been exceeded in a match undertaken ex- 
pressly in imitation of him. This was by 
Josiah Eaton, who in Nov. and Dec. 1815 
walked on Blackheath 1100 miles in 1100 
successive hours. See the particulars in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Lxxxv. 
ii. 694.—Edit. me 
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dice, and Elizabeth married to Sir William 
Graham of Gartmore. There is every 
ground for the presumption that Lady 
Mary Allardice was the elder sister, and 
she is said to have claimed, in conversa- 
tion, to be Countess of Strathern; but she 
lived to an advanced age, and after her 
death in 1720 a succession of minorities 
took place in the Allardice line; and at 
length the dignity of Earl of Monteith was 
assumed by William Graham, great-grand- 
son of Lady Elizabeth; and he even voted 
on several elections of Representative 
Peers of Scotland from 1744 to 1761 in- 
clusive. His further assumption of the 
dignity was however prohibited by an 
order of the House of Lords in 1762; and 
the whole issue of Lady Elizabeth Gra- 
ham became extinct on the death of Mary 
Bogle (niece to William the putative Earl) 
in 1821. It was then clear that the whole 
right of inheritance devolved on the mother 
of Captain Barclay ; even if she had been 
descended from the younger sister. 

Mr. Barclay’s case was placed in the 
able hands of the present Vice-Chancellor 
Knight-Bruce, and the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and the claim was heard in the 
House of Lords in July and August, 1839 : 
when the Lord Advocate (Rutherford) 
having replied on the part of the Crown, 
it was deemed advisable, from the course 
of his arguments, that Mr. Barclay-Allar- 
dice should further assert his claim to the 
two more ancient earldoms already named, 
the descent of which was involved with 
that of Airth.* On the 4th Aug. 1840 
he consequently petitioned her present Ma- 
jesty that the dignities of Earl of Strathern 
and Earl of Monteith should be awarded 
to him, the former as sole heir of the body 





* The Earldom was in fact one, the 
title of Monteith having been conferred by 
King James the First in 1427 in exchange 
for that of Strathern, which he resumed 
as a palatinate and male fief. Inthe reign 
of Charles I. it was recovered by William 
Earl of Monteith; but, jealousies being 
again raised as to the royal import which 
attached to the name of Strathern, it was 
taken from him, and a new patent for the 
Earldom of Airth was forced upon him in 
1633, with remainder to the heir general; 
the Earldom of Monteith, which they could 
not take away, being attached to it in the 
same patent. At the death of William 
Earl of Monteith in 1694, the family docu- 
ments were violently seized by the Mar- 
chioness of Montrose ; and the charter of 
1633 was not reproduced from the Mont- 
rose charter-chests until about the year 
1780, shortly after which Mrs. Barclay 
= her claim, and was served heir of 
ine. 
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of David Earl of Strathern, son of King 
Robert the Second, and the latter as sole 
heir general of the body of Malise Graham, 
who was created Earl of Monteith in the 
year 1427. This petition was also referred 
to the consideration of the House of 
Lords; but no further proceedings were 
afterwards taken. In 1842 Sir Harris 
Nicolas published a History of the Earl- 
doms of Strathern, Monteith, and Airth, 
a volume arranged with his wonted re- 
search and acumen, and dedicated to Mr. 
Hudson Gurney, a brother-in-law of Cap. 
tain Barclay. 

Mr. Barclay Allardice had previously 
had two attacks of paralysis, from which 
he had partially recovered, when, three 
days before his death, he met with 
an accident from the kick of a horse, 
which confined him to the house, although 
nothing very serious seemed to be 
apprehended. On Monday the Ist of 
May he was seized with an attack of the 
fatal disease which had been impending 
over him for years. Dr. Thompson, his 
medical attendant, was speedily in atten- 
dance; but a few minutes before his 
arrival the hand of death had passed 
calmly and quietly before him. 

He married in 1819 Mary Dalgarno, 
by whom he had issue an only child, 
Margaret, who was married in 1840 to 
Samuel Ritchie, and has a son and heir 
Robert Barclay Allardice, born in 1841, 
and two other sons. This lady and her 
family are resident in America. 


Tuomas DuFFIELp, Esa. 

March 15. At the Castle Priory, Wal- 
lingford, aged 72, Thomas Duffield, esq. 
High Steward of that borough, and a 
magistrate of Berkshire. 

He was the second son of Michael 
Duffield, esq. by Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Jeremiah Crutchley, esq. His 
elder brother George-Henry exchanged 
the name of Duffield for that of Crutchley 
in 1806. 

Mr. Duffield served the office of Sheriff 
of Berkshire in 1827. 

In 1832 he was a_ candidate for 
Abingdon, as a Conservative politician, 
and, in spite of the Reform Act then 
coming into operation, he defeated the 
former Whig member Colonel Maberly, 
who had represented the borough from 
1818. The numbers were, for Mr. 
Duffield 157, for Lieut.-Col. Maberly 
43. Mr. Duffield was rechosen in 1835, 
1837, aud 1841 without opposition ; and 
in April 1844 resigned his seat, in order 
to make room for Sir Frederic Thesiger. 

Mr. Duffield was twice married : first, 
in 1810, to Emily, only child of George 
Elwes, esq. of Marcham Park, Berks ; 
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and secondly, in 1838, to Augusta- 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Robert 
Rushbrooke, esq. M.P. for the Western 
Division of Suffolk. By the former lady 
he had issue three sons, George who died 
in 1833, Henry, and Charles; and five 
daughters: 1. Caroline, married to Edwin 
Martin Atkins, esq. of Kingston Lisle, 
Berks ; 2. Maria, married to Head Pot- 
tinger Best, esq.; 3. Anna, married to 
John S. Phillips, esq. of Culham, co. Ox- 
ford; 4. Susan, who died in 1841; and 5. 
Elizabeth. By the second marriage he 
had further issue, one son, Thomas; and 
two daughters, Augusta and Mary. 


MuseGrave Baisco, Esa. 

May 9. At Coghurst, Sussex, aged 63, 
Musgrave Brisco, esq. late M.P. for 
Hastings,a Deputy Lieutenant and magis- 
trate for the coutities of Sussex and York. 

He was the eldest son of the late Capt. 
Wastell Brisco, of Coghurst, by Sarah, 
daughter of —— Goulburn, esq. He 
was a member of Sidney Sussex college, 
Camb., where he graduated M.A. 1816. 

He was first a candidate for the borough 
of Hastings at the general election in Jan. 
1835 ; when, together with the Right Hon. 
Joseph Planta (who had formerly repre- 
sented the borough), he opposed the 
re-election of Mr. North and Mr. Elphin- 
stone. The poll terminated thus— 


Frederick North, esq. . . 
Howard Elphinstone, esq. . 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Planta . 159 
Musgrave Brisco, esq. . . « 157 
At the election of 1837 he was again a 
candidate, the former members having 
both retired, but to Mr. Brisco the result 
was as before— 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Planta . . 
Robert Hollond, esq. . . . 382 
Musgrave Brisco, esq. . 312 
On Mr. Planta accepting the stewardship 
of the Chiltern hundreds in March 1844, 
Mr. Brisco was elected, polling 513 votes 
against Mr. R. R. R. Moore, a chartist, 
who had 174, 
At the election of 1847 the poll termi- 
nated thus— 
Robert Hollond, esq. . . 
Musgrave Brisco, esq. . - . 
John Ashley Warre, esq. . . 387 
Patrick F. Robertson, esq. . 348 
And at the last election in 1852 he had 
another contest, which terminated thus— 
Patrick F. Robertson, esq. - 501 
Musgrave Brisco, esq. . - 487 
John Ashley Warre, esq. - 477 
John Locke, esq.. . « - 386 


- 374 
- 291 


401 


423 
407 


Mr. Brisco resigned his seat in Parlia- 
ment only a few days before his death. 
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He had been indefatigable in the discharge 
of his senatorial duties, usually giving his 
votes as a Conservative and Protectionist, 
and against Roman Catholic endowments. 
Not less remarkable were his urbanity and 
thorough kindness of heart, which justly 
endeared him to all who had the honour 
and pleasure of his acquaintance. He was 
a good specimen of an English gentleman. 

He married Oct. 8 1828, Frances 
daughter of the late Henry Woodgate, esq. 
of Spring-grove, Pembury, Kent, and 
niece to Lord Viscount Boyne. 


Tue Rev. Exvias THACKERAY. 

April 29. At Dundalk, aged 83, the 
Rev. Elias Thackeray, for more than half 
a century Vicar of that town, and thirty- 
one years Rector of Louth. 

This gentleman was a brother of the 
late Dr. Thackeray of Cambridge, and 
of Mrs. Pryme of the same town. He 
was educated at Eton, became a Fellow 
of King’s college, Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. He studied 
for holy orders, but a regiment of Fencible 
Dragoons being raised in Cambridge he 
accepted a troop, and proceeded early in 
1797 with the regiment to Ireland, where, 
during the insurrection in that and the 
subsequent years, he saw some service, 
being on duty at the landing of the French 
prisoners at Buncrana on Lough Swilly, 
after Sir J. B. Warren’s action, and he 
was the officer selected by the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Earl of Cavan, to convey the 
celebrated Wolfe Tone as a prisoner to 
Dublin. 

While stationed at Londonderry Mr. 
Thackeray married Rebecca, daughter of 
Sir Robert Hill, Bart. and M.P. for that 
city, and sister to the Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Hill, Bart. who died Governor of Trinidad: 
by that lady he had no issue. 

After being employed for some time in 
the superintendence of the yeomanry corps 
in that locality, and having attained the 
rank of Major, he followed up his original 
intention of entering the Church. He was 
nominated to the living of Dundalk by 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; and, after having been for some time 
the incumbent of Limavady and Ardee, 
he was promoted by the Lord Primate to 
the living of Louth. He took great part 
in remodelling and re-organising the Pro- 
testant Charter Schools of Ireland. 

His character is summed up as that of 
a truly Christian philanthropist. His 
piety was as unostentatious as it was 
sincere; his delight lay in acts of kind- 
ness and benevolence; and, without the 
sacrifice of a single principle of his own, 
he won the respect of those who most 
differed from him: His funeral was at- 
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tended by a large concourse of sorrowing 
mourners. The chief mourners were, Rev. 
Charles Stevenson, Callan, Kilkenny; Rev. 
R. W. Thackeray, Hunsdon, Hertford- 
shire ; Rev. George Blacker, Maynooth ; 
Col. Blacker, Carrick-house, Portadown ; 
Capt. Barnston, 90th Regt. ; Col. Brown, 
Dublin Castle ; Stewart Blacker, esq. 
Dublin; James Blacker, esq. Carrick- 
house. And on each side of which were 
the pall-bearers — Right Rev. Lord J. 
Beresford, Primate of Ireland; Right Hon. 
Lord Claremont, Ravensdale Park; Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, Rector of Forkhill; Rev. 
Edwin Thomas ; Graham Johnston, esq. 
Dundalk ; and Lennox Rigger, esq. Rich- 
mond. 

The popular author, W. M. Thackeray, 
who is a cousin of the deceased, has noticed 
him in his Tour through Ireland; and 
in another work of the same writer the 
satirist’s pen is arrested, and a very 
graceful and becoming compliment is paid 
to the profession to which belonged “ the 
gentle Elias,’"—no doubt meaning his 
relative. 


NATHANIEL WALLicu, M.D., F.R.As.S. 

April 28. In Upper Gower-street, in 
his 68th year, Nathaniel Wallich, M.D., 
F.R.As.S. and a Vice-President of the 
Linnzan Society. 

By birth a Dane, Dr. Wallich entered 
the medical service of his country when 
very young, and was in 1807 attached as 
surgeon to the Danish East Indian settle- 
ment of Serampore. When that place was 
taken by the English, such of the Danish 
officers as desired were permitted to enter 
the service of the East India Company, 
an advantage of which Dr. Wallich availed 
himself, and this circumstance ultimately 
led to his arriving at the highest botanical 
position known in India. His extensive 
acquaintance with plants soon attracted 
the attention of the Indian government, 
especially at a time when very few of the 
Company’s servants had any knowledge of 
the subject. 

Upon Dr. Hamilton’s resigning charge 
of the important botanical garden at Cal- 
cutta in 1815, Dr. Wallich was appointed 
superintendent, and from that time for- 
ward his activity in collecting plants from 
all parts of our Indian empire, in de- 
scribing them, causing them to be drawn, 
and in dispatching fine specimens of them 
to his adopted country, was unexampled. 
From 1818 to 1828 there was scarcely an 
English garden of magnitude that was not 
much indebted to his liberality. 

In 1820, in conjunction with Dr. Carey, 
he commenced the publication of Rox- 
burgh’s “ Flora Indica,” which was greatly 
augmented by his own discoveries. As 


soon as the new art of lithography was 
made available in India, it was seized upon 
as a ready means of placing before the 
world the little-known plants of Nepaul, 
which was done in the ‘‘ Tentamen Flore 
Nepalensis,’’ a folio volume. For this 
large materials had been accumulated 
during the author’s official examination of 
that province in 1820. In 1825 he was 
deputed by the government to inspect the 
timber forests of Western Hindostan. In 
1826 and 1827 he was in Ava and the 
newly-acquired Burmese territory. In 
1828 the state of his health, which had 
become greatly impaired, rendered his 
return to Europe inevitable. Then it was 
that he brought with him visible proofs 
of his never-tiring zeal in the pursuit of 
science. Eight thousand species of plants 
collected by himself, together with an in- 
credible number of duplicates, safely ar- 
rived in London, and were speedily, at his 
recommendation, dispersed through the 
public and private herbaria of Europe 
and America. The East India Company 
sanctioned this great operation, with a 
noble spirit defraying the whole cost in a 
manner most honourable to themselves. 
His ‘ List of Plants from the dried speci- 
mens in the East India Company’s Mu- 
seum,’’ forms a large folio of 265 pages 
printed in lithography. At the same time 
that the laborious work of distribution was 
going on, Dr. Wallich’s magnum opus, 
the “ Plante Asiaticee Rariores’’ was pass- 
ing through the press, and eventually, in 
August 1832, formed three fclio volumes, 
each containing 100 coloured plates. 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Wallich returned 
to his official duties in India, when he 
was appointed to the chief direction of a 
scientific party directed to explore the 
newly-acquired province of Assam, espe- 
cially with a view to determine the nature 
of the tea cultivation that had been ascer- 
tained to exist there. III health still pur- 
sued him, and after a visit to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and a further attempt to 
struggle against a climate which had always 
proved his most dangerous enemy, he finally 
bade adieu to Hindostan, and reached 
England with his family in 1847, to enjoy, 
alas ! for too brief a space, the repose and 
honours to which he had gained a just 
title by a most arduous life. 

By those who knew him intimately, Dr. 
Wallich will be much regretted, for he was 
not only an enthusiastic botanist and a 
learned man, but a charming companion, 
as well as a warm and steady friend.— 
Gardener's Chronicle. 


Wituiam Stancer, M.D. 
March 21. At Natal, in his 42d year, 
William Stanger, M.D. Surveyor-General 
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of the Port Natal district, and, ex officio, 
a member of the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Councils, and F.G.S. 

Dr. Stanger was born at Wisbech, in 
Cambridgeshire, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, where he took his degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. He subsequently visited 
Australia, and was engaged in superintend- 
ing the road-works near Cape Town, which 
were prosecuted under the direction of the 
government. After his return to England 
he settled in London, where he commenced 
the practice of his profession. 

His knowledge of natural history and 
his enterprising character recommended 
him to those who were engaged in fitting 
out the Niger expedition, which turned 
out so disastrously in 1841. During the 
voyage up the Niger, Dr. Stanger was one 
of the few who were not prostrated by the 
terrible fever which raged on board the 
ships, and it was mainly owing to his 
energy, in conjunction with Dr. Mac- 
william, that one of the steamers was 
brought down the river. Although not 
attacked with the fever, his strong frame 
never wholly threw off the effects of 
exposure to the pestilential swamps of the 
Niger. The scientific results of this ex- 
pedition were small, and nobody regretted 
this more acutely than Dr. Stanger, who 
had anticipated a rich harvest along the 
banks of the river. 

In 1845 he obtained the appointment 
of Surveyor-General to the new colony of 
Natal, when it was constituted a district 
of the Cape Colony, with a separate go- 
vernment. In 1851, in consequence of 
his wife’s failing health, he obtained leave 
of absence, and returned to this country, 
where he remained about two years. His 
services were of great importance to the 
colony; and he performed the duties at- 
tached to his office laboriously and con- 
scientiously. He had little time afforded 
him to reduce to form his numerous ob- 
servations on natural history. One of his 
last contributions to this science was the 
discovery of a plant belonging to the fa- 
mily of Cycads, possessing characters dif- 
fering from any hitherto found in that 
family. This plant has been named after 
him, Stangeria; and a very interesting 
Specimen is now producing its peculiar 
fruit in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Dr. Stanger seems to have fallen a 
victim to an ill-judged application of the 
so-called hydropathic treatment. He had 
travelled from Maritzburg to Port Natal 
on horseback, and, in order to relieve the 
fatigue he felt, was induced to submit to 
the application of the ‘* wet-sheet.’’ The 
next day inflammation of the lungs took 
place, which carried him off in one week. 

Dr, Stanger’s funeral was a public de- 
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monstration of the respect entertained for 
his memory by those who knew him best. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, 
the newly-appointed Bishop, Dr. Colenso, 
and a long procession of local celebrities, 
followed his body to the grave ; anda pro- 
posal has been made to erect an obelisk 
over his remains. At the suggestion of 
the Bishop, a subscription has also been 
commenced for the erection of a memorial 
window, in his honour, in the cathedral 
church of the neighbouring town of Ma- 
ritzburg. 


James Wapmore, Esa. 

Dec. 24, 1853. At Upper Clapton, aged 
71, James Wadmore, esq. a well-known 
patron of the fine arts. 

This gentleman was born on the 4th 
Oct. 1782, at a house in the Hampstead- 
road, nearly opposite the Chapel. His 
father, who bore the same names, held a 
situation of trust in the Stamp Office; and, 
after an education received at a Yorkshire 
school near Greta Bridge, the son was for 
a time a supernumerary clerk in the same 
department of the public service ; but he 
was eventually apprenticed to Mr. Prickett, 
a land-surveyor at Highgate, and com- 
menced business on his own account at 
Lisson Grove. At the raising of the St. 
Pancras volunteers in 1803 he entered the 
corps and acted as its fugleman; and to- 
wards the close of the war, by the wishes 
of his fellow-volunteers, he was gazetted 
as Ensign, and chosen by them to present 
a sword to their commandant on their 
being disbanded. 

Whilst still at Lisson Grove, Mr. Wad- 
more began to collect pictures, and bought 
Westall’s Hagar and Ishmael, which, being 
too large for his door, had to be taken in 
by the removal of his window sashes. But 
having by the death of his uncle Mr. John 
Foster, of Bury-street, in 1815, acquired 
a considerable estate, Mr. Wadmore re- 
rnoved to No. 40, Chapel-street, Maryle- 
bone, and covered the walls of that large 
house with the productions of the easel. 
He was the intimate friend of many emi- 
nent living artists, among whom were Wil- 
liam Allan, Wilkie, Burnet, Denning, Fox, 
and Vincent. He had long desired a pic- 
ture by Wilkie, but the many engagements 
of that artist had prevented him from ful- 
filling the promise of painting one. When 
the picture of ‘‘ The Chelsea Pensioners ” 
was in progress, Mr. Wadmore called, 
and, after having attentively examined the 
picture, he turned to the painter, and ob- 
jected to the figure of a Life Guardsman, 
saying, ‘* But, Mr. Wilkie, the Guards 
were at the battle.” Upon which Wilkie 
answered, ‘‘ A’ weel, some of them might 
ha’ been left at hame to recruit.”’ Hows 
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ever, Wilkie thought on Mr. Wadmore’s 
remark, and the figure of a Light Dragoon 
was substituted. As there seemed little 
chance of obtaining a picture, Mr. Wad- 
more said he should like the original sketch 
for the figure of the Life Guardsman, and 
Wilkie said he would send it to Chapel- 
street as early as he could, mentioning 40/. 
as the price. A few days afterwards the 
picture was sent, no longer the unfinished 
sketch of one figure, but beautifully finished, 
and another figure introduced, together 
with a dog, “to break the horse’s legs,’’ 
as Wilkie said. On Mr. Wadmore’s seeing 
how much had been done, he at once said, 
‘*But I must give you something more, 
Mr. Wilkie, for it is a picture now—not 
the sketch you sold me.’’—'‘ No,”’ said 
Wilkie, “it was all contemplated at the 
time.”’ This picture, under the name of 
a “Trumpeter of the Life Guards,’”’ was 
sold at the recent sale of Mr Wadmore’s 
collection at Christie’s for 2147. 10s. 

But, whilst covering his walls with the 
productions of modern artists, Mr. Wad- 
more also directed his attention to the old 
masters. Having been introduced to Mr. 
Bryan, the author of the Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, he with him be- 
came a purchaser of the picture of ‘‘ The 
Virgin and Child, with the figure of St. 
Roch,’’ by Annibale Caracci, together with 
the ‘* Mars and Venus”’ by P. Veronese, 
and the “ St. John”’ of L. da Vinci, from 
the collections of the Duke of Orleans and 
Marshal Ney. Subsequently the cele- 
brated picture by A. Caracci became Mr. 
Wadmore’s alone, and it has now been 
sold for 336. 

He did as much for water-colours as for 
oil, and his carefully selected portfolios, 
eight in number, attested the extent of his 
purchases and his taste. He was by no 
means a purchaser for the sake of names, 
but appreciated the beautiful wherever he 
met with it, and thus assisted many young 
men in the commencement of their struggle 
for fame. Still his collection contained 
some—nay, many—specimens of the first 
painters, by Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, 
Cox, Copley Fielding, Stothard, Chambers, 
Wright, Denning, Hart, J. Nash. In- 
deed, Mr. Wadmore sought the fine arts 
in all forms—in prints and etchings, of 
which he had a large collection; in books, 
of which he had a well-selected library, 
containing some very rare specimens of 
medieval MSS, and early printing. He 
was for many years a member of the As- 
tronomical Society, and of the Club, con- 
sisting only of twenty-one members ; also 
of the Numismatic Society, with which he 
was some time connected. He was a 
member of the Graphic, and oftentimes a 
contributor from his stores of art. He 
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gratuitously contributed to Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia an article on the uses of the Theo- 
dolite and Surveying. Towards the close 
of his life, when he had removed from 
Marylebone to Upper Clapton, he felt a 
greater disinclination to mingle in society. 
His latter years passed by calmly: in the 
morning, reading ; in the evening, telling 
stories of the past, mingled with pleasing 
anecdotes of painters with whom he had 
associated. Towards the close of last year 
he was evidently more infirm, and on the 
night of the 23rd December he became 
rapidly worse, and towards morning quite 
insensible, and, after lying in that state 
three or four hours, quietly breathed his 
last, attended by his children. A plain 
polished granite tomb covers his grave in 
Highgate Cemetery. 

His pictures were brought to sale, by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, on the 
5th and 6th of May. They were 186 in 
number, of which 75 were by ancient 
masters, and the remainder of the English 
school, past and present. The former, 
though among them were several of good 
quality and character, were but little 
sought after, and, with the exception of the 
three following, did not reach an average 
of fifty pounds each: these were, a charm- 
ing Landscape by Ruysdael, which realised 
142 guineas; the Jewish Bride, by G. 
Dow, 140 guineas, and the picture by 
Annibale Caracci, already mentioned. The 
present demand for works of eminent 
English artists, and the increased value 
attaching to them, may be gathered from 
the large sums paid on this occasion for 
the pictures of those painters whose pro- 
ductions are just now most in request. A 
Landscape by Creswick was knocked down 
for 55 guineas, and Danby’s Enchanted 
Island for 46 guineas. Greenwich Hospital 
from Blackwall Reach, by G. Vincent, a 
deceased artist, whose name never ranked 
among our foremost men, realised 246¢. 15s. 
There were several other pictures by the 
same hand; among which, a Fair on Yar- 
mouth Sands brought 65/. 2s. a View of 
Yarmouth Jetty 29/. 8s.6d., and a View 
near Norwich 25/. A Sea-shore, with 
Fishermen talking and sleeping, by G. 
Morland, sold for 22/.; and The Coronation 
of Robert Bruce, by W. Fisk, for 67. 4s. 
Three small and early works of Webster 
were run up to prices that are not likely to 
be sustained in another generation; they 
were, Il Penseroso, a man sitting in the 
stocks, sold for 262/. 10s.; The Dirty 
Boy, 346/. 10s. ; and Sketching from Na- 
ture, 352 guineas; the last represents the 
interior of a cottage, and the artist has 
introduced into the work his own portrait, 
and those of his father, mother, and sister. 
An admirable specimen of David Roberts's 
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pencil, the Interior of Bayonne Cathedral, 
sold for 1417. 15s. But the great interest 
of the sale was reserved for the three 
pictures by J. M. W. Turner: Cologne 
sold for 2000 guineas, the Harbour of 
Dieppe for 1850 guineas, both large can- 
vasses, and the Guard Ship at the Nore for 
1530 guineas. These pictures were ori- 
ginally painted for Mr. Broadhurst, and 
purchased from him by Mr. Wadmore in 
1828 for about 1,100/7. The last is con- 
siderably smaller than the other two.— 
Condensed from the Art Journal. 


J. W. Hieeins, Ese. 

Aged. 71, James White Higgins, esq. 
who for many years has occupied a promi- 
nent position in the profession as a 
surveyor, valuer, and referee. 

Mr. Higgins commenced his profes- 
sional career in the office of Mr. Bush, 
where he was a fellow pupil with Sir 
Robert Smirke. He bought off a portion 
of the term of his apprenticeship, and be- 
came at once fully employed in measuring 
the extensive Government buildings then 
erecting by Messrs. Copeland, Rolls, 
Holland, and others. The history of his 
career in life, properly written, would be 
most instructive, and to the hard-working 
most encouraging. He went to work 
early, and although married before he was 
twenty-one, had built a house in Sloane- 
street—now a part of his estate—out of 
money saved before he was twenty-two 
years of age: his occupation at this time 
was that of a surveyor, mainly employed 
in measuring, taking out quantities, and 
valuing. 

During the last thirty years he has been 
chiefly engaged in conducting the purchase 
of property required for opening the new 
streets which have improved the thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, in valuing pro- 
perty for railway and dock companies, the 
City, the Office of Woods and Forests, 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and the Boards 
of Ordnance and Admiralty. He held, 
with Mr. Hosking, the first appointment 
of official referee under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act (1844), with a salary of 
1,000/. a-year; from which, however, he 
retired after the first year, not liking the 
confinement of official life. 

The reputation he had acquired and the 
confidence which he commanded every- 
where, from the soundness of his judg- 
ment and the sterling integrity of his con- 
duct, induced the Duke of Newcastle, 
when Earl of Lincoln, to pass by many 
applicants for this office, and unsolicited, 
not only to offer it but press it upon him. 

No individual has been more largely 
employed as an arbitrator, for which office 
he was peculiarly fitted by the qualities 


just now mentioned. Few men have 
passed seventy years in this busy world, 
enjoying through life a higher position in 
the good opinion of their fellow-men. 
He commenced his business pursuits when 
practitioners were few in number, and 
kept the lead in his own particular de- 
partment of the profession, when time had 
filled it with an army of competitors, and 
when increased facilities for its study— 
and extended field for its practice—and 
higher developements of its principles had 
recruited the ranks of its professors with 
men full of zeal and ability. 

Mr. Higgins never aimed at distinction 
as an architect ; and had honesty enough 
to hand over to others, any important 
architectural works that fell in his way. 
He did much to raise the character of his 
profession by an upright and high-minded 
discharge of its duties, and maintained 
the respect as well as the regard of all 
who knew him. Three daughters survive 
him, who are severally married,—to Mr. 
T. E. Owen, Dover-court, Southsea; the 
Venerable Archdeacon Allen; and the 
Rev. J. B. Owen, Vicar of Bilston.— The 
Builder. 


Joun Houimes, Esa. 

April 1. At Highgate, aged 54, John 
Holmes, esq. Assistant Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

Mr. Holmes was born at Deptford on 
the 17th July 1800. He was brought up 
as a bookseller in the house of Mr. Lepard, 
of the Strand, and was afterwards in 
business for a short time on his own ac- 
count at Derby. 

An admirably constructed catalogue of 
a collection of Oriental books and manu- 
scripts, and another, of the Battle Abbey 
charters, compiled for Mr. Cochran, book- 
seller, of the Strand, recommended him 
to the notice of Lords Bexley and Glenelg, 
and through their interest he was in 1830 
appointed to the British Museum, where 
he was highly esteemed as one of the most 
intelligent and useful of its officers. 

We are not aware that he published any 
volume with his name in its title-page ; 
but he was the writer of some valuable 
contributions to periodical literature. We 
believe that the Quarterly Review was on 
two occasions indebted to his pen, one of 
which was an article in the number for 
May 1843, on the subject of ‘‘ Libraries 
and Catalogues,’ which exhibited great 
acquaintance with bibliography. In 1840 
he contributed to our Magazine a bio- 
graphical list of the French ambassadors 
to England from the year 1396 to 1700 (see 
our vol. xiv. pp. 438—487, 608—610). 
To the Italian Relation of England edited 
for the Camden Society by Miss Sneyd, 
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Mr. Holmes supplied a list of the Venetian 
ambassadors to England, with an account 
of their various Relations of this country 
existing in print or in manuscript. He 
supplied numerous additional notes to 
the last two editions of Wordsworth’s Ec- 
clesiastical Biography, and also to Pepys’s 
Diary, and Evelyn’s Life of Mrs. Go- 
dolphin. 

In 1852 he edited a new edition of 
Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, with 
numerous historical and _ biographical 
notes (see our vol. xxxvii. p. 494). 

Mr. Holmes was the adviser of the Earl 
of Ashburnham in the formation of his 
valuable collection of Manuscripts. 

‘Mr. Holmes,’”’ says a correspondent 
of the Atheneum, “ was distinguished by 
a rare strength of memory, combined with 
great general capacity and activity of mind, 
which he had especially exercised in his- 
torical, biographical, and bibliographical 
studies. It may easily be conceived with 
what advantage he was able to use 
these powers in the service he had under- 
taken. The catalogue of the Arundel and 
Burney collections of manuscripts, com- 
prising works in theology, classical litera- 
ture, history, civil law, and other subjects, 
is a witness of his abilities. Completeness 
and precision of description distinguish 
this work among others of a similar nature ; 
and these excellences may (without dis- 
paragement to the able officers concerned 
in the publication) be referred mainly to 
the example and the exertions of Mr. 
Holmes. He continued the habit of 
minute inquiry during the whole period of 
his service in the British Museum ; and 
this principle of thorough investigation, 
combined with rare bibliographical in- 
formation, has been of permanent use to 
the department. He had been of late 
chiefly occupied in compiling a catalogue of 
the manuscript maps and plans dispersed 
among the different collections, which have 
hitherto been either imperfectly described, 
or altogether unnoticed. Of this im- 
portant and extensive work he was engaged 
in revising the final sheets when death 
snatched him away from amongst us. 
Never man had a kinder heart or a more 
candid nature; and the memory of his 
worth will be preserved with the sincerest 
affection by his coadjutors in the Museum.” 

He married Mary-Anne, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Charles Rivington, the late highly 
respected bookseller of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and Waterloo Place, and has left three 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son 
is at the university of Cumbridge. The 
second son has been since his father’s 
death placed in the Manuscript department 
of the British Museum; and the third is a 
midshipman on board the Neptune in the 
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Baltic. The small private library of Mr. 
Holmes was sold by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson on the 15th of June. 


Mr. WitttaM PicKERING. 

April 27. At Turnham Green, aged 58, 
Mr. Wilfiam Pickering, late of Piccadilly 
and formerly of Chancery-lane, bookseller 
and publisher. 

Mr. Pickering was, in 1810, apprenticed 
to John and Arthur Arch, the Quaker pub- 
lishers and booksellers, of Cornhill. In 
1820 he commenced business for himself 
in a small shop in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
where he published the first of a series of 
miniature Latin and Italian classics so 
beautiful and correct as fairly to entitle 
him to adopt the Aldine device on the 
titles of his future publications, which in- 
cluded the carefully edited British Poets, 
Bacon’s Works by Montague, the Bridge- 
water Treatises, Walton’s Angler illus- 
trated by Inskipp and Stothard, the works 
of Herbert, Taylor, Milton, and many 
others. The application of dyed cotton 
cloth instead of paper for boarding new 
books was first made by him in 1825. 
The experiment was continued in the issue 
of the Oxford classics, as also in the re- 
prints of Hume and Smollett, Gibbon, 
Robertson, and Johnson. 

Mr. Pickering’s taste and judgment in 
printing and bookbinding were only ex- 
ceeded by his extensive knowledge of rare 
and curious books. This knowledge, rarer 
in booksellers than it was formerly, united 
to the most perfect integrity, gained for 
him through life the friendship and esteem 
of all classes of book-loving people. It 
may be said of William Pickering—as Wil- 
liam Pickering remarked when his friend 
Thomas Rodd died—that he took much 
knowledge of old books out of the world. 
His death was preceded by a long and 
painful illness, produced originally by 
mental anxiety arising from a tedious liti- 
gation which ended in his ruin, and from 
severe affliction in his family. Although 
it is expected that his estate will pay 20s. 
in the pound, his three daughters are left 
totally unprovided for.—Atheneum. 

Mr. Pickering has left one son, who is 
about to enter into his business in con- 
nexion with Mr. Toovey, who has suc- 
ceeded to the book-establishment in Picca- 
dilly ; and we are happy to report favour- 
ably of the subscription which has been 
entered into for the benefit of Mr. Picker- 
ing’s daughters. 


Mr. Henry Harrison. 
Dec. 16. At New York, aged 40, Mr. 
Henry Harrison. 
The subject of the present brief memoir 
was born on the 30th of April, 1813. He 
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was the second son of the Rev. William 
Harrison and Maria Kelsal. His grand- 
father, the Rev. Ralph Harrison, formerly 
preached at the Dissenting Chapel, Cross 
Street, Manchester, in combination with 
Dr. Barnes, who was a popular preacher 
in his day. His father conducted public 
worship at a small Dissenting Chapel at 
Blackley, near Manchester. 

Mr. Harrison’s early life was charac- 
tised by the liveliness of his disposition 
and the quickness of his intellect. When 
yet very young he displayed considerable 
powers of memory, which, united with a 
readiness of perception, gave promise of 
unusual ability. He was first educated 
by his father, who, like many others of 
his profession, united the business of a 
schoolmaster to his ministerial duties. 
Subsequently he was placed with Mr. 
Dixon, a respectable tutor, who still con- 
ducts a commercial academy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester; and at a later 
period he was instructed by the Rev. Dr. 
Beard, who had recently returned from 
the Unitarian College at York. 

Dr. Beard endeavoured to include in his 
instructions a more extended course of 
education than is imparted in the majority 
of schools, particularly wishing to excite 
in his pupils a taste for literature, and to 
encourage the practice of English compo- 
sition. Mr. Harrison, even at this early 
period, evinced a remarkable facility of 
writing, and the poetical compositions 
which he began to send to the Manches- 
ter newspapers and the Christian Teacher 
(a journal then conducted by Dr. Beard) 
display a nice appreciation of the delica- 
cies of this department of letters. Un- 
fortunately these fragments of poetry are 
too widely scattered to be easily brought 
together ; nor did Mr. Harrison seem to 
attach any value to them so soon as the 
occasion which prompted them had ceased 
to interest him. They embraced various 
subjects and styles of composition, some 
being translations from the Greek and 
Italian authors, and others original com- 
positions or imitations of our classical 
writers. They were for the most part 
simply signed with his initials, H. H. 

But Mr. Harrison did not merely dis- 
tinguish himself in compositions of this 
nature: he showed himself possessed of 
that versatility of mind which finds com- 
parative ease in most mental exercises, 
and to which a powerful memory no doubt 
largely contributes. In the study of lan- 
guages he made large proficiency, reading 
the Greek and Latin classics with a degree 
of facility which is seldom acquired. He 
also possessed a competent knowledge of 
French and Italian literature. 

At the completion of his educational 
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pursuits Mr. Harrison was apprenticed to 
Mr. Atkinson, a solicitor, in Manchester, 
with whom he passed creditably through 
the usual period of apprenticeship. In 
1836 he went to London to be admitted as 
a solicitor, but returned immediately to 
his native town, where he commenced the 
practice of his profession. 

The talent which Mr. Harrison pos- 
sessed was united with a vivacity of dis- 
position and confidence in his own ability, 
which led him to underrate the importance 
of assiduity andenergy. Eitherheneglected 
the advantages which his position presented 
or did not sufficiently rouse himself to over- 
come its difficulties. In 1837 he left hur- 
riedly for Dublin, without any sufficient 
motive, and without the knowledge of his 
friends. Here he maintained himself in a 
state of obscurity unworthy of his talents, 
apparently devoid of that ambition which 
is so necessary to stimulate industry. He 
was at length induced to return to Man- 
chester, but being still unsettled, he even- 
tually sailed to New York in 1844, and 
from that city he never returned. It must 
be admitted that ambition has a large share 
in stimulating the industry of the most 
devoted student. That which is supposed - 
to be done for the love of letters, is, in 
reality, often dictated by a love of appro- 
bation. If Mr. Harrison had possessed a 
larger share of ambition he would have 
done more for himself and more for others, 
and in seeking honourable distinction he 
would have exchanged obscurity for honour 
and affluence. B. H. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. ... In Van Diemen’s Land, Lucy, wife of 
John Brooks Jarman, esq.; also his son, aged 6 
months. 

Jan. 12. In Australia, aged 24, Augustus-Am- 
brose, fourth son of the late Rev. Henry Arthur 
Beckwith, M.A. Vicar of Collingham. 

Jan, 27... At Wellington, New Zealand, aged 
38, Mr. Charles Henry Piper, only surviving son 
of the late Thomas Piper, esq. of Dorking. 

At Melbourne, aged 27, Mr. Francis GrainWyatt, 
late surgeon of the ship Nimrod, youngest son of 
the late Robert Wyatt, esq. of Frewen Hall, 
Oxford. 

Feb. 3. At Callao, aged 33, Capt. H. B. Mac- 
kenzie, youngest son of the late Andrew John 
Mackenzie, esq. of London. 

Feb. 12. At sea,on board the Hotspur, Capt. 
Charles Richard Woodhouse, 63d Bengal N. Inf. 

March i7. At Geelong, in Australia, Graham 
Colvile, esq. late of the 43d Light Inf. second sur- 
viving son of Fred. C. A. Colvile, of Barton House, 
Warwickshire. 

At Melbourne, Australia, aged 29, John Holden 

Olver Williams, only son of the late William 
Browne Williams, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 
March 26. At Calcutta, aged 28, Mr. James 
Allen Turner, eldest son of Mr. Turner, Stuckey’s 
Bank, Chard, He was an enterprising young man, 
and devoted his leisure hours to literary pursuits, 
He has left a widow. 
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March 31. At Calcutta, aged 44, John Paul 
Thornton, esq. late Colonial Secretary at a 

Aprill. At Kohat, Punjab, aged 25, John Ed- 
win Cathcart, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon 4th Punjab 
Cavalry, youngest son of Elias Cathcart, esq. of 
Auchendrane, Ayrshire. 

April4. At Jamaica, William George Nunes, 
esq. late Commissioner of Stamps, after a public 
service of forty years in the colony. 

April6. Aged 20, at St. Thome, East Indies, 
Henrietta, the wife of Lieut. F. V. R. Jervis, 56th 
Bengal N.I. 

April7. On board the mail-steamer Indiana, 
on her passage from Calcutta, of which he was 
Senior Midshipman, aged 20, Mr. Frederick Wet- 
wan Sanderson, of Bridlington-quay. 

April 11. In Jamaica, aged 23, Selina-Maria, 
wife of Capt. C. H. Hingston, 34 W.I. Regiment. 

April 13. On his road to the Neilgherrie Hills, 
J.B. Jauncey, esq. of Madras, and son of the late 
Capt. Jauncey, R.N. 

April21. AtChatham, Upper Canada, aged 46, 
Arthur Acland, of the Inner Temple, esq. late 
Judge of the County Court of the District of 
Huron. He was called to the bar Nov. 18, 1831, 
and formerly practised as an equity draughts- 
man 


At sea, on board the Hotspur, on his passage 
from Calcutta to England, William Stalkartt, esq. 
esq. second son of Marmaduke Stalkartt, formerly 


of Dover. 
At Mariposa, Canada West, Roger 
- M.D. son of the Rev. Roger Kingdon, 
Holsworthy, Devon. 

April 28. At Elmwood, near Montreal, Canada, 
at an advanced age, Mary M'Gillivray, sister of the 
late Hon. W. M'Gillivray, of St. Antoine House, 
Montreal, and Penighael, Argyleshire. 

May 2. At Madeira, John Wintle, esq. eldest 
- of the late Rev. H. Wintle, Rector of Matson, 
ouc. 

May 7. At Sunbury, Middlesex, 75, Char- 
lotte Priscilla ry — 

At Balmakewan House, Kincardine, Mrs. Charles 


y. 

May 9. Ait Clifton, Bristol, Job Cooper, esq. 
formerly of Shepton Mallet. = 

At St. John’s Vicarage, Worcester, aged 65, 
Roger James, esq. formerly of Ulverstone, Lanc. 

Off Sebastopol, William J. Johnstone, mate en 
board the Queen, third son of the Rev. C. John- 
stone, Canon Residentiary of York. 

May 10. Georgiana-Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
Major Thomas Askew, of Cheltenham. 

At Bath, Elizabeth-Isabella-Cottnam, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. Maclean, Lieut.-Governor of the 
Tower of London. 

At Lancaster, aged 76, Agnes, widow of the Rev. 
Payler Matthew Procter, Vicar of Newland, Glouc. 

May 11, At Stonehouse, Devon, while on a visit 
to his son, S. R. Chapman, esq. 20th Regt. aged 83, 
Frederick John Chapman, esq. only son of the 
late Lieut.-General Chapman, R. Art. and for 
nearly 70 years in H. M. Ordnance Department. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Isabella Hepburn, relict of 
James Low, esq. 

May 12. At Sunning-hill, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
relict of Richard Birt, esq. formerly of Hallgrove, 
Surrey. 

At Lansdowne Villa, Finchley-road, aged 71, 
Miss Ann Margaret Campbell. 

At Woolwich, aged 41, Matilda, wife of Mr. 
C. A. Fieling, Assistant German-Master of the 
Royal Military Academy ; on the 19th inst. aged 
11, Matilda-Jessie, eldest dau. of Mr. Fieling. 

At Liverpool, aged 89, Mary, widow of John 
OU ee, Chagieemenn, Mytouet, agnt 

\ rge’s-terrace, =) 7 
Captain R. Hayes, R.M. sane ; 

At Trusthorpe, Linc. aged 56, William Loft, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 84, Susan, relict of Henry 
de Michele, esq. 

Charlotte, wife of Samuel Naylor, esq. of 
Coedfa, Denbighshire. 
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At Dynes Hall, Essex, aged 95, Harriet, the 
widow of John Sperling, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late Hon. William Rochfort, of Clontarf, 
Ireland. 

At Capt. Wiltshire’s, Clapham-park-road, aged 
44, Maria, second dau. of Mr. Winstanley, late of 
the Poultry. 

May 13. 68, the Hon. Mary, widow of Sir 
Stephen Richard Glynne, the 8th Bart. She was the 
second daughter of the second Lord Braybrooke, 
by the youngest dau. of the Right Hon. George 
Grenville. She was married in 1806, and left a 
widow in 1815, having had issue the present Baro- 
net and other children. 

At Bombay, aged 27, George Frederick Hotham, 
esq. 6th Bengal Cav. and Adj. 15th ars, 
eldest surviving son of Captain the Hon. G. F. 
Hotham, R.N. 

At Carrington’s, near Lymington, Hants, aged 
18, Sydney Bowden, seventh and youngest son of 
Richard Jennins, esq. 

At Birmingham, William Strettel Kelsall, esq. 
late of Manchester. 

At Glasnevin, co. Dublin, aged 75, Martha, relict 
of John Knox, esq. of Villa Park. 

At an hotel at Glasgow, aged 30, Miss Jessie 
Lauder, of a respectable family in Edinburgh, 
who committed suicide from disappointed love. 
She appears to have written to her lover a few 
days previously, and a letter which the servant 
girl took up to the deceased’s room when she 
found her dead was an answer to it. He apolo- 
gises for the delay in writing to her, and ascribes 
this delay to her letter having been missent to a 
town three miles distant from his proper address, 
in proof of which he encloses the envelope marked 
“ missent to G a 

Drowned, in the Rhine, near Caub, on his pas- 
sage to England (after between nine and ten 
years’ residence in the East Indies), by falling 
overboard the Mannheim steamer, aged 37, Ben- 
jamin Rolls Stroud, esq. of Calcutta. 

May \4. Herr J. Delius, of Bremen. Having 
ascended Mount Vesuvius with a party of his 
countrymen, he went too near the edge of the 
crater,and, the ground giving way under him, he 
fell into the abyss. His groans were heard from 
the bottom, but when some persons descended by 
means of ropes he was dead. 

At Dublin, Ralph Arthur, eldestson of Sir John 
Dillon, Bart. of Lismullen, co. of Meath. 

At Edinburgh, aged 76, John Farquharson, esq. 
of Haughton, Aberdeenshire. 

At Shoreham, aged 66, Mrs. Good, wife of the 
Rev. J. E. Good, late of Gosport. 

At Kepler House, Staines, Middlesex, aged 66, 
Sophia, widow of William Harris, and fifth dau. 
of the late and sister of the present Thomas 
South, esq. all of that place. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Lillias Campbell, relict of 
James Ker, esq. of Blackshiels. 

At Kenn, aged 94, Mrs. Susan Mann. 

At Clifton, Elizabeth-Orde, widow of the Rev. 
Albany Wade, Rector of Elton, Durham, and dau. 
of the late Capt. Dutton, of Hylton Grove. 

At Croydon, aged 26, Mr. Thomas Smith Wykes, 
solicitor. 

May 15. At Leyton, aged 62, Mary, fifth dau. 
of the late Joseph Cotton, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 79, Benjamin Jen- 
nings, esq. one of the Senior Paymasters of the 
Royal Navy. 

At Sandgate, Kent, aged 43, Mary, relict of 
John Lee, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Tunbridge, at an advanced age, Charlotte, 
relict of Thos. Simpson, esq. of Braintree, Essex. 

Aged 32, Frederick, youngest son of William 
Warner, esq. of Oxley, near Wolverhampton. 

May 16. At Mount Calverley-lodge, Tunbridge 
Wells, Anthony St. John Baker, esq. many years 
Secretary of Legation and Consul-General in the 
United States. 

At Lyons, aged 24, James Bacon, jun., esq. 
second son of James Bacon, esq. Q.C. 
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att Es Ipswich, Sarah-Elizabeth, wife of Edward 

At "  -- aged 77, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Blunt, gent. 

At Auteuil, near Paris, aged 32, Mary, the wife 
of John Hadwen Wheelwright, esq. and eldest 
dau. of Clarkson Stanfield, esq. R.A. 

At West Teignmouth, aged 12, Samuel Hart, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Nicholas Palmer, of 
Great Torrington. 

At Hatton, Mary, wife of Frederick Haswell, 
esq. granddau. of Henry Hammond, esq. of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. 

In Lowndes-st. aged 50, Edward Isaac Hob- 
house, esq. half-brother of Lord Broughton. He 
was the eldest surviving son by the second marriage 
of the late Sir Benj. Hobhouse, Bart. with Amelia 
dau. of the Rev. Joshua Parry. He was a Gentle- 
man Usher to her Majesty ; and married in 1832 
the Hon. Hester Charlotte Graves, 6th dau. of 
Thomas-North 2nd Lord Graves, by whom he has 
left issue one son, Edward Aug. Stewart Hob- 
house, esq. 

At Donhead St. Mary, aged 58, Frances, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Gilbert Jackman, D.D. 
Rector of that parish. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 9, Frances Lucy, 
dau. of W. H. Peters, esq. of Harefield House. 

At Stranton, very suddenly, aged 55, Wm. 
Waldon, esq. 

May I7. At Hammersmith, aged 63, Captain 
Henry Clement. 

At Mallow Castle, aged 84, Louisa, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Jephson, of Mallow (formerly of the 
17th Dragoons), and mother of Sir Denham Jeph- 
son Norreys. She was the daughter of Charles 
Kensington, esq. of Blackheath. 

At Southampton, Eleanor, fourth dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Fitzgerald King, and 
cousin to the Earl of Kingston. 


In Guernsey, aged 78, Col. Joseph Dacre Lacy, 
h.p. 2d Garr. Batt. 
At Streatham, Surrey, aged 61, William Bur- 


leigh Locke, esq. late of Soham, Norfolk. 

At the convent, St. Peter-st. Winchester, aged 
81, Lady Abbess Macdonald; Abbess 40 years, 
the last survivor of the community, who were 
driven from Brussels by the French Revolution, 
in 1794. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 86, Mr. 
Richard Neave Macnamara. 

May 18. At Aigburth, Liverpool, Ellen-Maria, 
dau. of the late Thomas Aspinall, esq. 

At Plymouth, Mr. J. C. Bellamy, youngest son 
of Dr. Bellamy. Mr. Bellamy was a considerable 
contributor to the local press, on subjects con- 
nected with archeology ; and several years since 
published ‘* A Thousand Facts connected with the 
History of Plymouth.” 

At Torquay, aged 93, Mrs. Johanna Bowden. 

At Cliff Castle, Seaton, Devon, aged 25, Florence, 
only dau. of = _ W. Carew, esq. of Crowcombe- 
court, Somers 

At Robin Hood’s Bay, aged 55, Edmund Gow- 
land, esq. surgeon. 

At Walcot-terrace, Henry Green, esq. formerly 
of the Sun Fire Office 

Jane, wife of Mr. W. T. Henderson, manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 

At Diss, aged 77, Frances, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Manning, Rector of Diss. 

Mr. J. S. Miles, late of Sheriff-Hutton, eldest 
son of J. Miles, esq. M.D. of the Charterhouse. 

In North-pl. aged 82, Mary-Ann, relict of George 
— esq. of the same plaee, and Twicken- 


mat Hounslow, Hannah, wife of F. Somes, esq. 

At Exeter, James Southcombe, esq. 

May 19. at Leamington, aged 79, Maria-Bar- 
bara, relict of Sir Daniel Bayley. 

Aged 68, Jane-Sarah, relict of Daniel Curling, 

esq. of f Canonbury. 

At Amberd House, Somerset, aged 84, John 
Gould, esq. 
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At Brompton, from the effects of exposure and 
privation experienced during four years Arctic 
service in search of Sir John Franklin, aged 27, 
Lieutenant William Hulme Hooper, R.N. ‘author 
of “ Ten Months amongst the Tents of the Tuski, 
and Incidents of a Boat Expedition to the Mac- 
kenzie River.” He commanded the second cutter 
in the remarkable voyage of the boats of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Plover, from Icy-cape to the Macken- 
zie. On one occasion he was lost for three days 
in a snow storm, and he passed two lonely winters 
away from his ship in log huts, with a few of his 
boat’s crew, near the northern shores of America, 
living chiefly upon offal fish. 

At Wardour Castle, the Hon. Laura Macdonell, 
wife of Lieut.-Col: George Macdonell, C.B. and 
sister of Lord Arnndell of Wardour. She was 
married in 1820. 

Near Scutari, Constantinople, Lieut. W. L. Mac- 
nish, of the 93d Highlanders. He was crossing a 
ravine near Scutari barracks, when a heavy storm 
came on, and it is feared that he was washed into 
the sea, 

At Leamington, aged 77, Dorothea, relict of 
Edmund Turnor, esq. of Panton House, and Stoke 

Rochford, Linc. M.P. for Midhurst, and author of 
the History of Grantham. She was the dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Tucker, and the second wife of Mr. 
Turnor, but the mother of his heir, the present 
Christopher Turnor, esq. and many other children. 

At Totnes, aged 84, Ann, relict of Mr. Josias 
Whiteway, formerly of the Champernowne Arms, 
Darlington. She was the mother of 20 children, 
seven of whom, and a large number of her 50 
grandchildren, followed her to the grave. 

May 20. At Brixham, in consequence of severe 
injuries caused by accidentally falling down some 
steps in his garden, W. Blackmore, esq. shipowner. 
He was in the army upwards of twenty years, and 
as a master tailor in the Enniskillen Dragoons 
had obtained the respect and friendship of his 
superior officers. Since his retirement he has 
successively filled the offices of guardian, overseer, 
commissioner, and at the time of his death was 
chairman of the board of surveyors. 

At Coopersale Hall, Essex, aged 56, Mr. Thomas 

Burgess. 
At Southampton, aged 22, after landing from 
the mail-steamer Madelina, Capt. Courtenay Tho- 
mas Hammill, Ist West India Regt. eldest sur- 
viving son of Lieut.-Col. Hammill, late Provost 
Marshal of British Guiana. 

Aged 71, Robert Hopkins, esq. of Rowstock 
House, Ber ks. 

At Hornsey, aged 34, Ellen, wife of Augustus T, 
Keily, esq. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Mary Leveridge, of Acton-place, 
Kingsland-road. 

At Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, aged 51, George 
Aulay Macaulay, esq. fourth son of the late Rev. 
Aulay Macaulay, Vicar of Rothley, co. Leic. 

At Whadden House, Bruton, Somerset, aged 66, 
Chas. Henry Sampson Mitchell, esq, 

At Stoke — Ann, widow owet Mark Luke 
Morris, gentlema 

At Pickhurstmead, Kent, Laura-Gertrude, wife 
of Frederick Moysey, esq. 

At Hastings, Mary Shaftesbury, wife of the Rev. 
Charles John Smith, late Archdeacon in Jamaica, 
Vicar of Erith, Kent, and dau. of the Right Rev. 
Aubrey George Spencer, D.D. Bishop of Jamaica. 

May 21. At Swaffham House, near Newmarket, 
aged 83, Maria, relict of John Peter Allix, esq. 
MP. for Cambridgeshire. She was the dau. of 
John Pardoe, esq. of Leyton, Essex ; was married 
in 1816, and left a widow in 1848, (See our 
vol. xxix. p. 551.) 

Mr. Barnett, an extensive merchant of Birming- 
ham. When travelling alone in a railway carriage, 
he was thrown out (possibly by falling against the 
door when asleep) and was killed on the spot. 

At the Rev. Sir Lionel Darell’s, Bart. Fretherne, 
Glouc. aged 6, William-Henry, elder son of the 
Rev. William Calvert, M.A. Rector of St. Antholin 
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oe St. John the Baptist, and Minor Canon of St. 
‘aul’s. 

In London, aged 47, Thomas Horatius Cannan, 
retired surgeon Madras N.I. eldest son of the 
late David Cannan, esq. 

At Whitley, aged 38, Mr. Frederic Charlton, of 
the firm of Charlton and Angas, Newcastle. He 
was drowned whilst bathing. 

At the residence of her son, Croydon Common, 
Surrey, aged 62, Mrs. Amelia Chown. 

Benjamin Willetts Holden, esq. of Henley-on- 
‘Thames, formerly of Staffordshire. 

At Chesterfield, Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of 
J. Jell, esq. of Dover. 

Aged 21, Richard Kneeshaw, second son of 
Richard Kneeshaw, esq. of Liverpool. 

a es aged 50, Richard Prosser, 


Mary-Ann, wife of C. T. Rimer, esq. South- 
ampton. 

In Porchester-pl. aged 80, Samuel Skinner, esq. 
formerly of the E.I.C.’s Civil Service. 

At Kenilworth Lodge, Warw. aged 73, William 
Spewing, esq. 

May 22. Miss Andrew, of Plas Newydd, Llan- 
gollen, North Wales. 

At Edinburgh, aged 91, Miss Elizabeth Dick, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Robert Dick, Minis- 
ter of the Trinity College Church. 

At Torquay, aged 49, C. R. Harrison, esq. late 
of Hull. 

At Hanworth House, Middlesex, aged 34, Anne- 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. William 
Jephson, Master of the Grammar School, Cam- 
berwell. 

At Plashwood, Stowmarket, Suff. aged 61, Wil- 
liam Skinner Marshall, esq. late of Hyde Park-sq. 

At his father’s, Alphington, near Exeter, Michael 
Wallace Porter, late of H.M. Ordnance, third son 
of the Rev. Dr. Porter. 

At Reading, aged 74, Mrs. Simraons, late of 
Wokingham. 

May 23. At Totnes, at a very advanced age, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Mr. Bruch, and only sur- 
viving dau. of Adm. Epworth, of ‘Totnes. 

At Queenstown, Martha-Milligen, wife of Rear- 
Adm. Sir William F. Carroll, K.C.B. Commander- 
in-chief on the Irish station. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Richard Dacres, 
K.C.B. She was married in 1813, and had issue 
two sons (of whom the eldest was killed in Simon’s 
Bay in 1846), and seven daughters. 

At Congleton, Cheshire, aged 77, Rd. Clogg, esq. 

At Brighton, Olive, wife of Dr. Hansard, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Tucker, Exeter. 

In Berkeley-sq. aged 44, Robert Hargreaves, 
esq. of Bank House, Accrington. 

After giving birth to a daughter, Cecilia, wife of 
James Haywood, esq. of Hardwick House, Edg- 
baston. 

At Canonsgrove, near Taunton, aged 70, John 
Ivie, esq. 

At Cole Park, near Malmesbury, Charlotte, 
widow of Peter Harvey Lovell, esq. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 45, John Ridley, 
esq. of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. London, and for- 
merly a member of the Newcastle Council. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, Harriet, only child of Wil- 
liam Stennett, esq. of Reigate. 

At Benton End, Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 70, 
William Strutt, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 77, Ann, relict of William 
Thompsett, esq. formerly of Dover. 

At Liverpool, Mr. James Wiseman, brother of 
Cardinal Wiseman. He had resided for many 
years in Liverpool, and was at one time connected 
with a mercantile firm of high standing. Lat- 
terly, however, he became an interpreter of 
foreign languages, and was the person who was 
engaged to interpret the evidence against Captain 
Horner, who was committed some weeks ago for 
the wilful murder of two of his crew on the high 
seas. While attending the court in connection 
with this case, he took a severe cold, from the 
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effects of which he never recovered. He was 
about five years older than the cardinal, with 
whom he studied at Ushaw College, and subse- 
quently in Spain. Mr. Wiseman was an able 
linguist, speaking all the modern languages of 
Europe with fluency and accuracy. 

May 24. At the Priory, Edgbaston, aged 75, 
George Attwood, esq. 

At Dublin, Henry J. Baldwin, esq. Commis- 
sioner of the Insolvent Court. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Jukes Coulson, esq. 

In New Burlington-st. aged 52, George Gold- 
smith, esq. late of Southampton. 

At Okehampton, aged 18, Henry Montague 
Hawkes, youngest son of Henry Hawkes, esq. 
solicitor. 

In Bryanston-st. Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Joseph 
Humpage, esq. dau. of Capt. Robert Warren, late 
of 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At Gloucester, Jane, last surviving dau. of the 
late John Oakeley, esq. of Oakeley, Salop. 

At Ilfracombe, Lionel Read Place, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. He entered the service in 1829, and was 
made Lieutenant 1842, on occasion of her Majesty 
visiting the Queen 110, on the departure of that 
ship to the Mediterranean with the flag of Sir Edw. 
W.C.R. Owen. He wassubsequently re-appointed 
to the Queen in 1842, to the Amphion steam frigate 
in 1846, and the President 50, flag ship at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in 1847. 

At Warminster, at the residence of her nephew, 
Mr. Charles Cruse, aged 82, Miss Mary Stones, 
sister of the late John Stones, esq. of Hayes, Mid- 
dlesex. 

In the City-road, Mary-Murray, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Tod, of Maidstone. 

At Southampton, aged 15, Laura, dau. of the 
late Sir John De Veulle, Knt. of Jersey. 

May 25. At Bideford, suddenly, aged 82, Mrs. 
Arthur, mother of the Rev. B. Arthur. 

At Straffan House, Ireland, aged 58, Hugh 
Barton, esq. 

Aged 32, Eleanor, wife of William Brookes, esq. 
of Elmestree, Glouc. 

At Canterbury, aged 68, Miss Delasaux. 

At Tunbridge, Camilla, youngest dau. of Henry 
Larking, esq. 

AtIvy House, Stranraer, Anne-Campbell, second 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. John M‘Nair, C.B. 

At Newport, I.W., George Abercrombie Robert- 
son, esq. late Capt. 15th Hussars. 

At Rutland-gate, Harriet Maria Willock, of 
Brighton, widow of Alexander Charles Willock, 
esq. R.Art. 

May 26. Aged 61, the wife of J. H. Ball, esq. 
of Portland Villas, and the only surviving child of 
the late Rev. Dr. Hawker, Vicar of Charles’ 
Church, Plymouth. 

Aged 91, Mary, relict of Peter Bowers, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Hatfield, Herts, aged 80, Mrs. 
E. W. Bucknor. 

At Pembroke, aged 86, Miss Martha Cook, of 
Tenby. 

In Brunswick-sq. Miss Frost. 

At Blandford, aged 76, Henry William Johns, 
esq. Solicitor and Deputy Registrar of the Arch- 
deaconry Court of Dorset. 

From injuries sustained by a fall from his horse, 
William Hudleston Macadam, esq. only son of Col. 
Macadam. 

At Newmarket, Capt. Edward Francis Meynell. 

In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. Sarah, widow of 
Rear-Admiral William Ogilvy, Bart. of Baldovan 
House, N.B.; and mother of Sir John Ogilvy, 
Bart. Her maiden name was Morley, and she was 
left a widow in 1824. 

At Hertford, aged 69, Lucy-Sophia, relict of 
Rev. John Pollard, late Rector of Bennington, 
Herts, dau. of Major-Gen. Morgan, by Lady Frances 
Sherard, dau. of Bennet third Earl of Harborough. 

May 27. At the Sparrowe’s Nest, Ipswich, aged 
35, Sarah-Emma, wife of G. D. Badham, esq. 

At High Cross House, Benwell, Northumber- 
land, William Bowlam, esq. 
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In Pimlico, aged 52, Charles Braithwaite, esq. 

At Husband’s Bosworth, Leicestershire, aged 79, 
Ann, relict of Thos. Tarry Cave, esq. 

At Newton Bushel, Col. Joseph Childs, R.M. 

At Sydenham, aged 71, William Cowburn, esq. 

In Holford-sq. Pentonville, aged 17, Katherine, 
youngest dau. of T. H. Devonshire. 

At Paris, Adeline, wife of James Durham, esq. 
of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

At Talton House, near Stratford - upon - Avon, 
aged 88, Charlotte, widow of John Hawkes, esq. 
of Norton Hall, Staff. 

In Kentish Town, aged 18, Ann-Isabella, only 
surviving dau. of Henry George Holden, esq. of 
the Public Record Office, Rolls Chapel. 

At Southampton, aged 56, Edward Horne Hul- 
ton, esq. a magistrate of the town and county. 

At Bideford, Lieut. Mc’Arthur. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 31, Lieut. 
and Adj. George Alexander Moorhead, 3rd West 
India Regiment, eldest son of Alexander James 
Moorhead, esq. Secretary and Registrar of the 
above establishment. 

At Brisley Rectory, Norfolk, Josephine, wife of 
the Rev. J. Smith, and step-dau. of the Rev. W. J. 
Hall, Vicar of Tottenham, Middlesex. 

Aged 54, Lawrence Rostron, esq. of Bowden 
Downs, Cheshire. 

At Stoke, near Devonport, the wife of Capt. 
Spratt, R.N. at an advanced age. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 58, Major Charles 
Ravenhill Wright, late 43rd Light Infantry. 

May 28. At Long Ditton, aged 83, Harriet, 
widow of Lewis Corkran, esq. 

At Cambridge, aged 18, Robert-Edward, only 
son of A. R, Fenwick, esq. of Netherton, Northum- 
berland. 

At Clayton rectory, Sussex, aged 9, Constance 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the Ven. Arch. Garbett. 

At Slough, aged 24, Robert Sydenham, eldest 
son of the Rev. Robert Fowler Holt. 

Elizabeth, relict of John Rutter, esq. late of 
Ravensbury Mills, Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Carlisle, aged 54, Mary-Newton, wife of 
Lieut. Swan, R.N. of Sunderland. 

In Acton-street, Gray’s Inn-road, aged 64, Mr. 
John Ambrose Williams. He was the first editor 
and proprietor of the “ Durham Chronicle,” which 
he conducted for many years. 

May 29. At Edinburgh, Louisa, sister of the 
late William Adam, of Blair-Adam, Lord Chief 
Commissioner of the Jury Court of Scotland. 

In Dublin, aged 71, William P. Cuthbert, esq. 

In Torrington-sq. "aged 88, Mrs. Martha C. 
Fenning. 

At Durham, aged 77, William Thomas Green- 
well, esq. late of Greenwell Ford, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieut. of that county. He was the son and 
heir of Alan Greenwell, esq. of the same place, by 
Ann, dau. of Henry Ornsby, esq. of Lanchester ; 
and succeeded his father in 1805. He married, in 
1818, Dorothy, dau. of Francis Smales, esq. of 
Durham, and had issue four sons and one dau. 

At Brixton, aged 79, Mary, widow of Charles 
Hewitt, esq. of King William-st. London Bridge, 
and formerly of Hanwell. 

Joseph Longmore, esq. of the Mythe House, 
near Tewkesbury. 

At the Garrison, Purfleet, aged 26, Ida-Maguire- 
Wilson, wife of B. H. F. Macnamara, esq. youngest 
= of the late Thomas Maguire, esq. of Ennis- 

illen. 

At Morton, Derbyshire, Mr. Oldham, surgeon, of 
Alfreton. W hen driving in his gig during athunder- 
storm, he was struck by the electric fluid and 
killed instantaneously. His horse was so much 
injured that it became necessary to put him to 
death ; but a little boy who was riding with him, 
and was covered by the same umbrella, escaped 
unhurt. Mr. Oldham leaves a widow and eleven 
young children. 

At Huntingdon, at an advanced age, Madame 

toget, formerly a governess in several families of 
distinction, 
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May 30. Aged 70, Mrs. Ferrand, of St. Ives, near 
Bingley, Yorkshire, widow of Currey Fothergill 
Busfeild, esq. She was Sarah, second dau. of John 
Ferrand, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees, was married 
in 1805, ‘and left a widow in 1832. She succeeded 
her brother Edward Ferrand, esq. in the estate of 
St. Ives, in 1837. She has left issue the present 
William Busfeild, esq. M.P. for Knaresborough, 
four other sons, and six daughters. 

At Brighton, aged 31, James ‘Archibald Forrest, 
esq. late Capt. 5th Fusileers. 

At Lymington, Hants, aged 68, Charlotte-Rosina, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen Hamilton. 

At Paris, N. J. Kelsey, esq. for many years 
H.M.’s Auditor-General and member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the island of Mauritius. 

At her daughter’s, Mrs. Col. Whitcomb, of 
Blackheath Villas, aged 94, Mrs. Harriet Roberts, 
relict of Capt. Henry Roberts, R.N. 

At Hyde-side, Lower Edmonton, a week after 
his return from Madeira, aged 23, Alexander Ross 
Sadler, esq. of Southwark. 

Aged 65, Wm. Sanderson, gent. of the New-walk, 
Leicester. 

At Wisbech, aged 68, Capt. George Augustus 
Schultz, R.N. He entered the service in 1796, 
on board the Sandwich 98; and was made Lieu- 
tenant in 1806. He served for sixteen years on full 
pay. He accepted the rank of retired Commander 
in 1839, and held an appointment in the Stamp 
Office at Wisbech. He married in 1811, and has 
left issue. 

At Shepherd’s-bush, suddenly, Charlotte, widow 
of James Simmons, esq. of Canterbury. 

‘ At Howdon, Elizabeth, relict of Robert Weather- 
ley, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 15, Fanny, eldest dau. 
of Major W. R. Wemyss, 9th Bengal Cav. 

At Barkstone, Linc. Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
Edmund Wills, and third dau. of the late Stephen 
Gillum, esq. Middleton Hall, Northumberland. 

May 31. At Bowness, Windermere, aged 60, 
Mark Beaufoy, esq. formerly of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

At Haxby, near York, Ann, wife of Andrew 
Chittenden, esq. of Bolney, Sussex, and dau. of 
the late Mr. L. Smith, of York. 

Aged 48, John Gill, esq. retired surgeon of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

At Mount Vernon, near Exeter, Charlesworth 
Thomas Gray, second and last surviving son of the 
late Thomas Gray (the Railway projector). 

At East Bergholt, Essex, Frances-Elizabeth, 
widow of James Deacon Hume, esq. of the Board 
of Trade. 

At York, Capt. Edward Jones, late of 29th Reg. 

At Bridgetown, Totnes, aged 27, ro gn 
eldest dau. of William Kellock, esq. surge 

The Hon. Alberta Denison, ‘infant 7. of Lord 
Londesborough. 

eg — of William Lund, esq. of Haver- 
stock-lodge, Hampstead. 

At Newcastle, § Staff. Capt. Wm. Arthur Main- 
waring, 3rd Stafford Militia, late Captain 79th 
Highlanders, and sixth son ‘of Captain Rowland 
Mainwaring, R.N. of Whitmore Hall, in the same 
county. 

June 1. At the residence of her son, F. Brook- 
man, esq. Winchester, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Brookman. 

At Ballasalla, Isle of Man, aged 82, Katherine- 
Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Thomas Fellows. 

At Hackney, aged 53, Mrs. Ford, for many years 
an inhabitant of the Cliffe, Lewes. 

At Clifton, aged 17, William-Thomas, only son 
of the Rev. R. G. Greene. 

Aged 55, Samuel Phillips Hitchcock, esq. soli- 
citor, of Manchester. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 12, Charlotte, daughter 
of the late Col. Honnor. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 2, Sophia-Sarah- 
Geraldine, youngest dau. of Sir John Muir Mac- 
kenzie, Bart. 

At Cadogan-pl. Hester, second dau, of the late 
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Col. Mercier, 39th Regt. and widow of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Pattoun, 32nd 

At Shipston-on-Stour, aged 70, “Ann, relict of 
Thomas Parry, esq 

At St. Helen’ Soelece, Bishopsgate-st. aged 74, 
Mr. Stephen Peacock, late of ~"/eion Fleet- 
street, pocket-book manufacture 

At Fermoy, Cork, aged 38, Capt. John Tongue, 
late of the 30th Regt. leaving a widow, dau. of 
the late John Moore, esq. of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, and seven children. 

At Boroughbridge, aged 70, the relict of Hugh 
Stott, esq. surgeon. 

At Buckden, aged 56, Jane, wife of Henry Wal- 
ler, esq. formerly surgeon of that place, and dau. 
of the late Joseph Withers, esq. of Newark, Notts. 

June 2. In Buckingham-st. Strand, aged 72, 
Joseph Court, esq. R.N. Paymaster and Purser to 
his late majesty George IV. 

At Walton-on-the-hill, aged 38, Josiah, third 
son of the late Josiah Kearsley, esq. of ‘Liver. 


pool. 

At Brighton, Arabella, relict of the Rev. J. T. 
Wilgress, Incumbent of Riverhead, Kent, and 
sister of the late Henry Streatfeild, esq. of Chid- 
dingstone. 

June 3. In Loundes-st. in her 35th year, the 
Hon. Philippa-Eliza-Sydney, wife of Henry James 
Baillie, esq. M.P. for Inverness-shire. This amiable 
lady was the last surviving dau. of Viscount 
Strangford, and was born at Stockholm, during 
her noble father’s sojourn there. She has left 
five children, of whom the youngest was born on 
the 19th of last month. Mrs. Baillie has only 
survived a few months her younger sister, the late 
Marchioness of Sligo. 

At Grenville, aged 76, Ann, widow of the Rev. 
Newton Blythe, A.M. Branton. 

At Exeter, aged 73, Mary-Frances, relict of 
Henry Byne, esq. of Satterleigh-house, and dau. 
of the late Proctor Thomas, esq. of Wellington. 

At Blackheath, aged 37, Miss Eliza Coates, 
eldest dau. of the late William Coates, esq. of 
Croydon and Whitechapel. 

At Ventnor, I.W. —~) 41, Charlotte-C. widow 
of T. H. Graham, esq. surgeon Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

At the house of John Henderson, esq, Lee 
Blackheath, George Hayward, esq. of Headingly- 
hall, Yorkshire, the only brother of John Hay- 
ward, esq. of Browfort, Devizes. 

At the Grammar School, Ipswich, aged 9, 
Charles- William, yt son of the Rev. Francis 
Thomas MacDougall, of Sarawak, Borneo. 

At the residence of the Misses’ Becks, Balman- 
gan, Kirkcudbright, Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late Martin Rawlings Osborne, esq. of St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire. 

At Mole-wood, Hertford, aged 56, William John 
Palmer, esq. second son of the late Edward 
Palmer, esq. of Snailwell ,Camb. . 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 45, Susannah, wife of 
Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. She was the dau. of 
the late John Ewens, esq. and became the second 
wife of Sir J. D. Paul in 1849. 

Aged 79, Caroline, wife of George Stilwell, esq. 
of the Admiralty, Somerset House, and Spring- 
field, Wandsworth-road. 

At Streatham-hill, aged 65, James Turner, esq. 

At Southborough, aged 82, Charlotte, widow of 
Richard Walthew, esq. of Chertse y. 

At Milltown, co. Cork, Mr. Williams, Scripture 
Reader, of injuries received when beaten some 
months ago at Aghada. 

June 4. Aged 49, Jemima-Rebecca, wife of 
John Biddlecombe, esq. of Sidney House, Haver- 
stock-hill. 

Aged 76, the Rev. James Castleden, Baptist 
Minister, for 36 years pastor of Bethel Chapel, 
Hollybush-hill, Hampstead. 

At Shirley Warren, near Southampton, aged 
77, o_o Foulston, late of 13th Light Inf. and 63rd 


Foo 
at Bedford, aged 41, Emma-Nott, relict of 





John Hurdon, esq. of Swymbridge, surgeon, and 
only child of the late Rev. Nicholas Dyer, Incum- 
bent of Swymbridge and Landkey. 

At Greenwich, Emily-Ann, wife of the Rev. 
C. P. Incledon, and second dau. of Capt. Thomas 
Potter, of Gosport. 

Theodosia, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Charles 
Jones, of Russian, co. Fermanagh. 

William Pringle, of King’s-road, Bedford-row, 
solicitor, son of the late Robert Pringle, of Aln- 
wick, M.D. 

At Kingsdown, Bristol, Thomas Seccombe. esq. 
auditor of the Bristol and Exeter Railway Com- 


pany. 

June5. Aged 78, at the Provost’s lodgings, in 
Oriel College, Oxford, Mary Pryor Buckle, widow 
of the late Richard Buckle, esq. of Clifton. 

In London, aged 63, Philip Button, esq. late of 
Herongate, a justice of the peace for Essex. 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs. Howse, 
Grove-end-road, aged 60, Catherine-Eleonora, wife 
of J. R. Crowe, esq. H. B. M. Consul-Gen. in Nor- 
way, and dau. of Rear-Admiral Stone, K.T.S. 

At Brighton, aged 22, Joseph Henry Sexty 
Wakeford, eldest son of Lieut. Wakeford, late of 
the West Kent Reg. 

At Atchison’s Bank, Dumfriesshire, George 
Waugh, esq. 

At Westbourn-green, aged 77, Anne, relict of 
John White, esq. formerly an eminent timber- 
merchant, in Cannon Row, Westminster, and dau. 
of the late Richard Down, esq. of Bartholomew- 
lane and Colney-hatch, banker. 

At Oxford, Arthur Thomas Willement, esq. 
Commoner of Christ Church, son of Thomas Wil- 
lement, esq. F.S.A. of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. and 
of Davington Priory, Kent. He was thrown from 
his horse and killed on the spot. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, Susan, relict of Ralph 
Young, esq. late of Oatlands, Letterkenny, co. 
Donegal. 

June 6. At Paris, aged 51, William Chalk, esq. 
barrister, of the Home Circuit, third son of Tho- 
mas Chalk, esq. Chelmsford. 

At Southport, aged 64, James caiveae esq. 
merchant, of Islington House, Salford, Man- 


Sarah, wife of Thos. Grace, esq. of Derwick, 
Cobham, Surrey, late of Culverton, Bucks. 

At East Harptree, Som. aged 84, John Rogers 
Laurence, esq. Capt. in the Hon. E.I.Co.’s Naval 
Service. 

At Market Weighton, aged 21, Richard-Hewett, 
second son of the Rev. Thos. Mitchell, Vicar of 
Sancton. 

» Tralee, Letitia, relict of Henry Oliver, esq. 


At Tralee, aged 24, Henry Thompson, esq. late 
of the Connaught Rangers, only son of the late 
aes Thompson, esq. of Oaklands, co. 

eath 


At Halnaby Hall, Darlington, aged 60, John 
Todd, esq. formerly of Tranby Hall, Hull, a ma- 
gistrate of the east riding of Yorkshire. 

While on a visit te her brother, William Steb- 
bing Sadler, esq. Old House, Great Horksley, aged 
56, Anna, wife of the Rev. Richard Marsh White, 
M.A. Vicar of Aveley, Essex. 

June 7. At the rectory, Eveleigh, Susan-Louisa, 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. F. P. Bouverie, and 
wife of the Rev. Benjamin B. G. Astley. She was 
married in 1850. 

Aged 36, William Beaumont, jun. of Whaddon, 
near Royston. 

Aged 61, Alexander Bremner, esq. 

At Wilburton, Camb. aged 78, Edward Camps, 
esq. second son of the late William Camps, esq. 
formerly high sheriff of the counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon. 

Harriet, dau. of the late John Chatto, esq. of 
Canonbury-sq. 

Eliza, second surviving dau. of the late William 
Young Knight, esq. 

Aged 58, John Masfen, esq. surgeon, of Stafford. 
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In Devonshire, aged 21, William Perkins Penny, 
only child of John Penny, esq. of Leeds. 

At Camberwell, aged 82, Mary-Anne Rigaud, 
sister to the late Professor Rigaud, of Oxford. 

June8. Aged 53, Dixie Blundell, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. William Blundell, D.D. Rector 
of Castlerea, co. Roscommon. 

In Pentonville, aged 65, Michael John Fitz- 
patrick, esq. 

At Bath, Myra, wife of Francis Garford, jun. 
esq. eldest dau. of Frederick Clarkson, esq. of 
Stamford-hill and Doctors’ Commons. 

At the rectory, Ockham, Surrey, aged 12, John- 
Rich-Davey-Hamilton, only son of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Crosse. 

At Oldcastle, co. Meath, John Muldoon, esq. 

Eliza, third dau. of the late Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-st. 

At Burley House, near Leeds, aged 49, Anne- 
Catherine-Jane, wife of John Smith, esq. banker. 

At Chanters House, Pilton, aged 30, Jane, wife 
of Vincentio Corbett Taylor, esq. late Capt. 3rd 
Madras Light Inf. eldest dau. of W. R. Robinson, 
esq. of Hill House, Acton. 

June 9. At Shovel House, North Petherton, 
aged 75, the wife of C. Chapman, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 72, Anne, relict of Tho- 
mas Harbridge, esq. of Pellerton Hersey, Warw. 
and mother of J. Sabin Harbridge, esq. of Bath. 

In London, aged 61,G. 0. Heathcote, esq. of 
Barbados. 

Aged 83, John Hindle, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

At Havering-atte-Bower, aged 52, Francis 
Tomes, esq. surgeon. 

At Alverstoke rectory, Hants, aged 6, Perceval- 
Thomas, youngest son of the Rev. Thos. Walpole. 

Aged 39, Alexander, eldest son of Thomas 
Waugh, esq. of the Grove, Camberwell. 
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At Bath, aged 77, Emma, widow of James 

West, esq. 
June 10. At Smethwick, aged 27, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. E. Addenbrooke, and eldest dau. 
of Henry Homfray, esq. Broadwaters House, near 
Kidderminster, 

At Hayes-end House, Uxbridge, aged 60, Cap- 
tain George Dalton, of ‘the Royal Eng. fourth son 
of the late John Dalton, esq. of Sleningford Park, 
Yorkshire, and Fillingham Castle, Lincolnshire. 

At his residence, in the Close, "Salisbury, aged 
64, Thomas Davis, esq. 

At Liverpool, Eleanor-Dickenson, wife of the 
Rey. William Corston Hutchison, late Curate of 
—— Devonport, and of St. Endellion, Corn- 
wall. 

At Lymington, aged 86, Lucy, relict of John 
King, esq. solicitor. 

In the Minories, Mary-Anne, wife of F. Rawle, 
esq. surgeon, only dau. of the late George Eachus, 
esq. surgeon, Saffron Walden. 

At Willingham, at the house of her mother, 
aged 38, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Rootham, 
of Canterbury. 
a Glastonbury, aged 86, Mary, relict 


Bath, esq. 

At Milton House, aged 25, Catharine, wife of 
Edward Joscelyn Baumgartner, of Milton House, 
and of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At RB Berens, esq. late Capt. 6th 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of the late Joseph 
Berens, esq. Kevington, Kent. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Warw. aged 82, James 
Bourne, esq. formerly of Somerset-st. Portman-sq. 

At Wellington, Somerset, aged 69, gees relict 
of William Buck, of Alston "Lodge, La’ 

In Endsleigh-st. aged 13, Maria. Moseley, dau. of 
John Mellor, esq. Q.C. 








TABLE OF “MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. \ 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending 
Saturday, 60 and 


upwards. 


Under! 15 to 
15. | 60. 


| 
Age not | | Total. | 
specified. | 


Males, | Females. 





May 27 
June 3 
10 
17 


362 
352 
328 
347 


210 
180 
209 
216 











26 
12 
22 


583 
558 
566 
576 


560 
527 
542 
509 


1085 
1108 
1085 














‘~ 1143 
} 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8. d. e d. 
78 3 37 3 29 5 


Beans. Peas. 
d, s. d. 
46 6 


Rye. 
s. d, 8. 
48 ll 49 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, June 26. 


The accounts from the plantations are still of a very unfavourable character, the 
vermin increasing rapidly. The duty is variously estimated at from 90,000/. to 100,000/. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 24, 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 57. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 10s. to 2/. 0s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


4d. to 5s. Od. 
4d. to 4s. 10d. 
8d. to 4s. 10d. 
Od. to 4s. 8d. 


Beet ....0c0ncenscsees 
MOR + tbs scene 
Veal ee ereeesee ee | 
ee 


Head of Cattle at Market, Junz 26. 
Beasts....+.-++ 3,434 Calves 507 
Sheep andLambs 30,100 Pigs 310 


COAL MARKET, June 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 15s. 6d. to 26s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 658. 6d. 


Other sorts, 18s. 0d. to 20s. 0d. 
Yellow Russia, 66s. 0d. 





96 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1854, both inclusive. 

Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | weer s Therm, 
| a4 


Weather. 


Noon. 
llo’clock 
Night. 
a | 
Night. | 
Barom. 


| Noon. 
| llo’clock 


| Weather. 








° 


in. pts.| J 
29, 68 |rain, fair | '29, 85 |icloudy 
» 65 | do. hail } do. fair 
» 72 heavy rain | | ’ heavy rain 
59 | | do. do. thndr. || | cloudy, fair 
9 |\do. do. fair | | rain 
| cloudy, do. || do. 
do. do. rain | | ‘cloudy, fair 
‘const. rn, fair || | 77 fair, cloudy 
|. cloudy 9 | 55 | 66 | 52 | I |\do. 
do. fair | 52 , 97 |ldo. do. 
1 j\do. do. 5 57 30, 02 |/do. do. 
; 05 do. do. 2;\¢ | 62 | , 08 | fine 
” 06 |\do. 62/| , "15 \do. 
05 | do. do. 5/61] , 15 |/do. 
29, 98 do. 5 | 70 77 | 57 29, 98 ||fair, rain 
, 92 ‘rain, do. | | 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





~2e8 
mevenseteereee “ae 














PRLESESSSSSLELES - 





SESSSSSSES 


— : 
SCeOXNOCrRoNw~— 





Ex. Bills 
£1000. 


Annuities 
Old Ss. Sea 


24 
y 
ro} 
a 

Mm | 

+4 
S| 
2 

ica) 


Annuities. 
South Sea 
India Bonds 


rT 
] 
a 
eS 
& 
be 
os 
= 


per Cent. 
3 per Cent. 





91} —— ——_ —— —— 3 pm. par. 4 pm. spar. 
908 48 ———— 236 2 4pm.3 pm. par. 
1 4% '———-—— 233 _Idis.3pm. 1 dis. 3 pm. 
, 91, 48 ————236 4pm.par.1 dis. 3 pm. 
| 913, 48 ————~——4pm.par. par. 4 pm. 
1i— —_— —_ —_ ———, 1 _Siapm. 
‘ —_———|——_ 5 pm. | 1 Spm. 
5pm. | 1 
“a | |—|_lasa par.4 pm. 'par. 
48 — —— par. 4pm. par. 
+ 42 ——— par. |par. 
| ro | a — pr. 
| 92 —_ ——_' —_ —— ————_ par. 
| 92 | 4g ———— — par.4 pm. par. 
| 92 \———_——_——_, —— par. 4 pm. par. 
| 92 | 48 —————— 1 _ 4pm. par. 
; 913! | par.3 pm. par. 
91g —— ——_ —— —— par.3 pm. par. 
933 48 —-—— 3pm. par. 
933 43 —— — _ 3pm. par. 
| 933 48 ————-——._ 2 dis. (2 dis. 
948 48 ——— —— ldis.3pm. 2 dis. 
94} —— ——'_——. ——- 2dis.2pm. 2 dis. 2 pm. 
ot af — —_ —_2dis. lpm. 2 dis. 2 pm. 
— —_ — lpm. 2dis. 2 pm. 
o3 — — — _ 2pm. 2 dis. 1 pm. 





ARNULL, Stock “a Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





